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Automatic School Water Closet 2 


DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE ots 


When the closet seat is depressed the 
supply valve packing is drawn down 
from the top supply valve seat, and the 
flush valve packing is brought into con- 
tact with the flush valve seat, allowing 
water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. Upon the pressure of water and air 
in tank becoming equalized with the 
service pressure, no more water enters 
the fixture. This water is held in readi- 
ness for the release of the seat. 


When the seat is released the rod which 
carries both supply and flush valve pack- 
ings is forced upward closing the water 
supply at the inverted supply valve seat in 
» swivel at the top. The flush valve, by e.29 
the same movement, is opened and a cae 
strong flush of water from tank to bowl A samp le valve was ay 


ensues. tested 150,000 oper- ie 


e 
ations without any $e¥ 
The tank is practically indestructible as eotabi 
is also the flush pipe. The valve is con- appreciable wear. 6 "ex 
structed heavily throughout of good ay 
quality material and attached to the bowl 
by a very strong connection. The closet 
seat is of a durable make and the bowl is 
of vitreous china. 
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Economical in the use 
of water. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic RN, 
water closet. | | os 
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Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere :" 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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NATURAL ) 


ASSURES YOU 
PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY 


Natural Slate is a product of Mother Nature: — 
a genuine material. | 









NATURAL is your protection! It is your as- 
surance of Permanency and Economy. Natural 
Slate Blackboards are always in first class con- 
dition — no depreciation — no upkeep costs 
whatsoever — easy to clean at all times. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY, 1008 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Boston New York City Buffalo Weshington Atlanta [eeetcaite 
Pittsburgh Kansas City Toronto St. i hee we 4 
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Cleveland anes Memphis New © Grtenns i 
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Another School Roof 
is going to be Forgotten! 


EARNY, N. J., is justifiably 
proud of its Schuyler School 
—built to shelter 800 of its 
youngsters as they advance from 
their primers to their careers. 
The principle “nothing is too 
good” applies to school construc- 
tion above all others. And the 
school commissioners of Kearny 
applied the idea to the utmost. 


Materials approved for its 
construction can be counted upon 
to live up to every demand made 
upon them by time, wear, and 
weather. Architects and con- 
tractors were selected with al- 
most jealous care. 


And, as it so consistently hap- 
pens, the type of roof decided 
upon was the Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof. When the Barrett 
Specification Roof is put down, 
a 10 or 20 year Surety Bond is 
issued .. . guaranteeing the own- 
ers against repair or mainte- 


nance expense for the full period 
promised in the Bond. But 20 
years is not the limit! Hundreds 
of Barrett Pitch and Felt Roofs 
laid 30, 40, and 50 years ago are 
still giving expense-free service 
to their owners. There is econ- 
omy—and unfailing protection. 


And Barrett Specification 
Roofs have the advantage of 
fire-safety. The slag or gravel 
surface is immune to flying 
sparks, and the roof itself pos- 
sesses the necessary tensile 
strength to be self-supporting 
even in extreme emergency. That 
is why the Barrett Specification 
Roof carries the Class A ... base 
rating ... by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


For further information re- 
garding these economical, fire- 
safe roofs address Built-Up Roof 
Department, The Barrett Com- 
pany, 40 Rector Street, New 
York. 
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(7 HE owner of a Barrett Specification Roof can 
say, “Good-bye to roof troubles!” Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs are inspected throughout construction 
by Barrett inspectors—and bonded. 


A Barrett Specification Roof protects the 
Schuyler School, Kearny, N. J. Architects: 
Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. Contrac- 
tors: F.& C. Haerter, West New York, N. J. 


Depend on the 
Barrett Approved Roofer 


Throughout the United States 
and Canada a limited number 
of roofing contractors have 
been approved by Barrett to 
lay the Barrett Specification 
Bonded Roof. These men have 
earned a reputation for doing 
efficient work—a name for ab- 
solute dependability. 


Good workmanship is a big 
part of any good roof. Be sure 
of good workmanship. Take 
your roof problems to the 
Barrett Approved Roofer. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


IN CANADA: 
The Barrett Company, Ltd. 





5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canala 
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KEWANEE 


steEL FQOILERS 


Lower Heating Costs 


The right place for plenty of water is in the 
boiler and not in the steam lines and radiators. 
The Kewanee boiler style is not cramped, so 
the steam is delivered dry. 


Kewanee provides ample volume of water in rapid circu- 
lation in the boiler, it is neither agitated into unmanageable 
commotion nor forced out into the steam lines by the liber- 
ated steam bubbles. It sticks to the job of absorbing heat 
from the heating surface. That is another reason why 
Kewanee is able to show lower heating costs. 













WATER CONTENT 


Water content is large enough 
to absorb all the heat of com- 
bustion without undue disturb- 
ance. So the water line keeps 
steady in the gauge glass. 


Tih ss 


Fifth of a Series—explaining just why 
Kewanee Boilers Cut Fuel Costs 





MATCALESS 
CIRCULATION 


Matchless circulation is 
forced by the pumping 
action of the water grate 
and header built-in at the 
hottest fire zone, 





KEWANEE, BOILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois 
Branches in 40 Principal Cities 
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Johnson 
DUAL THERMOSTAT 


Automatically controlling each school- 
room constantly and ccrrectly at the de- 
gree of temperature required during school 
hours, regardless of outdoor weather 
changes: Johnson Dual Thermostat Sys- 
tem supplies a night time fuel economy 
as well. At the close of school for the 
day, operation of a wall switch turns off 
the heat in all of the rooms, save those to 
be used at night: for night classes, meet- 
ings, etc. Next morning the same wall 
switch operation turns on the heat in all 
of the rooms again for the day. A day 
and night heat control convenience and 
fuel economy factor of invaluable worth; 
and definitely essential. 





Burning 40% 
More Coal Than 
Necessary ... 

Is Not Efficient 
School Board 
Management. . 


To allow your schools to continue without 
Johnson Dual Thermostat Heat Control, and 
thus continue to consume 25 to 40 per cent 
more coal than required and necessary, cer- 
tainly is contrary to your board’s policy and 
purpose. The thing to do is to install Johnson 
Dual Thermostat Heat Control in all of your 
schools, and thus save that 25 to 40 per cent 
annual fuel waste and excess cost and extrava- 
gance. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN U.S. A. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES — UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 


JQHNS.ON 







The All Metal 
System . 


cna es The Dual 
Thermostat System 
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the Méimeapolis Board of Edu- 
cation Bureau of Buildings. E. 
H. Enger, Architectural Engi- 


neer. 


chitectural Draftsman. A. L. 
Sanford, Mechanical Engineer. 


MINNEAPOLTIS~ 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS PACIFIC HEATED 


John Marshall High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Planned by 
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F. H. Hafey, Senior Ar- 


Minneapolis is known through- 
out the country for its carefully 
planned school buildings and its 
exacting requirements for me- 
chanical equipment. 


Temperatures in Minneapolis 
range to —33°, with many con- 
secutive days of below-zero 
weather. All heating loads for 
Minneapolis public schools are 
based on heating buildings from 
—10° to +70°. Consequently, 
a boiler that will develop a 50% 
overload is absolutely necessary. 


On actual capacity tests made 
by the Engineering Department 
of the Minneapolis Board of 
Education, Pacific Down Draft 
Boilers developed an 81144% 
overload, with high efficiency! 


High overload capacity, ease 
and economy of operating; also 
saving of floor space make 
Pacific Down Draft Boilers the 
safe choice for heating school 
buildings. 


Write today for complete infor- 
mation. 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
BRISTOL, PA. 


SALES OFFICES IN 58 CITIES 
Divison of U.S. RADIATOR CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 





PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


Boiler room of John Marshall High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Three 18,000’ Pacsfic Down Draft 
Boilers for heating and one 6,500’ 
Pacific Down Draft Boiler for hot 
water heating and steam tables 
installed by A. B. Donaldson 
Company. 
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Won Buprin 
Self-Releasins Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B2076-2039 
AIA ages 


The occasional deadly 
fire and panic in a school 
house wrings the heart 
of the nation as does no 
other calamity. No such 


panic has ever occure 





in any school house pro- 
\ tected by Von Duprin 
ol] latches. 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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he REVOLT mS RoL_to MEEKER 


ECORDS show that Rollo Meeker last suddenly, he just naturally boiled over. 
lost his temper in the month of May, oD er 


1897. (He was married in June, 1897.) Don’t wait until everybody’s patience is 


But look at him now. Roaring! Raging! exhausted with those old shade rollers (the 
Ramping! Rampaging! jumpy, squawky kind) in your school. Any 
For five years, he’s been politely urging his first-class department, house-furnishing or 
wife to do something about window shade store will esti- 


mate on the new Columbia 
Rollers—the kind with 30% 
to 40% reserve power — 
nickel plated ends — RUST- 
PROOF —self-lubricating 
bearings that are QUIET. 


those window shades. To get 
rollers that would really roll. 
This morning—as usual—it 
took him fifteen minutes to 
get the window shades in the 
living room adjusted. And, 





The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 FirrH AvENuE, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle 


CAL_SVUARANTEED {TJ 
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Longteliow School, Oak Park, IIl. 
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Spencer Equipped. E. E. Roberts, Architect. 


School Tests Show — 
Spencer Central Cleaning System Pays 


October, 1928 
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Here are a few of the results found by observing cleaning 
methods in many schools as reported by C. E. Reeves, Ph.D., 
in “An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools”: 


Py 


classroom directly to the basement 
is the best means of disposing of 
bacteria which cling to dust par- 
ticles. The floor brush circulates 
dust into the air where it may be 
breathed. 


1. The use of the central vacuum 6. The use of the central vacuum 
cleaner eliminates the portion of cleaner eliminates any possible objec- 
c/s \ 5 dust on furniture and woodwork tion to cleaning vacant special rooms 
sadt tw aweenlen, simee it tales __ and corridors during school hours. 
anaes Wy Swe ~ 7. The central vacuum cleaner makes 
More all dust directly to the basement it possible to clean rooms in which 
Th where it may be burned. It thus teachers or several pupils remain after 
an makes the morning dusting a much ony nese on raising dust for 
; j them to breathe. 

10,000 oe aes penge “— eee 8. Erasers and chalk trays can be 
Schools 2. The vacuum itself is sometimes cleaned more thoroughly and rapidly by 
Chusches used to dust the tops of desks and means of the vacuum cleaner than by 
Office Buildings “| ¢ ledges on woodwork. hand. : 

ce Duidings 9. Janitors maintain that walls and 
Hospitals 3. Use of the vaoeEe keeps the floor ceilings can be dusted more rapidly 
Banks, etc., cleaner and, in the case of unoiled and thoroughly with a vacuum cleaner 
are floors, will reduce the frequency than with a wall brush. 
Spencer Cleaned. requirement for scrubbing or mop- 10. Janitors agree that brushes of all 
ping. sorts, dusters, etc., can be cleaned more 
~~ ‘ ‘ h thoroughly and rapidly by means of the 
Let we wend ew 4. Because it does not stir up the vacuum than by other means. 
aan a oF cee dust, use of the vacuum cleaner 11. Janitors state that rugs, carpets, 
1500 iia that makes the need for window wash- and door-mats can be cleaned more 
ing less frequent. thoroughly and rapidly with a vacuum 
use the Spencer : cleaner than by means of beating. 
System. 5. The expulsion of dust from the 12. A central vacuum cleaner is handy 


as a means of removing dust bound to 
accumulate in a furnace room, and by 
means of an attachment, it can be used 
to remove dust from the furnace tubes, 
thus, through better and more frequent 
cleaning, saving almost enough coal to 
pay for operating the vacuum. 


Spencer Central Cleaning System would cost and what it 
would do for your school? 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO 


CENTRAL 
CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS pice 


[seer not ask our nearest representative how much “el 


492 NEW PARK AVE.,HARTFORD, CONN. 
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to the art of Heating & Ventilation 
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IVE YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
F structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 

HEATING *« VENTILATING * COOLING « 


DRYING *« CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION - 


Moline, 





for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


. Supersedes all 
previous radiators, 
radiator cabinets 
or enclosures. Oc- 
cupies no room 
space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hilet 


veace mann 


UNIT HEATER 


Itoperates at steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lIbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 
Industrial Buildings. 





Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Illinods 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM EMPORIA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND TORONTO 


NEW YORK CITY 





WASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS 





DENVER 


SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN 


Se 
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Univent and Glass make the difference 


UCCESSFUL results of the Uni- 
vent have brought national rec- 
ognition to the basic idea of unit 
ventilation. With success has come 
imitation; but—imitation is not du- 
plication. 


This fact is becoming more and more 
known: the results of Univent Ven- 
tilation cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator. The Univent’s 
important features are exclusive to 
the Univent. 


UNI 


The Univent is a complete individual 
ventilating machine. Draws air di- 
rectly from out of doors. Cleans it. 
Warms it to a comfortable tempera- 
ture. Distributes it gently to every 
corner of the room—without draft. 
Simpler than opening windows and 
there is no question as to results— 


no other 
ventilator gives 





Here zs 


VENTILATION 
that cannot be 


duplicated 


because Univent results are obvious. 


Better health and attendance records 
—better concentration of pupils— 
satisfied teachers—these are some of 
the results credited to the Univent by 
school authorities, architects and en- 
gineers everywhere who endorse it as 
the most simple, efficient and eco- 
nomical system of ventilation known. 
Write for free book of facts, No. 29. 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline, Illinois. 





VENTILATION 
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HEALTHIER SCHOOLS 


—Better Attendance Records 


HE steady, even heat provided by Heggie-Simplex Steel 

Boilers, keeps students comfortable at all times—minimizes 
their chances of catching “colds”—and assures better attendance 
records all through the school year. 


To board members, responsible for expenses, the simpler, more 
modern design of Heggie-Simplex Steel Boilers means impor- 
tant savings in maintenance and fuel costs. These and many 
other equally outstanding advantages have made Heggie-Simplex 
| | Steel Boilers preferred heating units in a large and rapidly grow- 
ing list of America’s most modern school buildings. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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/” LIQUASAN 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 


AT ONCE the cheapest and best. 
Cheapest because just a little bit goes a 
long way. It’s highly concentrated, and 
guaranteed to contain 18 per cent true 
anhydrous soap solids. 


Best because of its high concentra- 
tion and the high quality of the soap 
solids themselves. Made from the finest 
edible cocoanut oil saponified with pure 
American potash, tested and controlled 
by our Laboratory Method of manu- 
facture. It’s mild, neutral, and soothing 
as a lotion. It cannot chafe the tenderest 
skin. Dispensers are furnished at cost to 
users of Liqua-San. 


Write Today for Samples and Prices 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /n¢ 


HUNTINGTON — INDIANA 





Slab Bracket 
No. 7 Wall Bracket Type Tyre 
Fastens Direct 
to any 
wash basin 






Fastens above any - 






wash basin 





bd 
MUMIA, 
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High School, 
Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 













Also at Cleveland Heights 
— They “Swim in Drinking Water” 












Here again we have a fine example of a modern 
high school and an up-to-date swimming pool, de- 
signed to make swimming an attractive part of the 















required physical education. 





And not only has the Board of Education provid- 
ed these excellent facilities but they have also fully 
protected the health of the students by installing a 
complete, reliable water purification system in con- 
nection with the swimming pool. 








The pool water is continuously recirculated, fil- 
tered to remove all turbidity and suspended mate- 
rial, heated to maintain a constant temperature, and 
sterilized with Liquid Chlorine by means of a W&T 
thus guaranteeing that 




















Swimming Pool Sterilizer 
all microbes of disease are destroyed. 






The Board of Education in installing a W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizer knows that process of 
chlorination is recommended by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association as being the most effective 
method of swimming pool sanitation because chlo- 
and chlorination alone — sets up in the 












rination 
pool a residual sterilizing action so that every drop 









of water is sterilized. 





We will be glad to tell you more about the out- 
standing schools in the United States that have in- 
stalled on the swimming pools the same sterilizing 
apparatus that is used on over 75% of the drinking 
water supplied in North America. 









A postal will bring technical publication No. 41. 













WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ’ NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Che NewBov ton mrt 
Detroits latest Viton to her a 
School System is equipped with 


Titusville Boilers 


© The most eloquent expressions of customer satisfaction 


and approval are the repeat orders that invariably follow a 
Tico Boiler installation. 


€ Witness, for example, the Boynton School modern in 
every detail, in which was originally installed a Tico smoke- 
less boiler two years ago. 


€ A year later they decided to install an addition boiler and 


another Tico was chosen because of the very satisfactory 
service rendered by the original boiler. Write for Bulletins. 


THE TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS COMPANY 
TITUSVILLE, PENNA. 


ew York=152 W. 42nd Street Sales — : 


go, Hl. —111 W. Monroe Street ‘ pd, O.. 118 St. Cl Last Cleveland, O 
Iding 


tloue, N. © - 70S R. ity Building 
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FERALUN FACTS 


A few pertinent and interesting state- 
ments about Feralun Anti-Slip Treads 
for schools and other public buildings. 





Frraun is a matrix of spe- 
cial iron in which is embodied an 
abrasive grit next in hardness to 


the diamond. 
PERE EEST 


Firarun is the ideal mate- 

rial for stair treads because it 

eliminates slipping and reduces 

stairway accidents toa minimum. 
PHEEEEE ESE 


Frratun practically never 
wears out, so it has an econoni- 
cal advantage from the stand- 


point of durability. 
SEEEEEEES 


Furatun treads can be used 


to replace any kind of walking 


surface in any kind of building. 
EEE EES 


Feratun ‘treads protect 
school boards from lawsuits due 
to slipping accidents. (The law 
holds school officials responsible 
for the child’s safety during 


school hours. ) 
dh de od de oh oh oh 


Feracun treads are specitied 
by prominent school architects 
in practically every state. Na- 
tional acceptance of Feralun 
Anti-Slip Treads is the best proof 
of Feralun service and efficiency 
in schools. 
FHP eee eee 


Dorinc each school day Feralun 
Anti-Slip Treads are constantly and 
effectively.safeguarding the lives of 
millions of children. Are your stu- 
dents absolutely safe on stairways? 


We will be pleased to mail detailed sheets and samples of 
FERALUN Treads to any school official or architect upon request. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 


A new fire-exit latch bolt | 
that can’t be jammed 
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Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 


see 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
New York Chicago 
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“Built Like a Highway 
~for Wear” 





exe dAdAAAAAL 


USING THE 3 Rs 
IN BUYING FLOORING 


READING the claims of various man- 
ufacturers, then reading the ex- 
periences of the users of various 
floors will help you materially ; 

‘RITHMETIC of the simplest sort will 
prove which is the most economical 
floor to buy on the basis of the cost 
per service year; and then 

’RITING into your specifications 
“RUBBERSTONE TILE 
FLOORING” will assure you of 
getting the all-around satisfaction 
which RUBBERSTONE = alone 


can give you. 


Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 
of the United States. 


— 
Executive Offices 
RUBBERSTONE (@ORPORATION 


One Madison Avenue, 


New York 
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Children can play in safety behind rugged Page 
Chain Link Fence; long-lived too; all galvanized 
fittings — copper-bearing steel fabric galvanized 


Eel seen 


wait this long before 
you bar the 


DANGER ZONE 


WITH 


PAGE FENCE 


This School Board had considered fencing for 
years. But always they had waited another 
year— 

Then one day it happened—a child intent on 
play—a mad dash into the road—a whirling, 
roaring mass of steel—a silent crumpled form. 


‘She lived,”’ said one of the Board the next 


day, ‘‘but we want that fence as fast as you 
can get it.” 





53 Service Plants 
Erect Fence Everywhere 
There is a Page Fence Distributor near you 


who can give you PAGE Protection. Why 
wait? Write now for his name and address. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Avenue—Dept. 10J 
' CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






PAGE 


Americas first wire™ ee 


CHAIN LINK — ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 





SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 





Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment ‘‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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LIMITED EDITION Now on the PRESS! 





64 
PAGES 
PRINTED 

IN 
4 COLORS 
189 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


—— 


INSTRUCTIVE 


a 


Sent 


FREE 


SCHOOL BOARD 
ARCHITECTS, 
MEMBERS 


and SUPERINTENDENTS 














@ 
CONTENTS 


The Architect and Time 
Systeme 


The Use and Location of 

Clocks in Schools, Hos- 

pitals, Hotels, Publicand 
Office Buildings 


Automatic Clocl- 
Systems 

















Electric Clock Systems 





Universal Clock Systems 





Program Machines 
Secondary Clocks 


Outside and Tower 
locks 











Hospital Signal Systems 





Fire Alarm Systems 





Burglar Alarm Systems 





Automatic Telephone 
Systems 


Complete Clock System 
Specifications, etc. 


TIME- SYSTEMS COMPANY 











The Most 
Comprehensive 


SPECIFICATION 


and 


REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


on 
Clock and Signal 
Systems 


Ever 
Compiled! 


CONTAINS PRACTICAL INFORMATION ON 
CLOCK AND SIGNAL SYSTEMS OF ALL KINDS— 
TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE CATALOG OF EQUIPMENT 


NEW book that will fill a most impcrtant niche 

in your equipment files! The intricate subject 
of Clock and Signal Systems has now—for the first 
time—been completely covered and clearly defined 
from the practical viewpoint of the Architect and 
Engineer specializing in large building projects such 
as Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 
















Much past confusion and misunderstanding as to the functions 
and merits of various types of clock and signal equipment, has 
now been completely cleared away. This new book illustrates, 
describes—and compares—clock systems of all types. It tells 
you what to expect of them in everyday service, year after 
year. It explains common practices in use today—and 
warns you of the service “comebacks” encoun- 

tered when inadequate or poorly designed 

equipment has been installed. 


Written bymen,whohave been 
actively engaged in manufac- 
ture, installation and servicing 
of Clock and Signal Systems 
for many years, this book was 
designed to aid the Architect 
and Engineer. 


6 
The Edition is Limited! e ost? o* 
Use Coupon! 


Get Your 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 








BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 





| C. O. BOYCE, | 
ARCHITECT | 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 










HARRY E. BOYLE CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Licensed in Indiana. Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





M. = agen. 
| FOELLER & SCHOBER 

ARCHITECTS 
| GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


7 HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 





FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va 


| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 

| | make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
| Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 
| QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 


| 8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
mening, © 6th and Main | 


Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. || 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS | 








HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, 


FLORIDA. | 








WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 





ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 





| 
| 





HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. | 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 

Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 

and Engineering Service Rendered | 













LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in Schoo! Design, 
Construction and Equipment 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





gestae snesnsensseresteesenestnsensssee 
| 
EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building, en? N.Y. | 








WILKINSON 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
| 814 Tower Court, Chicago 


| 
| 

| 
| 





Members of the American Institute of Architects 









Wm.G.Herbst,A.1.A. EO. Kuenzli, A.A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. _ Milwanhes, Wis. 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 





—— 








Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.!.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
A.I A. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 





MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


MILLER & WALLACE, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building Phone 282 
EAST CHICAGO . -:- INDIANA 













PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 

| MURRAY A. DALMAN, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 

| 160 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 










| Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 


Sw. American Bank 






Rockford, III. 


Jo JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
i ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


| 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


198 Jetferson Street, 





Philip R. Hooton, A.|-A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.I-A. 


Edwin Roozen 


ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L, PILLSBURY 
ARCHITECT 


Specializing in 
|| School Buildings. 





Bloomington, 
Illinois. 















Edgar E. Lundeen, A. I. A. \ N. “ “SPENCER & & . SON 


UCL CL LEU CCL CREPE SOS Ree PLL 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, N. Y. 














JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 

GLENCOE, ILL. 

Specializing in Educational Buildings 


600 Vernon Avenue 

















ERNEST SIBLEY, A. 
ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 





I A. 









Wm. W. Slack L. W. Slack 


| WM. W. SLACK & SON 
| SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


| Members of American Institute of Architects 


| Trenton Trust Bldg. Trenton, New Jersey 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 


180 N. Michigan Avenue 
— 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 








| C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
| William B. Bragdon 
| ARCHITECTS | 
| Elizabeth, New Jersey | 















—— MARTIN, A. I. A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. «Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. t “A. ALBERT” ‘. LLOYD A. 1. A. 


| POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, 


| IRVING K. POND, C. * 








CHICAGO, ILL 





| 

| WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS 

| Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 

to Boards of Education. 

|| Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 


404 Martin Bldg. 
Canton, Ohio 


509 Insurance Center Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 





12 East 41st St. 


—— 


New York, N., Y. | 





ARCHITECTS 


’ Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK ri 










| 
| FE d 








| EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Specialists in School Design 









HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Michigan Trust Building 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 








Frank Upman, A. 1. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bidg. 





Washington, D. C. 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 


j H. J. VAN RYN, AIA. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A, 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TS 








Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood 


Architects 


| We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 





J.C. WOOD CO, | 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois i 
410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA | 








SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


508 Old Colony Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


| OREN THOMAS 
| 













CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, 






Evansville, Ind. 











SPECIALIZED 
SCHOOL SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 


We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIb 


= 


Duluth, Minn 


| 
| ~ CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
i CONSULTING ENGINEER 
| Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
| Professional Service for Architects. 


|: 512 Sellwood Bldg., 
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JOANNA CLOTH 


T 7s economy to buy the best, when 













you equip a school with window 
Shades. Put up Joanna Cloth shades 


Stand-up-Ability 
at every window, and your budget is 
[ S N eed ed ese os further shade ian ie. 


Hartshorn Joanna Cloth is practi- 
CHOOL fence calls for real fence quality— 


strength and ruggedness and the ability to 
stand up under harder-than-usual hard service. it; rain does not spot it. It does not 
Yet the matter of good appearance is a factor, 
too, that must be considered. 


Stewart Fence—whether of Wrought Iron or Term after term, it hangs smooth and 


cally wear-proof. Sun does not fade 


wrinkle, crack, stain or collect dust. | 





of Chain Link Fabric affords that happy com- straight at every window. Its original 

bination of serviceability and attractive appear- ; 7 s : b 

ance which conforms with school requirements. freshness is maintained simply by rub- 

It protects, and at the same time beautifies. bing a damp cloth lightly over the sur- 
Write for the Catalog of the face. Specify Joanna Cloth For free circulation of 


; ‘ irand lydi d 

Comprehensive Stewart Fence line. shades, mountedon depend- light i oe toc 

use this arrangement . 

Hartsh Shade Roll- 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. able Hartshorn Rollers. ore installed wstth Dew 
le Bracket No. 87. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


420 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO. STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
aceeeelaeaalidtectnenstachenidaenekemaaadiamacatiadtetnaiaaitedinaeriionmiedaentime tetreadaee deaaetamanaicmen diciaasnsiaaeaeee 
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North Baltimore High School, North Baltimore, Ohio. 


Insure Your (hildren’s Eyes ~ 
Specify Kayline-Radiant Units 


One out of four children labor through their lessons with defective 
eyes and most of this injury is traced to inadequate and imperfect 
lighting. 


Conditions of this kind can be corrected by the installation of modern, 
efficient lighting units that have passed tests similar to those given the 
Kayline-Radiant units. 


The high efficiency and wide distribution of light offered by Kayline- 
Radiant Units assures you of modern eye protection. Insure your 
children’s eyes by specifying and installing the units listed in the 
specimen schedule which we will forward on request. Use the cou- 
pon below. 


THE CO. 





CLEVELAND, O. 


KAYLINE COMPANY, 
600 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us a copy of your 
“Specimen Lighting Fixture Sched- 
ule for Schools or High Schools”— 
and other literature covering the 
KAYLINE-RADIANT UNIT. 









Get your copy of these specifications! Send coupon today! 
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‘Workmanship 







Construction 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is constructed “extra 
heavy”—heavier than necessary—affording that reserve of 
solidity that insures extra years of service under rigorous 
conditions. 


Laboratory Furniture 


Used in schools all over America for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Electricity, Drawing and Art, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training. 





We have equipped several thousand universities, col- 
leges, high schools, normal schools, vocational schools, hos- 
pitals, medical colleges, private and industrial laboratories. 


THESE ARE FACTS 


1. That Kewaunee is most scientifically designed for the 
greatest possible pedagogic service. 


2. That Kewaunee is made by men who know woods— 
how to select, how to treat before use, and how to fash- 
ion for long life and perfect service. 


3. That Kewaunee is moderately priced — that it is the 
greatest value in its field. 





4. That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 


Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. 
We will make suggestive layout for equipment to meet 
your requirements without charge or obligation. 


NO. 1006 
STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY 
LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work- 
table is desired, this will 
fill the need admirably. 


r Co: 


. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 





Chicago Office New York Office 

25 ©. Jackson Blvd., Room 1511 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Minneapolis Houston Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Spokane Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Phoenix 
Kansas City E] Paso Denver Columbus 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Baton Rouge Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N. C. Little Rock Des Moines San Francicec 








| 




















SD 


LINOLEUM TOP 
CAFETERIA TABLES 








Model 500 


For Schools 


To supplement the well known line of Samson 
School and Office tables there have recently 
been added the New Samson Cafeteria Tables 
with genuine battleship linoleum tops. 


These tables — with heavy banding around the 
linoleum tops and constructed in sturdy Samson 
fashion—are ideal for cafeteria use and are meet- 
ing with the approval of schools throughout the 
country. 








Model 500 is built in seven sizes regularly 
ranging from 30x 30” up to 30x96”. Special 
sizes to order. 

Complete information regarding these new ta- 
bles will be mailed at your request. 


This well known Trade- 
Mark is your Guarantee 
of Workmanship and 
Quality. Look for it on 
all our tables. 


ae eee ee a ke laa le ee 


Mutschler Brothers Company 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA 





Samson 321-A 


| vail 
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KUNDTZ LEADS THE WAY 
CRYSTAL 
FINISH~ 


ANOTHER REASON 
FOR CHOOSING 
KUNDTZ DESKS~ 


HE unigue beauty of Kundtz Crystal Finish 

distinguishes the metal parts of Kundtz 
Eclipse school furniture. Its crystalline lustre 
lasts through years of hard use—scuffproof, ink- 
proof, wearproof. Kundtz Crystal Finish adds 
new beauty and years of life to Kundtz school 
furniture. Its extreme durability is due to the 
large amount of China Wood oil used in its 
composition. This oil is pressed from the seeds 
of the sung tree, transported from the far interior 
of China to the coast, and across the sea to this 
country. In the Theodor Kundtz factory it is 
mixed with a minimum of pigments and other 
selected materials, according to a private 
formula. Baking with intense dry heat gives 
the finish its hardness and unusual lustre. It 
is restful to the eyes of teacher and pupil, and 


CHURCH AND 


harmonizes perfectly with classroom interiors. 


Theautomatic friction hinge isanother exclusive 
feature of Kundtz Eclipse desks. The friction 
hinge acts like a thoughtful hand; slows the 
desk lid and prevents banging. Helps to main- 
tain a more orderly classroom. 


Kundtz Eclipse desks are correctly designed 
to encourage perfect posture. Easily adjusted 
to the height of each pupil. More detailed 
information will gladly be sent. The coupon 
is for your convenience. The Theodor Kundtz 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio (Division of 
the White Sewing Machine Corporation). 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


Ne —— it WZ Company 


SCHOOL_FURNITURE 


Cleveland 


THE ApyustTApLEX— Movable; easy to adjust; 
easy to sweep. Kundtz steel construction. 
Crystal finish. Noiseless lid. 


STEEL COMBINATION STATIONARY —Extremely 
simple adjustment; easy to sweep. Kundtz 
steel construction. Crystal finish. 


COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE — Easy to sweep; 
Black Enamel Finish; Ink well guard. 


SINGLE PEDESTAL ADJUSTABLE — Steel con- 
struction. Noiseless lid. Crystal finish. 


Ohio, USA. 


Due THropor Kunprz Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your literature on Kundtz Eclipse school and auditorium 


turniture: 


Name 


Street 


City 
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--Peabody Designs Excel 
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A Complete School Line 


The finest equipment for the finest schools 
and auditoriums. Such has been the endeavor of 
Peabody in the design of its complete line of 
school desks and chairs for every purpose. That 
we have succeeded is evidenced by the many Pea- 





country and the modern schools and auditoriums 
that are now being furnished throughout with 
Peabody equipment. 


==>) 


Send for the latest Peabody cat- 


alog showing our complete line. 


=> 


Formerly 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 
NORTH MANCHESTER 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


body installations in schools throughout the | 
ox 


G78, 
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VIKING’ —STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Here are the ideal folding chairs for school use. Being 
entirely constructed of steel, properly reinforced where 
strength is needed, they will stand up for years under the 
bangs, smashes and misuse to which folding chairs are sub- 
jected. You have long looked for a chair that would have 
strength, comfort and beauty —all in one — yet one that 
would stow away in the least possible space. The “Viking” 
folding chairs have all these features without sacrificing one 
for the other. 





Whether it be group units for an entire room or extra 
chairs to fill in odd places, the “Vikings” will always be 
ready to serve you and when not in use will stack away 
without any waste space and without slipping or falling. 





VIKING No. 500 


reine Bias Tao A request from you will bring complete information on a ar ae 


FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 
ONE INCH. 


AND ONE-HALF INCHES. 


the Viking All Steel Indestructible Folding Chairs. 


STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE 


One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 
folding chairs since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: “We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steelandfber MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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The Day Adjustable Display Rack, the mod- 
ern means of hanging maps, charts, posters, 
and all other exhibits and materials, is winning 
new friends every day. 


More and more are the leading schoolhouse 
architects specifying the installation of Day 
Adjustable Display Racks. They realize the 
fallacy of providing neat, attractive walls and 
mouldings only to have them quickly disfig- 
ured through the use of nails, tacks, pins, 
screws, and the other makeshifts so commonly 
used in the hanging of exhibits. 


The Day Adjustable Display Rack is an at- 
tractively finished, non-rusting, Steel Rail 
which is nailed to the top of the blackboard 
moulding as shown at the top of this page. 
Inconspicuous and blending perfectly with any 
bnoulding, it is in keeping with the finest school 


interiors, and its neat fasteners (shown in the circle) are in sharp 
contrast to ugly nails and other unsightly makeshifts — No won- 
der school boards are turning toward the Day Adjustable Display 
Rack for the solution of a perplexing problem. 


Simply insert spring clip, using 
slight pressure between thumb 
and toretinger. 





The Day Adjustable Display Rack is carried in stock by School Supply Distributors 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Working models and detailed specifications (AIA file No. 19e3-5) of The Day 
Adjustable Display Rack will be sent to interested architects and school executives 
on request. 


AV has come | 
keshilts must go! 





The hooks used with the 
Day Adjustable Display Rack 
are of two kinds—small spring 
clips for hanging flat sheets 
and sturdy hooks for support- 
ing maps and other heavy 
objects. Both clips and hooks 
may be fixed at any position 
along the rack and removed 
with one hand in a second. 
They cannot wear out. 


1. NEAT—does away forever with 
unsightly nails and hooks—protects 
walls and mouldings from holes and 
scratches—cannot mar exhibits. 


2. SIMPLE— easier than using a 
thumbtack — your thumb and fore- 
finger do the trick in a second. 


3. EFFICIENT—holds firmly for a 
minute or a year. You can place ex- 
hibits on any wall as close or as far 
apart as you wish. Holds single flat 
sheets or heavy maps with equal 
ease. 


4. SAFE—you cannot pound, scratch 
or cut your fingers while hanging 
exhibits or maps, and no dangerous 
hooks or nails remain when exhibits 
are removed. 

5. STRONG—Scientifically designed 
to last a lifetime. Easily holds the 
heaviest maps — as many as you 
want. 

6. LOW IN COST—bought by the 
foot, there is no waste. Fasteners 
are inexpensive and do not wear out. 


J. L. Hammett Company 


380 JELLIFF AVENUE 
NEWARK, N. J. 


KENDALL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Don’t Neglect Those 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


Eureka Cork Bulletin Boards and 
Tacking Strips keep their resiliency 
and life indefinitely. They have never 
been known to need replacement or 
repair. If this is the sort of cork 
you are seeking for your new 
school, consult us. 


Pennsylvania 


Structural Slate Company 
First National Bank Bldg. Easton, Penna. 
2 informative booklets 


are yours for 
the asking. 






PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 







[] Please quote on............ square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 
Pens. CHUN ORs 5 cvsdaiess square feet of Eureka Cork Bulletin Board, 
delivered to address below. 






Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Rulletin Boards. 












Plans are being forwarded for quotation on................2eeeeee8 job. 





Address (a Ee Ns 4-6-4. 6.06408 AR Cia ON 
Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 


“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 





No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 





— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 





Book Truck 
No. 8035 





Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 
| 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 





n A.S.C. Installation 
Auditorium, ‘Tanaice High a Jamaica, N. Y¥. 
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Seating::-as in all 
School Seatin 


American’ Superiority is Acknowledged, 


N auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the 
I country over acclaim the superiority of the A. S.C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design ... an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. With a diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets ... an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 


n A. S.C. Auditorium Installation 
Franke HL Morscil — a. School, Irvington, N. J. 
Donn 


TESSSueeRVcailaseece shaeas ee Rafer TTT 


Ett 


Sneath. 


r, Architect 





THWART rT 
lil An A.S.C. Auditorium Installation, Cossitt Avenue zoone High School, La Grange, IIL. 
HT 1 __Childs & Smith. Architec 





n A. S.C. Installation 
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WRITE OR WIRE 


FOR LATEST CAT- 
ALOG ON EVER- 
HOLD SEATING 
EQUIPMENT. WE 
MAKE STEEL 
SEATING FOR 


EVERY PURPOSE. 
EVER-HOLD AUTO- 
MATIC STOOLS 
ARE MANUFAC- |} 
TURED BY US EX- 
CLUSIVELY UNDER 
VITEK PATENTS. 





AMERICA’S LARGE 
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EvVER-HOLD 


and many other purposes. 
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ST 
Universities, Colleges and other Educa- 
tional Institutions are rapidly adopting 


Automatic Adjustable Steel Stools and 
Chairs for Laboratory, Art, Drafting, 


THE AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENT AND THE IN- 
DESTRUCTIBLE STEEL CONSTRUCTION HAS 
SOLVED THE SEATING PROBLEM IN THESE 


INSTITUTIONS, BESIDES SAVING A LOT OF 


MONEY. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


This illustration 
shows the locking 
mechanism of the 
Ever-Hold Auto- 
matic Stool, pat- 
ented March 16, 
1926. 


VITEK MANUFACTURING CO., OMAHA, NEB., U. S. A. 





STACKS FLAT FOR CONVENIENT STORAGE 






STAN DARD 
WONT TIP 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed 
throughout our years of expe- 
rience as Folding Chair manu- 
facturers have been incorpo- 
rated in this model. 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and 
will nobly stand up under se- 
vere use. 


It folds 


That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 
only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it 
advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance 
there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can 
be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the 
appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- 
though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- 
pactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive 
styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its 
purpose nobly whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. 




















No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above 
is the pride of the Standard 
Line. It is very comfortable, 
strong, neat in appearance and 
folds very compact. The most 
critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest 
requirements. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 


1020 S. Foote St. 





Indiana, U.S. A. 
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—Here’s the 
Desk. 


Where 
Fixed Seating 





Required 


The demand now, . where 
fixed seating is required, is 
for a single pedestal desk. 

We have met this demand 
most admirably and success- 
fully, everyone admits, with 
this 


New 
National 
Pedestal Desk 


It has the Universal adjustment, that is, vertical and hori- 
zontal in ONE operation. To adjust it, merely loosen the 
set bolt and raise or lower the desk to the height desired. 
There is no “play” in the joint when locked. 





The same desk 
equipped with the 
Moeser Extended 
Arm. 


The seat and back are shaped to conform hygienically 
to the human figure, and afford the maximum amount of 
comfort. 


It is easy to keep clean. There are no grooves, channels 
or openings where dust can collect. 


The large base insures permanent fastening to the floor. 






“National” Pedestal Lecture or Recitation 
Room Seats, equipped with Tablet Arm — 
High School, Kenosha, Wis. 


REGULAR 
PEDESTAL 
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DESK. 


The Moeser Extended Arm Rest 


Is a wonderiul improvement. The back is sup- 
ported; pupils have adequate writing space with 
proper arm support; they look straight forward, 
without twisting—the posture is comfortable, con- 
venient, and healthful. 

The attachment surfaces for top and seat are also larger 
than those used on other single pedestal desks. 


The wood parts used are all made from selected birch, 
thoroughly seasoned and kiln dried. Seat brackets are of 
unbreakable malleable steel. 


We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for our 
complete Catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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“National” Adjustable Pedestal Desks — 
English Room, Kenosha, Wis., High School. 
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STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either ply- 
wood or solid at same price. Saddled 
seat will be furnished on request. Top 
of standard rectangular pattern with 
flush top inkwell as shown in sizes 0 to 
4. Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has an adjustable leveling device. 
Wood parts are of hard maple, walnut 
finish. (Oak will be furnished on re- 
quest.) Seven plywood top, for 20c ad- 
ditional. The steel parts are dark olive 
green. The feet are shod with gliding 
domes, or upon request will be equipped 
with floor fastenings. Steel book box 
as shown. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @ $4.90. 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


This desk may be had with two drawers 
at $13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with 
five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel 
frame and body that is finished dark 
olive green. The top and drawers of 
five-ply built up quartered oak, finished 
dark golden. 







COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 Ibs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 


A 
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With Plywood Seat 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No. 420 


Above is an illustration of the Colum- 
bia Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. The 
frame is of steel, arc welded to prevent 
breakage, and is finished in olive green. 
Back slats are of quartered oak, while 
the seat and arm are of plain oak or 
maple. Price of each $4.25; with perfo- 
rated shelf $.25 extra. 


No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 
Can be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafe- 
teria, or the Library. Oak seat and quar- 
tered oak back are finished dark golden 
or brown. Has an olive brown steel 
frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 


= 
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ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 
THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. The position of the quar- 
tered oak back slats are also adjustable. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. These desks may be assembled 
more quickly and more easily than the com- 
bination desks. 

No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders $0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... 20 















Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 lbs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 
and 1 


No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOOKS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 
term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 

Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 55 in. 
As, CGI 5.6 0:66:00: 66.6665 5:5660060504 0860008088 $30.00 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA. 
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We have received orders from the following cities and towns. Several separate orders from some of 


From May Ist to Sept. 10th, 1928. 


them. Most of our orders come from those who have bought Indestructos before. 


From May Ist, 1927, to April 30th, 1928, we received orders from 1010 cities and towns; send for list 


of users and illustrated catalogue. 


ALABAMA 
Bessemer 
Birmingham 
Brewton 
Fayette 
Flomaton 
Gadsden 
Carodova 
Lisman 
McCullough 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Oakman 
Selma 
Vernon 
ALASKA 
Fairbanks 
ARIZONA 
Luxora 
McGales 
Nogales 
Phoenix 
Vikesburg 
Winslow 
ARKANSAS 
Ashdown 
Beebe 
Camden 
Glenwood 
Montiello 
Pine Bluff 
Rector 
Russell 
Searcy 
Tillar 

West Helena 
Black Oak 
CALIFORNIA 
Fillmore 
Claremont 
Gustine 
Lompac 

Los Angeles 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Luis Obispo 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alta. 
Saskatoon 
Toronto 


Lethbridge, Alberta 
Rossland Brist., Cal 


Winnipeg, Man. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Georgetown 
New London 
Stamford 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Colorado Springs 
Estom 

Fort Collins 
Fort Madison 
Hudson 
Kersey 
Lamor 
Loveland 
Seibert 

D. C, 
Washington 
DELAWARE 
Dover 
Wilmington 
FLORIDA 
Bronson 
Jacksonville 
Fort Myers 
Kendall 
Lakeland 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Eatonton 
Gray 

Macon 
Mount Zion 
Savannah 
Statesboro 
Valdosta 
IDAHO 
Barnesville 
Burley 
Byronville 
Caldwe)l 
Jerome 
Marietta 
Tetonia 
ILLINOIS 
Adeline 
Argenta 
Arlington Hts. 
Augusta 
Bethaney 
selleville 
Big Bay 
Blandinsville 
Bloomington 
Brook port 
Burnside 
Carthage 
Champaign 
Culter 

East Alton 
Elgin 
Elmhurst 
Eureka 


Yairdale 
Findly 
Galesburg 
Glencoe 
Highland 
Homer 
Hume 
Tiliopotis 
Kewanee 
Kenilworth 
Jacksonville 
Joliet 

Lake Forest 
Long Point 
Lovington 
Ludlow 
Macomh 
Mattoon 
Moline 
Mount Morris 
Morrison 
Niles Center 
Oak Park 
Owaneco 
Oswego 
Ottawa 
Paris 

Pekin 
Peoria 
Plainfield 
Pinkneyville 
Ridgefarm 
Rock Falls 
Rockford 
Roselle 

San Jose 
Saimemein 
Schroots 
Song Point 
Stone Fort 
Stockton 
Streator 
Trivoli 
Thompon 
Urbana 
Villa Ridge 
Walnut 
West Frankfort 
Witt 
Aurora 
Virden 
INDIANA 
Attica 
*“Brimfild 
Bedford 
Brookville 
Bridgeton 
Colfax 
Columbus 
Cloverdale 
Dayton 
Decatur 
Danville 
Depane 
Delphia 
Demotte 
Dupont 
East Chicago 
Evansville 
Fairland 
Fillmore 
Fontanet 
Fortville 
Fort Branch 
Franklin 
Greencastle 
Hillsdale 
Hammond 
Hartford City 
Hatfield 
Indianapolis 
Knightstown 
Lapel 
Lafayette 
Lake Valley 
Linton 
Lawrenceburg 
Leavenworth 
Logansport 
Lebanon 
Madison 
Merrillville 
McCordsville 
Marengo 
Markleville 
Mount Summit 
Michigan City 
Monroeville 
Mulberry 
North Madison 
North Vernon 
Owensburg 
Peru 

Pine Valley 
Pierceton 
Rensselaer 
Ripley 
Russellville 
Rockville 
St. Bernice 
St. Paul 
Silver Lake 
South Bend 
South Whitely 
Terre Haute 
Trafalgar 
Twelve Miles 
Vanderburg 
Vincennes 
Waldron 
Wadesville 


Satisfied, repeating customers are our greatest asset. 


Walkerton 
Winchester 
Westport 


IOWA 
Ames 
Andrew 
Bode 

Boone 

Burt 

Cedar Rapids 
Charter Oak 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Denison 
Dubuque 
Early 

Fort Madison 
Glenwood 
Guttenbery 
Hartley 
Holstein 
Kamnor 
Lahrville 
Lansing 
McIntire 
Mason City 
North English 
Perry 
Ridgeway 
Rudd 
Sheldon 
Sioux City 
Schleswig 
Unionville 
Vail 
Weoster 
Westfield 
Chesterfield 
Lestor 
Stuart 
Winthrop 
KANSAS 
Barnes 
Brazilton 
Cassaday 
Duquoin 
Hillsboro 
Hugoton 
Larned 
Lebanon 
Great Bend 
Garnett 
Marysville 
Lake City 
Phillipsburg 
Salina 
Topeka 
Turner 
KENTUCKY 
Anchorage 
Buechel 
Central City 
Carter 

East Bernstadt 
Greenup 
Hodgeenville 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Madisonville 
Paducah 
Paris 
LOUISIANA 
Grand Copeau 
Jeanerette 
Mansura 
Morgan City 
MAINE 
Augusta 
Claribon 
Danforth 
Guilford 
Houlton 
Limestone 
Liston 
Madison 
Mapleton 
Milo 
Milford 
Oramo 
Pittsfield 
Portland 
Readfield 
Rockport 
Thorndike 
Waldboro 
Westfield 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Chestertown 
Easton 

Osgood 

Oxford 
Northeast 
Silver Springs 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Chelsea 
Easthampton 
Jamaia PI. 
Lynn 

Milford 

North Dighton 
Oak Bluffs 
West Newsbury 
South Weymouth 
Worcester 
Wareham 
Waverly 
MINNESOTA 


Albert Lea 
Belle Plaine 
Fergus Falls 
Green Isle 
Lake Wilson 
Marshall 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
South Hibbing 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian 

Almo 

Ann Arbor 
Benton Harbour 
Beaverton 
Cooperville 
Detroit 
Dowagac 
Farmington 
Fowelville 
Genesse 
Grand Rapids 
Hancock 
Hudson 
Ironwood 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Marquette 
Morenci 
Mount Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Negaunee 
New Buffalo 
New Lathrop 
Osseo 
Pontiac 
Rexton 
Saginaw 
Sebervainy 
Sherwood 
Stevenson 
Three Oaks 
Three Rivers 
St. Joseph 
Vermontville 
Wakefield 


MISSOURI 
Boonville 
Clark Junction 
Clarksville 
Broodville 
Bronough 
Cape Gelrardeau 
Crystal City 
Fayatte 
Garden City 
Gilman City 
Galena 
Jonesburg 
Kansas City 
Lanaster 
Livonia 

Love Tree 
Marysville 
Marshall 
Nashua 

New Hampton 
Orrick 
Pattonsburg 
Pleasant Hill 
Pilot Grove 
Puxico 
Rovanna 
Rushville 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 
Seanette 
Steele 

Trenton 
Washburn 
Warrensburg 
Webster Grove 
Moberly 
MISSISSIPPI 


Cleveland 
Europa 
Hazezlhurst 
Lexington 
Jackson 
McNeil 

Olive Branch 
Oxford 
Tillataba 
Walnut Grove 


MONTANA 
Alder 
Absarokee 
Billings 
Brady 
Butte 
Coffe Creek 
Columbus 
Cassade 
Bradview 
Clyde Park 
Craig 
Edgar 
Lodge Grass 
Mildred 
Missoula 
Reed Point 
Stevensville 
Simms 
Teny 

Terry 
Schobey 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Acworth 
Bethlehem 


Franklin 
Jefferson 
Lancaster 
New Market 


NEW JERSEY 
Brunswick 
Caldwell 


Cedarville 
Clinton 
Dorothy 
Elmo 
Hewitt 

Hot. Springs 
Leonia 
Lindenword 
Keyport 
Mine Hill 
Ocean City 
Reading 
Readington 
Riverside 
Rutherford 
Spring Lake 
Vineland 
Trenton 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
Allegany 
Anconia 
Athol Springs 
Auburn 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Carmel 
Callicoon 
Cold Springs 
Cortland 
Dalton 
Decatur 
Edmeston 
Elmira 
Fishers Island 
Fabuis 
Goshen 
Greenfield 
Hamilton 
Harboun 
Harnell 
Hudson 
Keuka Park 
Kingston 
Manroneck 
Manorville 
Mineville 
New Hartford 
Olean 
Portland 
Onedia 
North Creek 
New Hyde Park 
New York 
Peekskill 
Plattsburgh 
Putman Valley 
Rome 
Rochester 
Richmon4ville 
Singerlands 
South Byre 
Suutn Otselia 
Saratoga 
Syracuse 
Spring Lake 
Tully 
Verbank 
Wampsville 
Westfield 
Westsand 
Whitesville 
Tuscarona 
Poughkeepsie 
NEW MEXICO 
Anthony 
East La Vegas 
Fort Summer 
Gallup 

Roy 
NEBRASKA 
Arcadia 
Arapahoe 
Central City 
Crookson 
Clay Center 
Dakota City 
Dix Stapleton 
Dawson 
Hamlet 
Geneva 
Kearney 
Kimball 
Lincoln 
Louisville 
Newfoundland 
Paxtom 
Plattsmouth 
Polk 

Pender 
Rushville 
Salem 

St. John 
Shelby 
Stapleton 
Stanton 
Stunt 
Fairbury 
Omaha 
Valparaiso 
Wallace 


Albermarie 
Charlotte 
Dana 

Epkin 
Etowah 

Flat Rock 
Hendersonville 
Henderson 
Highpoint 
Lexington 
Marshall 
Mount Airy 
Greensboro 
Morehead City 
Raleigh 
Ramsuer 
Stoney Point 
Durham 
Wingate 
Williamstown 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Crosby 

Fargo 

Gladstone 

Grand Forks 
Jamestown 

Lisbon 

Oberon 


OHIO 

Akron 
Ashtabula 
Archbold 
Bowling Green 
Blue Ash 
Bellevue 
Burton City 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Chillicothe 
Cleves 
Cleveland 
Columbia 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Delphos 

East Orwell 
Garfield 
Goshen 
Grand Rapids 
Greenville 
Fredericksburg 
Tronton 
Hamilton 
Kenmore 
Middlesport 
Moscow 

Lima 

Lucky 

Niles 

North Jackson 
Orriville 
Painesville 
Portsmouth 
Pleasant Plain 
Rawson 
Sebring 
Toledo 
Urbana 
Warren 
Walhanding 
Willoughby 
Willshire 
Wooster 
Pickerington 
OKLAHOMA 


Apperson 
Coalgate 
Elgin 

Elk City 

El Reno 
Gercenemo 
Marlow 
Mount Park 
Okla. City 
Oakwood 
Ponea City 
Randlett 
Sayne 
Shawnee 
Nash 
Temple 
Tulsa 
Waurika 
Willow 
Weatherford 


OREGON 
Beaverton 
Vale 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona 
Aliquippa 
Annondale 
Auis 

Arcadia 

Baily 

Black Lick 
Beaver 
Blairsville 
Centerville 
Chester County 
Clearfield 
Carrollton Rds. 
Cochranton 
Cornwells 
Cressona 
Cherwick 
Coundershort 
Chalfont 


NORTH CAROLINA Connellville 


Andrew 


Calmar 


Conway 
Dillsburg 
Donora 
Drexel Hill 
Dunncannon 
Enon Valley 
East Mauch 
Export 
Factoryville 
Franklin 
Greenfield 
Granity 
Harrisburg 
Harmonville 
Holsopple 
Houtzdale 
Hovers Villege 
Hughtesville 
Hazelton 
Harmonville 
Indian Head 
Irvington 
Leechburg 
Lexington 
Lewisburg 
Lawston 
Latrobe 
Liverpool 
Kinzua 
McElhatton 
McClure 
Monaca 
Mahaffey 
Mill Hall 
Middleboro 
Midland 

Mill Village 
Montoursville 
Mifflin 

New Castle 
New Kinsington 
New Holland 
New Stanton 
Newtown 
New Broomfield 
New Brighton 
Obesonia 
Pennsburg 
Penfield 
Pine Grove 
Port Allegony 
Philadelphia 
Oxford 
Quincy 
Reynolds 
Rising City 
Scranton 
Shamakin 
Sharpesville 
Summerville 
Tower City 
Tunkhannock 
Woodland 
Williamsport 
Williamstown 
Warren 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cheraw 
Greenville 
Latta 

Loris 
Spartanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Herreid 
Rapid City 
Spearfish 
Merriman 


Wessington Springs 


South Shore 
Corsica 


TENNESSEE 
Chattonooga 
Cumberland Gap 
Henderson 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Rives 
Jasper 
Sevierville 
Springfield 
Somerville 
TEXAS 
Ablene 
Andrew 
Bassetts 
Bonham 
Beaumont 
Brunswick 
Corpus Christie 
Dallas 
Dorchester 
Estelline 
Elmo 

El Pado 
Fal Furrias 
Fort Worth 
Fronia 
Fayetteville 
Gilmer 
Gaveston 
Georgetown 
lowa City 
lowa Park 
Jessup 
Lampasas 
La Tuna 
Marble Falls 
Mathis 
Mount Vernon 
Ranken 


Rose Wood 
New Elm 
San Antonia 
Santa Anna 
San Benito 
Tinngrove 
Waco 
Wallforth 
White Deer 
Wink 

Wolfe City 
Wichita Falls 
York Town 
Ysleta 
Pfugerville 


UTAH 


Cedar City 
Milford 
Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 


Burlington 
Brookfield 
Bucklin 
Concord 
Gower 
Highgate 
Mound@ville 
Proctor 
Rocky Mount 
Ruthland 
Senath 
Shelburne 
South Hero 
St. Albans 
Stanton 


VIRGINIA 


Accotink 
Bristol 

Clifton Station 
Burke 
Danville 
Farmville 
Hampton 
Lawrenceville 
Lexington 
Manassas 
Nokesville 
Roanoke 
Rocky Mount 
Staunton 
Victoria 
Newington 
Waynesboro 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Alexandria 
Alderson 
Besoco 
Charleston 
Cottageville 
Clendenin 
Elienboro 
Fairmount 
Fayette 
Logan 
Lewsburg 
Milton 
Madison 
Man 

Rifely 
Ranceverte 
Raymond City 
Sissonville 
W. Hamlin 
Welch 
Morgantown 
Thurmond 


RHODE ISLAND 


East Prividence 
Westerly 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 
Cooks 
Pullman 
Spokane 
Stevenson 
Taunton 
Willard 
WISCONSIN 
Almond 
Chippewa Falls 
Casco 

Colby 
Delmavan 
Delafield 
Delaware 
Green Bay 
Hillsboro 
Hurley 
Milwaukee 
Phindlander 
Sturgeon Bay 
Superior 
Rio Creek 
Rockford 
Wabeno 
WYOMING 
Gillette 
Glendo 
Huntley 
Lagrange 
Noskee 
Granite Canyon 
Sheridian 
Rozet 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
St. Johns 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 
Large 

Medium 

Small 
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The Union Moveable 
Desk and Chair 


A self-contained unit with its chair 
always positioned for the work of the 
pupil. 

Its back and seat have always been 
the guiding star in hygiene. The two- 
rail type of chair back may be substi- 
tuted for that illustrated if desired. 


The means for adjusting the desk 
and chair are more simple than any 
other known device. 


The lifting lid has friction hinges to 
prevent slamming that are absolutely 
enduring. 


The metal parts are of seamless 
steel tubing and pressed steel welded 
substantially into one piece. 


No other factory has a more com- 
plete line of schoolroom seating. 


New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
(Manufacturers) 


Trenton, N. J. 


Established Incorporated 
August, 1870 March, 1886 





No. 600, illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box, chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring cor- 
rect posture and real 
comfort. 
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local dealer 





Collegiate 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet armchair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 


For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 


or distributor. 


E:W.A.ROWLES Co. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
| CHICAGO 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 





ILLINOIS 


Rowles 


Sanford 
Invincible Desk . Model X 





CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor contacts) 
and will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 
age the most delicate floor covering. 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


is Compact. 


Fifty make a stack 


the height 


of a man. 


Examine an IDEAL at our expense — — send the coupon. 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, 
finish and seat as checked: 


0 Brown (walnut) 1) Battleship Gray (1) Wood Seat 
1 Maroon (mahogany)[) Olive Green C1) Leatherette Seat 
We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 
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Gets “/.xcellent’ in heating 
. 2. and earns it 


ET a Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump matriculate 

in your school. Assign it to the return line of the 

heating system and that’s the last you will hear of it 
except for reports marked “excellent.” 


No coaching or disciplining, in the form of tinkering, 


Ao RS MCAT ORT OTR EME Lo en 





is needed to keep a Jennings Pump up to mark. No time 
out for inspection—no expenses for serious repairs or 


Janitor-engineers and su- 


ees a seer replacements. Always on the job removing air and con- 
where Jennings Pumps are : ; : . 
installed, report noticeable densation quickly and completely — it assures instant 


a ee ee ere 


fuel economies, Write for 


porter heat in every radiator. 

Besides, a Jennings Pump costs little to run. Because of 
its unique operating principle, water only is pumped 
against the boiler pressure. Air and vapor, representing 
about four-fifths of the volume handled, are delivered 
to atmosphere without back pressure. In this way, less 


power is needed. 


Jennings Pumps 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK CONN. . 
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Have Cartoons Any Value? 


In the current literature of the day, space is given 
to the cartoon. Artists are employed to express a thought, 
a cause, or a situation in picture form. A cartoon that 
must be studied in order to decipher its meaning is a 
failure. The art of the cartoonist is to present his theme 
so graphically, tersely, and completely as to disclose its 
meaning at a glance. 

For thirty-five years the SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL has employed cartoons as a means of picturing 
situations and problems in the school life of the nation. 
These cartoons have done much to bring to the atten- 
tion of the school public, certain phases in administra- 
tive service of importance to them. 


“TI wish to say how much your cartoons in the 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL aare . appreciated,” 
writes Principal Louise Barrett, of the Witlin School, 
Brainerd, Minn. “One of my teachers has enlarged 
several of them to poster size—to adorn our halls and 
bring a lesson to our pupils.” 

In one instance, one of our cartoons which dealt with 
a pupil problem prompted requests that aggregated ’way 
over 35,000 copies. Some of those dealing with the 
relations of school boards and superintendents, teach- 
ers, and parents, etc., have excited popular interest, and 
have in the main, served the cause of efficient school 
administration. 

An eastern magazine writer, in commenting upon the 
cartoon service of the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 
took occasion to say that they conform with the highest 
conceptions of that art, and that, on the whole, they 
have done much to make clear situations, which in the 
minds of some school officials, would otherwise have 
remained unexplained. 

—THeE EpirTor. 


Our Cover 


Many older members of our school boards and su- 
perintendents will remember a Rogers Group, which 
held a place of honor in the parlor of their boyhood 
home. No sculptor in American history has contrib- 
uted so much to the life and art of his day as did John 
Rogers between 1860 and 1885. Every Rogers Group 
told a realistic story of some phase of the simple life 
of the period. The groups were usually artistic, and 
fitted in ideally with the haircloth sofas and the other 
Victorian furniture of the day. 

The cover of this issue of the JOURNAL is taken 
from one of Rogers’ favorite groups, widely known. It 
represents a typical country school teacher of the mid- 
dle of the last century and a “big girl’ pupil. Like the 
Rogers Groups, the young man who used the country 
school as a stepping stone to a professional career has 
almost entirely disappeared, but the one-room country 
school in many sections has not changed materially. 





Copyright, 1928, by the Bruce Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail 


Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. 
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“Standard” has furnished the electric time service in nearly all the important schools and colleges 
of Vermont. 


Many of these systems were among the first to be installed in New England and have given con- 
tinuous reliable service for many years. 





Edmunds High and Junior High School Group 
Burlington, Vermont 


Architects: R. B. Wilcox, Frank Lyman Austin, Burlington, Vermont 


Following are some of the Vermont Installations of Standard Equipment: 


Barre Middlebury 
Goddard Seminary Middlebury College 
Spaulding High School High School 
Barton Montpelier 
Barton Academy High School 
Bellows Falls Montpelier Seminary 
High School Newport 
Bennington High School 
High School Orleans 
St. Francis de Sales Academy Agricultural High School 
Brandon Proctor 
High School High School 
Brattleboro Randolph 
Grade School High School 
High School Richford 
Burlington High School 
Edmunds High School Rutland 
Junior High School High School 
University of Vermont St. Albans 
Castleton High School 
State Normal School St. Johnsbury 



















Derby Line St. Johnsbury Academy 
Stanstead College White River Junction 
: High School 

Fairtex “Windsor 
Bellows Free Academy High School 

Hartford State St. Grammar School 


Grammar School Union St. Cchool 
Lyndon Center Winooski 
Lyndon Institute High School 


“Standard” Equipment makes satisfied users. 





Send for information on the new Standard Science Current Supply Panels. 


Write Home Office or nearest branch. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Company of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Can. 


1428 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore Branches 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 

10 High Street, Boston 

901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 
83 South High Street, Columbus 


50 Church Street, New York City 
1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
229 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 
148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
110 S..Cedar St., Spokane 


716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 
562 Penn Street, Denver 

806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit,Mich. 
Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 
745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 


“MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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The Story of a School Fight 


Carl N. Taylor, State University of New Mexico 


School superintendents are paid higher sal- 
aries than teachers. Presumably they are ex- 
pected to be specially qualified by training or 
experience to handle administrative problems. 
Yet one of the most common sources of school 
trouble in small towns is the tendency of school 
boards to nullify attempts on the part of the 
superintendent to perform the duties of an ad- 
ministrator. After paying high wages for a 
skilled executive, they deny him the right to 
do many of the things for which they have hired 
him. And when this situation exists, serious 
trouble is almost certain to follow. 

To the student of education, it seems as ab- 
surd to employ a trained administrator and then 
deny him the right to direct school policy, as 
it would be, in a case of illness, to consult a 
specialist only to apply the remedies of a quack. 
And it is difficult to see why so many school 
boards composed, not of students of education, 
but of solid, level-headed, successful citizens, 
should do so unwise a thing. 

The fault lies, usually, in a general miscon- 
ception of the duties of school-board members, 
rather than any pernicious intention upon their 
part. Nothing is further from the thoughts of 
the average school director than the idea of 
hampering the school. He takes his job seriously 
—too seriously; therein lies the difficulty. He 
has been elected to serve his community as a 
member of the school board; that means to him 
that he is expected to take an active part in 
handling the internal affairs of the school. 


It is incredible to him that his participation 
in local educational affairs should be limited 
to the making of general policies, to finance, 
and to the consideration and approval, or dis- 
approval, of matters initiated or at least recom- 
mended by the superintendent. And the mo- 
ment the superintendent begins to show that 
he is actually the chief school executive, this 
type of board member begins to feel that he has 
been done an injustice. He forgets that he is 
a dry-goods merchant or a farmer and insists 
that he is a school administrator. 


Unless both men concerned have a great deal 
of tact, trouble usually begins at this point. 
More often than not it is serious trouble. In 
direct ratio to the self-assertiveness and aggres- 
siveness of the superintendent on the one hand, 
and the stubbornness and sense of civic duty of 
the board member on the other, there is hardly 
any limit to which the trouble may not go. 
And once a school fight is started, it is difficult 
to keep out the even more pernicious elements 
of local political and religious controversy. 


Confusion of the functions of board members 
and administrators has long been a thorn in the 
side of American education. It has almost dis- 
appeared in the larger cities, and in a few of 
the older states it has been greatly reduced. 
But in the newer states, and particularly in the 
smaller communities of these states, it still re- 
mains one of the most serious of educational 
problems. <As a rule, the smaller the com- 
munity, and the more isolated it is, the more 
likely it is to have school trouble from this 
source. 


A school fight which came to a head in a 
prosperous farming community of a southwest- 
ern state this year, well illustrates the difficul- 
ties which may arise when school boards take 
over the duties of administrators. I shall sum- 
rarize briefly the situation as it occurred; the 
participants are fictitious, but 
account is a true narrative of the 

occurre d. 


imes of the 
wt srwise the 
events as they 
For several years the publie schools of this 
town (which for the purposes of this article I 
shall call Zanthor) had been in the hands of a 


superintendent who lived in Zanthor, and who 
was more interested in politics than in educa- 
tion. There had been a growing sentiment 
against him, but by skillful maneuvering he 
had kept his job. In the meantime his admin- 
istration of school affairs had become more and 
more lax. He kept practically no records; he 
made no attempt to enforce attendance; and he 
became very popular with the students because 
he paid little attention to discipline. 


Finally, just before the end of the 1926-27 
school year, this superintendent received a local 
political appointment and resigned. The school 
board had placed the hiring of teachers in the 
hands of a committee of three, dominated by 
two members, local politicians, and friends of 
the retiring superintendent, who always voted 
alike. They employed one, Gray, to serve the 
remainder of the term. 


Gray was in business in Zanthor, and active 
in politics. His wife was a teacher in the high 
school, and had been for several years. It was 
a common understanding that both received 
their appointments as a reward for political 
services rendered by Gray, services 
which were, by the way, of more or less ques- 
tionable nature. 


A move was made by the board to elect Gray 
as the superintendent for the following year; 
but here the members ran afoul of public opin- 
ion and were forced to give up the scheme. 
Mrs. Gray was reelected as a teacher, although 
there was a great deal of opposition to her by a 
large number of the townspeople. 

Blocked in its plan to play politics, the hiring 
committee appointed as superintendent a man 
named Brown. He was a competent adminis- 
trator, with a long record in an eastern city; 
he had been forced to move to the Southwest 
on account of ill health. After hiring him, the 
board settled down to await developments. 


One of the two board members who were 
friendly to Gray made the remark on the day 
before the opening of school that Brown was 
due to have trouble. He intimated that Brown 
migt be forced to leave before the school year 
ended, and hinted that Gray was the man for 
the place. 


Difficulties began during the first day of 
school. On that day Mrs. Gray was heard to 
advise her class to refuse to carry out the new 
superintendent’s instructions in regard to a cer- 
tain rule which he had established. From that 
time onward there was a lining up of forces 
and more or less open hostility. 

Several new teachers had been employed. Of 
these, all except a man named Davis, were loyal 
to Superintendent Brown; this man allied him- 
self with the faction which was governed by 
the Grays. About half of the old teachers sup- 
ported the new administration. 
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It is not hard to see that Brown was facing 
a difficult situation. He was a new man, a 
stranger. His faculty was divided. The stu- 
dents were unaccustomed to discipline. Clearly 
he needed the whole-hearted support of the 
school board and authority to work as he saw fit, 

But the support which he received from the 
board was negligible. Two of the members were 
openly unfriendly. Two were friendly and 
anxious to see the schools prosper, but were 
hesitant about giving up their traditional priv- 
ilege of participation in the school administra- 
tion. A fifth member agreed with most of 
Brown’s policies, but he was in business and 
unwilling to do anything that might alienate 
any of his customers. 

Almost from the first, the directors met with- 
out Brown’s presence. Although he requested 
that he be permitted to attend the meetings and 
to have a voice in the discussion of school 
affairs, this privilege was denied him. He was 
summoned only when the board felt that it 
needed information from him. 

No serious trouble arose until the end of the 
first six weeks’ period. It happened that Mrs. 
Gray and Davis were rather lenient in their 
grading; some of the new teachers were more 
exacting. A number of the pupils and several 
of the patrons visited the various board mem- 
bers to protest the low grades given by these 
teachers. They mentioned the fact that Brown 
had refused to overrule teachers’ grades, as the 
former superintendent was said to have done. 
These people were encouraged by the minority 
group of the directors, and they were not dis- 
couraged by the others. Without avail, Brown 
suggested to the board that matters like grades 
are internal problems which should be handled 
by the superintendent. 

From that day forward, disgruntled parents 
came to the school board with their complaints. 
The opinion of the community was about 
equally divided; those who were friendly to 
Brown took their grievances to the board mem- 
bers who were favorable to him, and those who 
were against him consulted with the other direc- 
tors. But in all cases the results were the same; 

the board members listened to the com- 
plaints and proceeded to give advice upon them, 
instead of referring the complainants to Brown. 

Both Gray and the former superintendent 
took part in the discussion. Delegations of 
students, finding the former superintendent 
anxious to give advice, consulted with him fre- 
quently upon questions which should have been 
settled by Brown. 

On one oceasion, a group of seniors, dissat- 
isfied by a decision which Brown had made 
regarding the annual class play, left school dur- 
ing recitation periods to lay the question before 
the ex-superintendent. But when Brown sus- 
pended them for leaving school without per- 
mission, they were upheld by the majority of 
the directors. The effect of such action upon 
the discipline and morale of the school is read- 
ily apparent. 

A local minister was dissatisfied by his daugh- 
ter’s grade in an English course. Brown in- 
formed him that he would not overrule the 
grade given by the teacher. Thereupon the 
minister, upon the advice of a board member, 
circulated a petition asking the dismissal of 
Brown. In its initial stages, this question was 
wholly outside the province of the school direc- 
tors. It should have been thrashed out by the 
parent, the teacher, and the superintendent. Yet 
one board member saw fit to take a hand in it; 
and the board as a whole made no effort to 
discourage the circulation of the petition. 

As the time for the reelection of teachers 
approached, the directors found their time 
monopolized by persons who came to urge the 
retention or dismissal of one teacher or another. 
It developed that there was not a single mem- 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Graduating from Grub Street 


Harlan C. Hines, Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati 


In the foregoing articles! of this series J may 
geem to have spoken of the “strong young man 
so much needed in teaching” as having passed 
forever from among us. But I do not wish to 
let that impression stand. To use the words 
of James Whitcomb Riley, “he is not dead, he 
is just away.” Somewhere, outside the corpo- 
rate limits of our professonal area, he is walk- 
ing heavily, sometimes stumblingly, over the 
rough earth of commerce or through the thick- 
ets of industry. Whether or not he is to be 
allowed to stay out there depends upon a num- 
ber of things. But, by way of emphasis, may 
I mention again the two bars we have erected 
against his success in teaching? They are: (1) 
the necessity for being inventive on an empty 
stomach; and (2) the necessity, under pressure 
from professional hotspurs, for stimulating 
scientifie service. 

If one is to attain suecess, I know of no 
occupation that calls for more ingenuity than 
does teaching; nor, considering the amount of 
mental energy expended, do I know of any in 
which the material rewards are so dispropor- 
tionately low. But enough has been said about 
the salary situation to show the critical analyst, 
at least, that, if we are to save for the profes- 
sion the men who might give it the best of 
service and the greatest amount of prestige, we 
shall have to somehow jar loose a competency 
for them. 

Propaganda Methods in Question 

Now, I do not wish to imply that boards of 
education and school trustees have done noth- 
ing worth while in the matter of salary adjust- 
ments, although in far too few cases has action 
come voluntarily. They have, in instances, 
when aroused by the previously planned propa- 
ganda of pedagogical publicists, done more than 
the man in the street has felt was necessary, 
urgent, or equitable. But they have left much 
to be desired, especially in the methods with 
which their beneficences have been bestowed. 
If we may judge by the examples we have before 
us, it is next to impossible for a board of educa- 
tion to raise the salaries of teachers without 
first making it very plain to the public just 
what a poor worm the teacher is and just what 
a short distance it is from his present position 
to the county farm. And this may seem an 
unusual way to put it, but I believe all this 
public agitation for increases for teachers has 
done more to harm the profession than it has 
to help it, particularly in light of our efforts 
to enlist the right sort of young men. No young 
man who regards himself as a potential leader 
is likely to be attracted to a type of work that 
everybody knows is so poorly rewarded that it 
falls just outside of community-chest activi- 
ties. The star to which he will hitch his wagon, 
although at times seemingly too effulgent with 
the russet burnishing of gold, holds the promise 
of a home of his own, an unquestionable place 
in his social world, and provision for old age. 
If we are to get him in, may I suggest as the 
first constructive principle that some way be 
found to increase salaries without public 
acclaim of the teacher’s poverty. Let him at 
least share the dignity that is permitted police- 
men, firemen, and other city employees. 

Researching Education to Death 

I may seem also, in previous discussions, to 
have been a little hard upon the “science” of 
education, and, although it is not my purpose 
here to retract anything I have said, a few words 
of elaboration may help to clear up the meaning 
of certain accusations. I recall that a few years 
ago, having made an informal talk on measure- 


1Let the Cry for Men be Articulate in the May, 1928, 
issue, and Pedagogical Palliatives in the July, 1928, 
issue of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL. 


ments before a group of schoolmen, I was quoted 
in the school paper as having spoken of the 
pioneers in measurements in harsh terms. 
Nothing could have been further from the truth, 
but the unfortunate misquotation was carried 
in metropolitan papers the country over, and it 
taught me a big lesson: either keep still or go 
to extremes in clarifying any, even semipublic, 
statement. 

So, if there is anybody who, because he read 
what I had to say about the “science” of educa- 
tion has become pessimistic or morose, let him 
now be of good cheer. For I am about to say 
that the “science” of education is not, in and 
of itself, to blame for the predicament into 
which the schools have been thrown, but rather 
it is the superficial manner in which its multi- 
farious branches have been employed. As 
President Butler has pointed out, so much of 
the work that passes under the name of scientific 
research is nothing but a collection of existing 
authoritative viewpoints; and, under scientific 
research in education, it may be added, we have 
this type of activity carried to the nth degree. 
In our teacher-training colleges during the past 
few years, so many researches have been con- 
ducted and their results made public that an 
experienced superintendent no longer knows on 
which side to part his hair (if any), and a young 
teacher, busy with the task of learning to be- 
come a good instructor, is so far behind in 
scientific information that he himself is likely 
at any time to become a subject for investiga- 
tion. In fact, these cannot keep up on the books 
in education, to say nothing of the latest ex- 
periments. 

All of this is said in good faith. If allowed 
to express themselves, a majority of the men 
engaged in educational work would probably 
agree with it. They have been swamped by new 
discoveries in method and new theories in child 
training, and no sooner have they felt them- 
selves faintly familiar with testing, for instance, 
than they must try to assimilate the gestalt 
theory of learning. If they should suddenly rise 
up in their seats and ask, What does it all mat- 
ter? they would be immediately classified as 
nitwits and their places taken by experts being 
graduated from the teachers’ college then most 
in favor. As a result, they keep still about it, 
pretend to knowledge they do not have, and go 
right on trying to do the best they can to make 
the nation’s children a little more acceptable in 
polite society. 

There is one school of education in which this 
situation seems to have been sensed. In it two 
years’ work is now required for its master’s 
degree, and it proposes that its graduates shall 
become not only specialists in the teaching art 
but general-ists in their grasp of educational 
trends. Its instructors have fallen into habits 
of reserve, so that a single investigation may go 





on there for ten years before its results are 
brought forward as a solution to some vexing 
problem. For these things it will be subject to 
attacks of aspersion and to a damning with 
faint praise, but it is likely to get nearer to 
its stated goal than most of the training colleges 
now in existence. 

The cause for most of our wild scrambles for 
new and unusual theories does not lie behind 
the state laws for certification. They (the state 
laws) have demanded usually a small number 
of pedagogical courses designed to show the 
prospective teacher how to succeed in the class- 
room. It lies, rather, on the ample bosom of 
teacher-college ambition, and this is best ex- 
pressed by the optimism with which these train- 
ing centers embrace new courses and proposed 
reorganizations. Perhaps this attitude is neces- 
sary, in view of the fact that only so long as 
they keep up steam in the old calliope will stu- 
dents be attracted to the big circus. But, in 
their very optimism, they are often led into in- 
clusion of courses and into advancement of 
theories which, in actual value to the teacher 
in training, are worth less than a set of summer 
furs. (At this point I wish I might be spe- 
cific; but I do not wish to be unkind; and then, 
too, I might be wrong.) 

When briefly summarized, this is to say that 
if we want to attract the right sort of young 
men into teaching we shall have to so strengthen 
the beginning courses in our professional col- 
leges that young men, enrolled in them for 
exploratory purposes, will not be driven out by 
sheer monotony. Then, through the elimination 
of a lot of folderol that passes under the name 
of professional training, we, under the guidance 
of local needs and state laws, shall have to 
narrow down the required courses to minimum 
essentials, and give more time to these. And, 
in order that we may know just what courses 
to offer, the validity of educational theories 
should be determined by representative admin- 
istrators and teachers in conjunction with col- 
lege teachers of education, rather than by the 
last named working alone. 


College Graduation Essential 

Gradually we are headed toward the day when 
no person who is not a college graduate will be 
permitted to teach in a public school. We know, 
of course, that college graduation in no sense 
guarantees teaching ability, but it does promise 
an ungraded quality of maturity that the begin- 
ning teacher sorely needs. And, although the 
Harvard plan of requiring college graduation 
before professional study is undertaken has its 
distinct advantages, it may hardly be recom- 
mended yet as a fixed point of departure for 
all teacher-training institutions. One can easily 
see what this would do to the normal schools, 
many of which have been so materially im- 
proved by passing to the four-year program, 
and I am sure it would do nothing at this time 
to attract young men to teaching. Colleges of 
law, medicine, dentistry, etc., may require as 
many as six years of professional training and 
lose no appreciable amount of drawing power; 
but the returns from such long-time investment 
are so much more likely to be profitable than 
they are in teaching that the plan adopted by 
colleges of education, in providing four years 
of undergraduate work, or of schools of educa- 
tion, in providing two years of undergraduate 
work in addition to two years in liberal arts, 
seem more logical at the present time. We may 
recommend, however, that, as it can be worked 
out and in order to equalize competition and 
inculeate professional pride, no person be em- 
ployed to teach who has not been graduated 
from a four-year college. 
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And, while we are on the subject of profes- 
sional training, attention should be invited to 
the status of so-called teachers’ courses offered 
by professors of academic subjects. Teachers’ 
colleges gradually have been taking over these 
courses because, as Professor Bagley has put it, 
teachers of academic subjects have refused to 
adjust their courses to the needs of the lower- 
school teachers. This is a mild accusation. To 
most professors of education, such courses have 
been emblazoned targets for years and many 
hard words have been said about them. But the 
fact remains that the value of these courses 
depends entirely upon the instructors giving 
them, so that we find some very good, others 
very poor. And, although all of them might 
be improved, it is hardly a divine mission of 
the teachers’ college (unless we except the four- 
year normal school) to offer teachers’ courses 
in academic subject matter. Rather, if we move 
toward a general trimming down of the number 
of required professional courses, we shall, as a 
result, free student teachers to pursue with 
greater zeal the necessary subject matter 
courses, in which case we may recommend (with 
the young man always in mind) that teachers’ 
courses in academic subject matter be empha- 
sized and strengthened. This will have two re- 
lated advantages. First, it will permit pros- 
pective teachers to secure training, under major 
professors, of the major academic subjects pur- 
sued; and second, it will free them from all 
pedagogical courses in method except the basic 
professional course in general methods of 
teaching. 

Supervision or “Snoopervision” ? 

Although the principals of American elemen- 
tary schools have done much to put school super- 
vision on a more dignified plane and although 
we find it, in such cities as Oakland, Calif., 
for example, well fitted to the general scheme of 
school administration, much remains to be done 
before it can be fully accepted as a satisfactory 
administrative device. Every school teacher 
and many board members know how pusillani- 
mous supervision may become, and I am not at 
all sure that this is so much due to lack of 
training for that noble art as it is to over- 
emphasis and undue specialization. Professors 
in our teachers’ colleges have been advocating 
“scientific”? supervision for many years, and to 
them should be given the credit for the many 
fanciful schemes that parade under super- 
vision’s banner. Frankly, I think there are but 
a few of them who know what they are talking 
about. 

However, it is not my purpose here to attack 
supervision as a general stratagem to advance 
the cause of “scientific” education. Rather, it 
is my intent to show that a little more common 
sense in supervision would do much to help 
retain the young men who have gone so far as 
to take up teacher training. The teachers’ col- 
leges have worked out elaborate plans for put- 
ting the trainee through the stages of student 
teaching, and, in many stances, the situation 
set up has become so artificial that it is not only 
almost useless in preparing teachers for regular 
employment but is so recognized by the students 
themselves. Now, a girl, meditating matrimony, 
or at least looking toward teaching as a tempo- 
rary occupation, will go through any amount 
of supervisory criticism no matter how silly she 
may think it to be; but a young man, looking 
at teaching as his life occupation and hoping to 
find in it things that will demand the exercise 
of manly qualities, is easily irritated by the 
quibbling over small details of classroom man- 
agement so frequently introduced by supervising 
teachers. And, although he recognizes the tem- 


porary situation as artificial, he knows that so 
many of the school systems in which he might 
find employment are sold on the idea of “scien- 
tific’ supervision and that he is likely to have 
to put up with it wherever he may go. 
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sequently, when some occupation beckons that 
does not seem to be so fraught with “spying,” 
ke sets out immediately in the direction of it. 
What the young man needs more than any- 
thing else, if we are to get the advantages of 
his services, is to be given the task to perform 
and allowed, with a minimum of interference, 
to work his own way out. I remember the 
advice of one college dean to whom I had ex- 
pressed some doubt as to my ability to teach a 
university class for the first time. “Go right in 
and do the best you ean,” he said. “If you 
don’t know your stuff, the students will make 
a teacher out of you. And there will always be 
one red-haired fellow in the back row,” he added, 
“who will do more to perfect your instruction 
than all the supervision we could provide.” It 
worked out just that way. I was not new at 
the teaching game, but teaching university stu- 
dents is “something else again.” 
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MY BOYS 
F. L. Hayes, Chenango Bridge, N. Y. 


This world of ours is a busy place, 
Some shun its bustle and noise, 

I don’t mind the din, but I wade right in, 
For I am a teacher of boys. 


We have plenty to learn these busy days; 
So much crowded into our schools, 

Nutrition and germs conned well in two terms, 
And all worked out by the rules. 


Our games we play with an eager zest 
We try to be honest and square, 

The time flies along with joy and song, 
Of the clock we are not aware. 


The mills their products are turning out, 
There’s trinkets, there’s tin and toys, 

My results, who shall say, they do not pay? 
Just remember, my work is with boys. 


As the days and the weeks pass swiftly along 
And my school is closed, what then? 

In the world, at the end, the boys I send, 
Shall I be proud of the men? 


Some folks, of their tasks, grow discouraged, 
They would rather go roaming around. 
I’m fond of my work, and I’ll try not to shirk 

Till there’s not a boy to be found. 


To fame and to wealth, I lay not a claim 
And when earth seems lacking joy, 

I'll rest content, the days well spent, 
If I have but helped some boy. 
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Now, when I visit some model training 
schools for teachers I always take a good look 
at the young men starting out under so close 
supervision. It is the washing-out process in 
full operation and I know they are not likely 
to be with us long. Just as soon as self-respect 
begins to assert itself, they will hunt out occu- 
pations where, if men are not always men, they 
at least have the freedom to be. 

For teaching is, indeed, becoming a woman’s 
field, and, while women are highly successful 
at it, they are inclined to distrust one another. 
For that reason supervision, as it has been thus 
far worked out, is psychologically appropriate. 
But men do not take to it so. well, and it is, 
I am sure, one of the important reasons why 
their numbers grow smaller and smaller. Can 
we not, then, find ways for eliminating much 
of the gratuitous surveillance that passes under 
the name of supervision both in college and in 
the field? 

A “Holier-than-Thou” Attitude 

It may be due to the weaknesses of human 
nature, I don’t know; but I have observed that 
the science of education does something to the 
male teacher, when once he is inoculated with 
its virus, that removes him so far from humility 
that a telegram from Saint Peter himself would 
be reported back undelivered. He becomes, in 
truth, the great “I am,” and speaks a language 
his own mother would not understand. With 
his new rules and formulas, he mouths a jargon 
that out-medics the medical men. But what he 
fails to see is that, in his bid for a place in 
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the hall of scholarship, instead of being of serv- 
ice to the general cause of education, he and his 
kind have set it back a decade or two. For 
scholarship at best is nothing more nor less 
than a sifting of all the facts and making these 
known in the simplest manner to the less in- 
formed. Words we employ to cover up our 
ignorance and to noise we resort to, conceal our 
fears. But, under the surface, we are all pretty 
much alike; it is not given to any of us to 
“know it all,” and even the prestige of institu- 
tions we must carry with conscious counterfeit. 

There is no just reason, therefore, why those 
who have reached the hazy heights of higher 
hallucinations should look down with disdain 
and indifference upon those who walk the com- 
mon paths of simple directness. But they do, 
as any young man will testify who is starting 
his labors in the teaching field, and because he 
is so far removed from the sacred circle that 
encompasses the worth-while tasks and move- 
ments in educational progress, he works as one 
apart or gives it up altogether. In other words, 
if he has not been graduated from one of cer- 
tain institutions or if he has not had work with 
some of certain scientists, he is as bare of prep- 
aration for the intellectual life he must pursue 
as some of our well-known leaders are of a coat 
of common sense. But, since we are all working 
for the same cause, that of raising the nation’s 
intelligence, is there not some way that we may 
rid the teaching profession forever of the spirit 
of condescension that is common to its upper 
reaches ? 


Service the Important Thing 
One of our educational fraternities has as its 


motto, “Research, Service, and Leadership.” 
All three of these are good when freed from the 
encumbrances of ostentation and conceit, but 
the greatest of them is service. It is a human 
law that that man is happiest who is being of 
service to somebody or something, and I think 
our young men know this. Every year finds an 
army of them casting about for occupations in 
which, first of all, they are likely to succeed 
and in which, secondly, they may be of some 
service to humanity. It is unfortunate that to 
many of them success has come to be inter- 
preted in dollars and cents, but it is a condition, 
unless we find ourselves in the midst of another 
panic, we shall have to meet squarely if we want 
them in the profession. But, to give them the 
opportunity to serve is quite another thing, and, 
in order to do this, we shall have to rid the 
profession of certain of its outstanding draw- 
backs. Those that have to do with their train- 
ing for teaching have been pointed out in the 
foregoing paragraphs, and we may turn our 
attention to a brief consideration of those that 
lie more properly within the field of active and 
regular teaching itself. 

Certainly, we cannot hope to enlist the strong 
young man for the teaching profession nor to 
keep in the strong young man already enlisted 
unless we put the profession on a plane with 
the other traditional professions. As pointed 
out in an earlier article, strides have been made 
in this direction by demanding a long course 
of professional preparation before teaching is 
undertaken; but this is not likely to be so effec- 
tive in attaining our goal as a general stock- 
taking of the peculiarities indigenous to the pro- 
fession, those that, so far as the young man is 
concerned, have given it a black eye. 


Personal Peculiarities 

One might write at length about the peculiar 
traits and characteristics that mark the modern 
schoolman as an offshoot of the old-fashioned 
pedagogue, but most of his diatribe would be 
but a general treatment of human nature itself. 
We, as human beings, are so much alike in our 
physical appearance and differ so little in our 
modes of thinking that it is only the work we 
do and the manner in which it affects us that 
makes us noticeably variable from one another. 
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That the points in which we vary are but super- 
ficialities has not been strongly emphasized, yet 
it is by these very surface traits that we are 
most frequently judged; and the schoolman, set- 
ting an example for him who may follow in his 
footsteps, is possessed of his share. 

Let me quote from an editorial in the student 
paper of a four-year teachers’ college: 

One of the greatest dangers of school teaching is 
the development of narrow-mindedness. A teacher 
who teaches only two subjects during his whole 
career is inclined to master his two subjects at the 
expense of other needed knowledge. The teacher’s 
evenings are often spent in grading papers or read- 
ing material concerning his special interest. All 
day long he gives the pupils advice, explanations, 
and corrections. Realizing that he knows more 
about his subjects that the pupils, the teacher is 
likely to develop a superior feeling and an unwel- 
come attitude toward differences of opinion. When 
he exhibits these attitudes in publie other people 
form an unfavorable opinion of him. Teachers who 
have dropped into these pitfalls have undoubtedly 
originated and perpetuated the prevalent opinion 
that teachers are self-conceited, narrow-minded 
“know-alls.” 

Perhaps there are two traits developed by the 
teacher that set him off as different from other 
professional workers. First, he is always on the 
defense—defense of the things he teaches and 
of the profession itself; and second, because of 
the very nature of his work—the search for and 
proclamation of the truth—he is given to doubt, 
fear, and lack of confidence. Each of these 
traits he ordinarily tries to hide behind a mask 
of arrogant intellectuality, and the combination 
gives him a complex that is soon penetrated not 
only by those who sit under his instruction, 
but by those who must come in daily contact 
with him in life outside the school. Professional 
work of most kinds gives one an intellectual 
stamp that is not common to the so-called voca- 
tional occupations, but too many of our educa- 
tional leaders remind the young man of the 
busy, little fellow in the story of Rip Van 
Winkle who rushed up to Rip and asked him 
which way he was going to vote. 

Now, I think the profession of teaching 
would be much better prepared to enlist strong 
young men if the men already in would pay 
more attention not only to the atmosphere of 
pedantry they have created, but to their “per- 
sonal appearance.” I realize, of course, that the 
persistent lack of adequate income has been 
responsible for some of the shortcomings in this 
direction, but they cannot all be assigned to 
that. The profession has drawn from men who 
know little of the proprieties of dress, and these 
have been too easily satisfied with the durability 
of the broadcloth suits in which they were mar- 
ried. There should be some way to “get over” 
to these that appropriate seasonal colors and a 
little greater care in keeping clothes present- 
able; ie., that “it pays to look well,” is appli- 
cable to them and their work even if one must 
resort to the installment plan. I remember the 
advice of Professor George H. Tapy of Wabash 
College. In addressing the young men who 
were studying education in his classes, he said: 
“T would always try to look well if I had to 
borrow the money to do it.” Incidentally, Pro- 
fessor Tapy set a good example for his students 
and most of them have followed it despite lean 
years, 

Again, it is hard to understand what back- 
grounds a man must have had if he is the very 
soul of courtesy and politeness in the classroom 
yet attracts undue attention when at his meals. 
I have met so many of these that I am inclined 
to think that we need training tables for them 
as well as for our athletes. In mentioning the 
matter we must not overlook the fact that bad 
table manners are common to other professional 
workers, too; but the fact that one teaches 
makes it all the more important that he set a 
good example even there. 

Another trait that is distinetly pedagogical is 
the habit of maintaining a professional atmos- 
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phere in speech and conduct when engaged in 
activities nonprofessional in character. Many 
men teachers never “unbend,” and while this 
is most noticeable in professional conventions 
(in addressing room clerks, bellboys, ete., or 
even passing the time of day) it may be observed 
in many men teachers under whatever con- 
ditions they may be found. They still shake 
hands in the manner of Edward VII and are 
always ready to make a public address in answer 
to the simplest question. 

All this implies that men teachers need more 
outside contacts. They should be able to have 
friends outside of the profession and should, 
consequently, gain from these the knowledge 
and breadth of experience that would make of 
them better examples to emulate. But one can 
easily see why they do not have more contacts 
even when they are desirous of having them— 
the teaching load (which really includes the 
ever-necessary homework) is too heavy to per- 
mit the improvements that would naturally fol- 
low. And may I insert here that men who work 
on a salary should not be compelled to work 
after the eight-hour whistle has blown? Sched- 
ules should be so trimmed down and planned 
that preparation for the next day’s work might 
be done within the limits of the usual working 
day, thus allowing time for recreation and per- 
sonal improvement. 

Five Extra Activities 

And, while we are on the subject of personal 
improvement, it occurs to me that there are five 
extra activities which, if properly carried out, 
would make of men teachers the real “humans” 
the young man likes to look to for guidance. 
These, for the sake of brevity, I shall simply 
enumerate. The first is attendance upon pro- 
fessional conventions, not only for professional 
profit but for the inspiration that comes from 
occasional change of scenery. The second is 
the necessity for developing the ability to speak 
persuasively and intelligently in public. When 
one really learns to think on one’s feet, he is in 
a fair way to not only help himself but his pro- 
fession as well. The third is to form the habit 
of writing. Bishop Hughes once said that, 
whenever he found himself without anything 
to do, he sat down and wrote a lecture. This 
doubtless accounts for his well-known prepara- 
tion to speak whenever called upon, and, for 
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the man in teaching, it not only means that he 
will come to know more than others about a 
subject but will be able to put in written form 
any new idea or new theory. The fourth, and 
one in which teachers as a class are woefully 
short, is the need for learning how to manage 
one’s personal affairs. Teachers, especially men, 
are much criticized in business and professional 
life for knowing so little about business that 
they are traditionally improvident and are put 
on all “sucker lists” in the underworld of busi- 
ness enterprise. And fifth is the equitable ad- 
justment of extra time that it may be given to 
further professional training, if for no other 
reason than that of finding out what problems 
other teachers have and how they go about 
solving them. To sum up these five activities 
into a general principle, we may state it thus: 
Men teachers, if they are to help to keep the 
right sort of men in teaching, must attend pro- 
fessional conventions, learn to speak and write 
effectively, learn more about business detail, and 
keep up in professional study. 
No Set Scheme for Getting Men in 

Now, it is evident that we cannot formulate 
any rigid plan for influencing young men to 
come into the profession of teaching, nor can 
we force them to come in. If one were to re- 
capitulate the three articles of this series in one 
sentence, the result would be something like 
this: Clean up the obvious faults and short- 
comings of the profession so that the better 
young men may be proud to enter in; and pay 
enough to keep them from wishing they had 
gone into something else. 


I have purposely avoided mention of apprecia- 
tion of the profession by those who expect to 
stay in. Most of them do appreciate the pro- 
fession and swear by it instead of at it. It is 
only those who are dropping out that wail 
openly against the inequalities, and the com- 
plaints they make are largely those set out 
herein. I think that the principles enumerated 
and discussed might all be bases for action, and 
the simplest kinds of action at that. And, 
knowing pretty well the type of strong young 
man who would come in if sufficiently encour- 
aged by the conditions of teaching, I may be 
excused for insistence upon the fact that when 
these things are done the young men we want 
will come in. 


Changes in Textbooks 
How Oswego, N. Y., Enlists the Aid of the Teachers 


Superintendent Frederick Leighton of Os- 
wego, N. Y., enlists the help of all his teachers 
in the selection of textbooks. His plan, which 
has been in operation during eight years, has 
now been modified in a few minor details and 
has been officially promulgated for the school 
year 1928-29. Mr. Leighton explains the pro- 
cedure as follows: 


“It is very important that each teacher keep 
herself informed in regard to new textbooks as 
they appear. If a textbook has been in use so 
long that it is decidedly out of date or if in the 
teacher’s judgment it would be to the advantage 
of her pupils to replace the text in use with a 
more accurate or progressive book, the teacher 
should notify the superintendent in writing on 
or before Oct. 1 of each school year, that in her 
judgment a study of the textbooks in the par- 
ticular subject should be made during the 
school year for the purpose of determining what 
book, if any, should be recommended to replace 
the book in use. Such a decision should be 
reached by the teacher independent of sugges- 
tions or requests from anyone else. The notice 
to the superintendent should be an individual 
notice resulting from an individual opinion and 
should be sealed. These notices will be tabu- 


lated and the representative of the book com- 
pany whose book is in use will be informed of 
said notices when he inquires or first calls there- 
after at the superintendent’s office. Representa- 
tives of other book companies who inquire or 
call will be notified of the teacher’s desire for 
a change. 

“Between May 1 and the close of school, each 
teacher who has previously sent a notice to the 
superintendent to consider a change in a text- 
book, will be given an opportunity of expressing 
in writing her first, second, and third choices 
of books to replace the one in question. This 
request should be individual and should be 
sealed. If the teacher will consider her request 
confidential, it will add to its value, as the 
superintendent wishes to get the teacher’s opin- 
ion uninfluenced by the opinion of anyone else. 
These requests will be carefully considered by 
the superintendent, who will decide what recom- 
mendation, if any, he will make as to a change 
in this particular text. The superintendent, who 
must take the responsibility of the change, re- 
serves the right to recommend any of the books 
requested or a book requested by no one, regard- 

(Concluded on Page 134) 
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Administration Letters of a Superintendent 
Elementary Principles of Administration 


T'o the Principals: 

I am going to call to your attention some fun- 
damental principles of school administration. 
They might be called elementary principles, yet 
many of them are being observed by all of you, 
and all of them are being observed by many of 
you. There are occasions, however, when some 
of you fail to observe these priniciples. 

1. Teachers, in their relation with their 
pupils, should be in full authority in the class- 
room. Nothing should be done to undermine 
that authority. Under no circumstance should 
a teacher be reprimanded or adversely criticized 
in the presence of pupils either in the classroom 
or elsewhere. Pupils should never be repri- 
manded for carrying out orders or requests of 
their teacher even if the teacher, in asking 
pupils to do a certain thing, has asked them to 
do something which the principal has pro- 
hibited. In cases of this sort, the principal 
should deal directly with the teacher. To blame 
the pupils is equivalent to telling them that the 
teacher has exceeded her authority. 

2. Principals should not criticize an indi- 
vidual teacher in the presence of other teachers, 
and should not mention a teacher’s faults to 
other teachers at any time. A principal who 
does this cannot expect to retain the loyal co- 
operation of his teachers. 

3. Building principals should never ad- 
versely criticize the supervising principal to 
anyone except the superintendent of schools, 
and to him only after a conference with the 
supervising principal. The supervising prin- 
cipal should observe this same rule in all her 
relations with the building principal, except 
that the supervising principal by reason of the 
duties of her office may and is expected to offer 
friendly professional criticisms and suggestions 
to the building principal. 

4. In the absence of the building principal, 
the teacher who is selected to look after the 
duties of the building principal, has all the 
authority of the building principal during said 
principal’s absence, and no adverse criticism 
of such teacher’s acts should be made by the 
principal to anyone except to said teacher or 
to the superintendent, and to him only after 
a conference with the teacher. A teacher to 
whom is temporarily given the duties of build- 
ing principal is an acting principal, and must 
be accorded the right to use her own discretion 
and judgment to an extent equal to her re- 
sponsibilities. 

5. Assistant principals are assigned definite 
duties and responsibilities. They should have 
authority equal to their duties and responsi- 
bilities. They should not be adversely criticized 
to anyone except themselves for their official acts 
whether good or bad, except to the superin- 
tendent, and to him only after conferences be- 
tween the supervising principal and the assist- 
ant principal. 

During the absence of the supervising princi- 
pal, the assistant principal is in charge of the 
school and has all the authority of the super- 
vising principal. During the absence of said 
principal, the assistant principal is acting prin- 
cipal with -all the responsibilities and preroga- 
tives of the principal in all matters which come 
before her for action, judgment, or settlement. 
The orders she gives, the actions she takes, and 
the settlements she makes on matters needing 
attention are final and not subject to review 
by the principal on her return, unless such 
orders, actions, and settlements involve a con- 
tinuing policy. No janitor, teacher, nor pupil 


should be taken to task by the principal for 
carrying out suggestions, requests, or orders 
made by the assistant principal at any time. 
To blame a janitor, teacher, or pupil for things 
done under the direction of the assistant prin- 
cipal is equivalent to announcing that the as- 
sistant principal does not possess the personal 
and professional ability necessary to the proper 
performance of the duties of the office of assist- 
ant principal. 

Anyone who is required to take suggestions 
or orders from the principal is required to take 
orders from the assistant principal, and should 
under no circumstances be blamed for doing so. 

All new teachers should be made familiar 
with the customs and regulations of the school. 
A teacher who was a substitute in a school 
new to her, recently stated that certain rules 
and regulations regarding the duties of teachers 
in that building had not been explained to her 
and that she was blamed for not conforming to 
one of the rules. This statement was not made 
to me originally, but came to me indirectly 
through a member of the school committee. I 
tank the matter up with the teacher for two 
purposes: first, to find out the basis of the state- 
ment; and secondly, to explain to the teacher 
that she should have gone to the principal with 
her grievance and then taken it up with the 
superintendent, if an understanding and satis- 
factory settlement could not be had with the 
principal. 

The answer to my first suggestion was that 
the principal’s attitude seemed to the teacher to 
be severe and unfriendly rather than sympa- 
thetic and helpful, and that she (the teacher) 
didn’t care to place herself on the defensive in 
a ease in which she considered herself the 
injured party. The answer to my second sug- 
gestion was that the teacher took it for granted 
that the superintendent would officially support 
the principal in a case of minor administrative 
detail, even if the principal was at fault. 

Leaving out of the consideration the question 
of whether the teacher was oversensitive and 
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therefore misunderstood the attitude of the 
principal, we must admit that each of the 
answers which I received to my two suggestions 
indicates a weaknéss in our administrative 
work. Certainly teachers have a right to feel 
that principals should be sympathetic, friendly, 
and helpful to all teachers, and, likewise, teach- 
ers have a right to feel that the superintendent 
will be fair and just to teachers as well as to 
principals. 

The importance of this particular case lies 
not in the fact that a building regulation was 
not obeyed by a teacher. Neither does it lie 
in the fact that the regulation had not been 
called to the attention of the teacher. The im- 
portant thing is the lack of confidence which 
the teacher has in the principal and in the 
superintendent. If this lack of confidence 
should exist to any great extent I do not be- 
lieve it does) then there could be no successful 
administration of the school system. 


A successful school system is dependent upon 
cooperation and there can be no cooperation 
without confidence. 


There should not be too many rules and regu- 
lations. It should be the duty of the principal 
to acquaint all teachers, even the occasional 
substitute, with the rules and_ regulations. 
Principals should be friendly and helpful to 
teachers and should be careful not to interfere 
personally in matters that are the teacher’s 
prerogatives. 

Sometimes a principal, through a desire to 
be helpful to a teacher in matters of discipline, 
damages the teacher’s prestige with the class. 
For example, only rarely if ever should a prin- 
cipal supervise the passing of the pupils from a 
classroom or from the building. If the princi- 
pal thinks the lines are disorderly and need to 
be halted or rearranged, he should take the sub- 
ject up with the teacher. If it seems neces- 
sary to talk to the class about it, it should be 
done at another time and in the classroom. One 
of the worst things that can happen to a 
teacher’s discipline is to allow the pupils to get 
the impression that the principal thinks the 
teacher’s discipline is weak. 


-——Superintendent of Schools 


The Home Bulletin Board 


H. M. Leinbaugh, Superintendent of Schools, Lewistown, III. 


While visiting a successful superintendent of 
schools at his home, the writer noticed a small 
bulletin board on the wall of the home office. 
On the board were four clippings of a rather 
unusual type. Only one pertained directly to 
schoolwork. A careful reading of the four, 
however, revealed their value to any schoolman. 
It is the practice of this superintendent to clip 
material of this nature and keep it in sight 
where it will not be forgotton. Too often it 
is filed away and lost for all practical purposes. 
The first clipping was taken from The Illinois 
Teacher. 


“G. P.”—Good Fellow 

It is easy to imagine at least, what Gilbert P 
Randle is doing, now that the former city super- 
intendent of schools of Danville, Illinois, has passed 
on to the Unknown. Our guess would be that 
he is getting acquainted with those who have gone 
before him. 

Gilbert Randle had an unsatisfied desire to know 
everybody. When a guest was introduced at the 
Rotary Club, he was one of the first to rush over 
and shake the visitor’s hand after the meeting. 
When he attended an educational convention, he 
was uneasy until he had worn off the air of 
strangeness surrounding him. 

That thirst for fellowship made him a personal 
friend of “big men” and ordinary fellows alike. 
Hence, it was that, wherever a friend of Gilbert 


Randle met another friend of Gilbert’s, the question 
was certain to be asked, “How was G. P. when 
you left him?” 

Gilbert Randall firmly believed that getting ac- 
quainted with the fathers and the mothers, the 
boys and the girls, was his job as superintendent 
of schools. The result? Dr. Bagley, of Columbia 
University, declared Gilbert Randle to be one of 
the five best city-school superintendents in the 
country. 

Gilbert Randle had mastered a lesson which the 
world, with its jealousies, has not yet learned in 
its completeness. 

How many superintendents have mastered this 
lesson ? 

The second clipping reiterates the lesson of 
the first and was taken from the Saturday 
Evening Post for February 22, 1922. Here is 
shown a successful senator mastering this same 
human-relation prcblem that confronts all ex- 
ecutives. 

There wasn’t a day when Senator Platt, of 
New York, didn’t see some of his lieutenants, not 
a day when he was not in touch with some section 


of his great New York political domain. Take 
Senator Murray Crane, for example. It is prob- 


able that there wasn’t a day for the past ten or 

fifteen years of his life when he was in Massa- 

chusetts or in Washington, and not ill, that he 

did not call up from one to a dozen men around 
(Concluded on Page 136) 








Town and Village School-Board Problems 


Perley W. Lane, Vice-Principal, Stamford High School, Stamford, Conn. 


Tf one will turn to the index of an atlas, he 
will find classified according to states the popu- 
lations of all towns and cities in the United 
States. The most cursory of glances will reveal 
that population totals are seldom beyond four 
figures and usually within three digits. The 
totals using five or more digits are conspicuous 
by their infrequency. A government bulletin! 
reports that in 1925 the average enrollment for 
5,110 high schools was 50 students or less, for 
9,150 high schools was 100 or less, for 2,618 high 
schools from 101 to 200, for 1,728 high schools 
was 201 to 500, for 717 high schools was 501 to 
1,000, and for 614 high schools was more than 
1,000 pupils. The typical school system, then, 
is not a large system. . 

Town and village school boards are charged 
with the major educational responsibility. Yet 
most books on educational administration deal 
with school problems from the point of view of 
the large community. This is unfortunate, for 
the elaborate, lengthy, or scientific discussion 
of this or that problem does not, after all, help 
the typical American school system. Undoubt- 
edly more attention will and must be given to 
those communities which struggle with average 
equipment, average teachers, and average poten- 
tialities. 

Town Problems Difficult 

This article grows out of personal experiences 
and observations in towns and villages. It will 
attempt to discuss a few of the major problems 
which confront school boards in typical school 
systems. It will report one man’s experiences. 
impressions, and conclusions with regard to 
actual town and village situations. A state- 
ment of the whole problem would be impossible. 
For example, I have observed a community 
which argued for seven years over a school site. 
During this heated controversy, the money gift 
for a new school had increased many thousands 
of dollars because of the interest accumulations. 
Probably seant attention had been given the 
scientific research available on this subject. 
The point is that no one article or book or series 
of books ean cover all school administrative pro- 
cedure. 

Town and village school-board problems are 
often so overwhelmingly numerous, perplexing, 
or disheartening. It would seem that city boards 
have an easier task. The very size of their 
difficulties preclude small-town gossip, personal 
criticisms and political bargaining. More often 
it is possible in the city to systematize appoint- 
ments, salary increases, and promotions. There 
is usually more money with which to work. The 
city ean afford to employ efficient teachers and 
executives. The city can discharge when neces- 
sary. It can build new buildings, provide mod- 
ern equipment. Invariably exceptional men 
with experience in important positions are avail- 
able for city school boards. 

But not so in town and village. The tax- 
payers know where most of the dollars go. Tax- 
payers are more effectively parsimonious. School 
boards provide a fruitful subject for family dis- 
cussions. Appointments are scrutinized very 
often with prejudice. It is difficult to drop local 
teachers who are unsatisfactory. There is neces- 
sarily a heavy turnover. Finally, small-town 
politics have a discouraging tendency to color 
decisions affecting school progress. 

The Superintendent 

Undoubtedly, the most vital link in the chain 
of problems which town and village school 
boards are called upon to handle is the problem 
of the superintendent. Why the good sense of 
this statement is so frequently ignored is hard 
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to understand. The superintendent is the man 
who pilots the ship to port. It is he who stands 
on the bridge when gales blow. Nevertheless, 
in some boards there is some strange idiosyn- 
erasy which has operated to continue the need 
for the old adage that too many cooks spoil the 
broth. And it is this misconceived notion with 
regard to the superintendent which constitutes 
the most important problem confronting town 
and village school boards. 


In business, the superintendent may be com- 
pared with the president of a corporation. Now 
what does a board of directors do when the cor- 
poration fails to declare a dividend? It asks the 
president for the reason. It indicates at once 
that the president is responsible. The presi- 
dent makes his monthly and annual reports. 
The board weighs the validity of the president’s 
explanations. Then it either marks time or 
gets a new president. The point is that the 
president has been elected to manage the firm 
in accordance with certain broad, very broad, 
policies. The board expects the president to 
engage and discharge employees, to recommend 
and choose equipment, to prepare and anticipate 
changes in the products, to maintain and im- 
prove the plant, and, finally, to show earnings 
and growth. That is business. To put it crude- 
ly, it is up to the president. 


The philosophy and the methods of boards of 
corporation directors do not always obtain with 
the public boards which conduct schools. Too 
often one observes a town or village employing 
a good cheap superintendent, or a good perma- 
nent superintendent, or a good safe superintend- 
ent or a good congenial superintendent, or a 
good rubber-stamp superintendent. Boards for- 
get, sometimes, that good superintendents are 
not necessarily cheap, or permanent, or safe, or 
weakly congenial, or of the rubber-stamp variety. 
Indeed not. Real school executives earn good 
salaries and expect reasonable tenures. In re- 
turn for these considerations they save com- 
munities large sums of money and show im- 
portant educational dividends. <A real superin- 
tendent deals with realities. He is not a com- 
placent, apologetic sort of man. He teems with 
ideas. With the confidence and the cooperation 
of the board, he expects to carry a school system 
forward. A good executive can do much for a 
system in three years; a poor executive, given 
time enough, can make a ravine out of a rut. 


All Superintendents Not Efficient 

It should not be presumed, however, that all 
superintendents who appear efficient are actually 
capable and qualified to handle all the problems 
which arise. Indeed it happens, now and then, 
that a superintendent creates for the board a 
problem in himself. A young man at times 
comes to a community full of theoretical knowl- 
edge and untried ideas. He is eager to succeed 
and impatient to act. He rides rough-shod over 
teachers and conditions long established. The 
result of his régimé soon becomes confusion and 
turmoil. Perhaps tact, foresight, and delibera- 
tion would have prevented his heedless and 
unwise procedure. 
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Again there are superintendents who have in 
past years received their setbacks and have 
reached the point where they feel that watchful 
waiting and “setting tight” are desirable atti- 
tudes. Unlike the executive described above 
they lack the impetuosity of youth and care, not 
for prerogatives, and so rest supinely in the 
wash of the wave. 

Once a community seriously attempts to place 
a good man at the helm, better days are assured. 
The never next step is this: that a good man’s 
hands shall not be tied. A misunderstanding of 
a superintendent’s duties is productive of much 
trouble. So much has been written concerning 
a superintendent’s functions. As a matter of 
fact and in the last analysis, it depends. Every 
community is to some extent a law in itself. 
Frequently too much attention is given to func- 
tions and prerogatives as such. To begin with, 
a superintendent should demonstrate that he can 
fulfill his duties. The burden of proof rests on 
the man who wants a free hand. He must win 
confidence, sell ideas, and execute successfully. 
If these moves are consummated, then the board 
will not and should not tie the superintendent’s 
hands. 

Keeping Pace 

Boards find it difficult to keep pace with edu- 
cational progress. While the science of educa- 
tion has leaped ahead, many laymen have found 
it difficult to keep themselves informed and in a 
receptive attitude. Fortunately there is evi- 
dence that boards are catching up and can catch 
up. There is a national organization for school 
business officials. School-board members are be- 
ing placed upon state educational committees. 
There is a magazine devoted to school-board 
problems. State commissioners of education are 
attempting to inform boards through literature 
of modern developments in education. The very 
size of the school problem has served to focus 
attention more sharply upon school matters. Let 
a good superintendent carry on; let his abilities 
be utilized; and be it remembered that the board 
is finally and completely and properly respon- 
sible to the electors who provide the schools, 

My first suggestion, then, concerns the master 
mariner. Assuming that he merits his title, 
think of the superintendent as the chief execu- 
tive officer or the president of a corporation. 

1. Choose the superintendent with care as to 
(a) experience and training; (b) character and 
adaptability; (c) possibilities and vision. 

2. Once the choice is made, let him (a) 
choose his administrative officers and teachers; 
(b) supervise and direct; (c) develop and for- 
mulate educational policies; (d) lead and arbi- 
trate. 

3. As efficient school boards, give the super- 
intendent (a) an adequate salary; (b) reason- 
able increases in salary; (c) a fair expectancy, 
of permanent tenure; (d) the confidence which 
a successful executive deserves; (e) a free hand 
and sympathetic attention; (f) encouraging 
words and attitudes; (g) a chance to expand 
and develop; (h) assurance that he is superin- 
tendent. 

4. As astute judges of human performance, 
be sure that the superintendent (a) warrants 
confidence; (b) thinks sanely and deliberately ; 
(c) moves tactfully and wisely; (d) demon- 
strates courage and progress; (e) works with 
and for the board. 

The Local Teacher 

I indicate the second school problem with 
some hesitation. In the first place, it is not 
customary to find that the local teacher is con- 
sidered a major difficulty. Perhaps this is true 
for the reason that the problem of the local 
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teacher is peculiar to the small town. In the 
second place, the local-teacher condition is so 
subtle that one does not ordinarily relate it to 
general difficulties. Finally, the local-teacher 
question, like capital punishment, permits a 
wealth of pros and cons. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the local teacher 
may be the pride or despair of any town or 
small-city school board. The problem is handled 
in different ways. Some communities require a 
minimum of two years of experience in other 
towns before appointing a local candidate. This 
regulation is invariably unpopular with parents, 
taxpayers, and teachers. Other towns appoint 
local candidates immediately upon graduation 
from normal school or college. Recently, I read 
that a school-board member in a neighboring 
town recommended this amazing piece of legis- 
lation: that when a local candidate applied for 
a position and there were no vacancies, a 
vacancy be created by dropping the last outside 
teacher appointed. It turned out that the 
champion of this rule had a sister-in-law who 


desired a job. 


The by-laws requiring outside initial experi- 
ence appears after reflection to be a sort of 
detour around a straight course of thinking. It 
gives the superintendent a convenient method 
by which to shut out undesirable local candi- 
dates. It admits that the town finds the prob- 
lem embarrassing. It assumes that other com- 
munities are inferior or suited for apprentice 
teaching. It gives an advantage to the outsider 
who through no choice of her own chances to 
live in another community. It operates to ex- 
clude the desirable local teacher. Altogether it 
seems to be a practice without any direct rela- 
tion to efficiency and a very direct relation to 
convenient subterfuge. It denies the fact that 
a teacher should be judged on the basis of fit- 
ness, training, and latent possibilities, and the 
fact that first-class teachers frequently emerge 
immediately upon graduation. 


Those towns which will appoint local teachers 
immediately have their difficulties. It is usually 
true that the local teacher remains forever and 
a day. To be sure this removes the inconven- 
ience of a resignation and an attendant appoint- 
ment. The fact that the local teacher will, and 
does, work for less, weighs heavily with short- 
sighted superintendents and boards. The ap- 
pointment and retention of local products also 
provides an opportunity to repay a political 
favor, or to do a friendly turn. 


The Local Teacher’s Personal Problem 

The problem of the local teacher is laden with 
hidden and thorny snares. It may easily be for- 
gotten that ambition and progress follow econ- 
omic urge and employment pressure. By and 
large, we do not tend to hustle when conditions 
do not require. A life tenure to a young teacher 
may prove to be a life wasted. Then, too, the 
local teacher places the outsider at a distinct 
disadvantage. There is the case of a local 
teacher of my acquaintance who was appointed 
against the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent. A year later the board voted a 25 per cent 
increase to this same local teacher, once more 
contrary to the superintendent’s judgment. A 
principal, meanwhile, was given a 5 per cent in- 
crease grudgingly. ‘The salient feature of this 
whole episode does not concern the admitted ex- 
cellence of the local teacher’s work, but rather 
the fact that home-town prejudice and ties could 
and did precipitate a controversy inimical to 
the school system as a whole. 

It is true that the local teacher has a multi- 
tude of duties which serve to draw her from 
school duties. All statements notwithstanding, 
the local teacher has a local church of long 
standing, a local society, a local bridge club, a 
local family, a local music teacher, a local 
dentist, a local circle of friends, local depend- 
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ents, and a local side line. Each and any of 
these activities absorb time. But it is the in- 
ordinate number of these home-town distrac- 
tions and duties which cause the mischief. It 
is natural that her life interests should be cen- 
tered on the town while the outside teacher’s 
life interest should be the school. 

Then there are the local complexes, inhibi- 
tions, and prejudices. As to Sally Jane. “Well, 
she comes from poor stock. Her father was never 
any good. Down-in the grades she was a prob- 
lem. I know Miss Brown who lives on my street, 
have known her for years. She has told me 
about Sally Jane.” There are religious con- 
flicts and feelings, political convictions, and 
social cleavages. Parents will often go to 
teachers who have lived across the street for 
years. Sometimes they will do the opposite for 
the reason that the teacher’s family had a dog 
which chased the parent’s hens back in 1910. 
It is most difficult to escape or avoid a condi- 
tion inherited from environment and home ties. 

There is a natural tendency to run to the 
school board. “I’ve known Joe Smith for years. 
Why we went to school together. My brother 
works for Joe Smith right now. In fact they 
belong to the same lodge. J’ll get the principal- 
ship, wait and see. Joe is chairman of the 
board.” This is not a subtle, carefully cal- 
culated procedure on the teacher’s part. Rather, 
is it a series of natural reactions to a normal 
setting. 

A Policy for Local Teachers 

These and other considerations operate to en- 
courage the local teacher to delay improvement 
in service, to depend upon unprofessional meth- 
ods for promotions, to bargain for salary in- 
creases, to dispose of problem cases unjustly and 
unscientifically, to neglect those duties not with- 
in the classroom, to develop jealousies, and to 
make odious comparisons. 

But, and this cannot be stated too strongly, 
there are local teachers who fill extraordinary 
places in their home towns. Indeed, it is more 
difficult to teach well in one’s home town. Every 
school board will do well to recognize and en- 
courage the strong local teacher. 

Perhaps these points will suggest a policy with 
regard to the local-teacher problem: 

1. Regardless of local experience or local 
affiliations, group the candidates and choose on 
these bases: (a) scholarship and intelligence; 
(b) personality and character; (c) ambition and 
achievements; (d) health and adaptability. 

2. Limit local appointees to a certain per- 
centage in each school building. 

3. Require of all teachers, evidence of im- 
provement in service for promotion and salary 
increases. 

4. Forbid interviews of teachers with the 
school board. Refer such. solicitations to the 
superintendent. 

5. Discuss teachers in executive session and 
by letter or number if possible. Make it an im- 
personal matter. 

6. Remember that a cheap teacher is as satis- 
factory as a cheap gasoline. In the long run 
there is less pick-up, more carbon, less speed, 
less quality performance. In time the system 
develops distressing knocks. 
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7. All taxpayers and parents notwithstand- 
ing, hold to the precept that schools are for 
pupils and not necessarily for home girls. 


School Publicity 

Undoubtedly the school is the publie’s busi- 
ness: It is the right of the taxpayer to know 
how his money is being spent, but it is not 
right to make of the school system a_ public 
debating society. There are limits to what the 
public should know. Teachers, for example, 
often suffer from idle and unnecessary gossip. 
Frequently a school board inadvertently con- 
spires to bring about this condition. There is ¢ 
town which comes to my mind in this connec- 
tion. There is a vacancy for which John Brown 
applies. He is at once reported in the local 
newspaper as a candidate. This embarrasses 
him at home where he is supposed to be satis- 
fied and probably is as satisfied as possible under 
the conditions. One observed that business is 
especially careful to treat applications for posi- 
tions as confidential and personal matters. To 
make of a vacancy a public contest, appears un- 
ethical from every point of view. 

As to the publicity concerning salaries, it is 
natural that teachers and executives should not 
desire their earnings to serve as a subject for 
discussion and comparison. Many towns report 
that such-and-such a salary scale has been in- 
augurated and there can be no objection to this 
sort of publicity. There is altogether too much 
irresponsible talk with regard to a teacher’s busi- 
ness and too little regard for confidential mat- 
ters. Idle curiosity seekers can go to the tax 
book anyway. 

The custom of some school boards to bring up 
for discussion in an open session all complaints 
from whatever source without reference to the 
superintendent and without any attempt to sub- 
stantiate the justice of the complaint, places a 
school at a disadvantage. Indeed, it is grossly 
unfair and professionally unwise; teachers come . 
to feel that the board is listening to every Tom, 
Dick, and Hannah. It is, furthermore, violating 
a confidence in the superintendent who should 
have the opportunity to make preliminary in- 
vestigations. So often complaints are personal, 
groundless, or unimportant. Such matters 
should never see the ink of newspaper print un- 
less they are found to be true. Even then it is 
usually wise to correct a wrong without pub- 
licity. 

The Executive Session 

It is the newspaper which resents the execu- 
tive session. When such a meeting is proposed, 
there is much to do about serving the public, 
the sinister aspects of a secret meeting, the need 
for a new school board, and similar matters. 
Reasonable editors realize that an executive ses- 
sion has ifs place and its function. Sensible 
school boards realize, also, that undesirable and 
unethical publicity hurts any school system. 

A wise school board uses the executive session 
for those matters which are likely to involve 
disagreement or controversy. Appointments, 
transfers, promotions, teachers’ salaries, and 
complaints are subjects for an executive session. 
What the public should know has to do with the 
final action which a board takes or, in other 
words, what were the decisions. 

An actual case will illustrate very well a high- 
ly professional and efficient school board in ac- 
tion. The board in question consists of nine 
members, meets monthly, and functions in a city 
of 50,000 people. The local paper reported the 
June meeting of this board bringing out the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. In executive session the board— 

a) Elected a vice-principal in the high school; 
promoted two men to be heads of departments 
in the high school; promoted or transferred four 
men to junior-high- and graramar-school prin- 
cipalships; placed one principal on an advanced 
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salary scale; elected two janitors; and approved 
an additional nurse. 

b) Unanimously adopted a budget though the 
details were held in abeyance pending action by 
the city finance board. 

c) Reelected the superintendent and assistant 
superintendent. 

d) Adopted a salary scale with class provi- 
sions and experience and professional max- 
imums. 

2. In open session the board— 

a) Heard a letter from the city counsel, re- 
lating to the liability of the city for an accident 
sustained in a school. 

b) Read a letter of appreciation from a 
teacher. 

c) Granted a leave of absence. 

d) Received a resignation and ordered a let- 
ter of appreciation. 

e) Heard a petition for a new school. Brought 
out that the section referred to was a restricted 
area, 

f) Considered and placed on file the petition 
of a teacher who had been dropped and who re- 
quested reinstatement. 


Good Points in This Meeting 
There are several lessons which may be drawn 


from the way in which this actual board trans- 
acted its business in an actual meeting. They 
are worth enumerating. 

1. This board appoints and promotes in ex- 
ecutive session. 

2. This board reports what it finally did, and 
not the discussions which led up to the decisions. 

3. This board appears to accord the superin- 
tendent an entire and cordial confidence. 

4. This board does not publish a list of de- 
feated candidates nor does it publish the salaries 
of those appointed or reelected. 

5. This board enacts a salary schedule as pre- 
pared by the superintendent, thus indicating a 
progressive tendency. 

6. In open session, this board attends to rou- 
tine matters, that is to say, receives resignations 
and letters of appreciation, grants leaves of ab- 
sence, indicates that claims against the school 
will be settled judicially, sends letters of appre- 
ciation and conducts public hearings when de- 
sired. , 

The action of this board relative to the budget 
may raise some question as to the wisdom of 
keeping financial deliberations within an execu- 
tive session. In this case, it may happen that 
the budget will receive its public day with the 
finance committee of the city. There are towns 
and villages where the law provides that budget 
matters shall be settled in open meeting and 
that published statements shall be made of all 
financial proposals. This procedure relieves the 
superintendent of any unfairly placed or as- 
sumed responsibility and acts as a check on the 
board and the superintendent or upon either in- 
dividually. It provides a democratic setting and 
is an essential of democracy. 

Not long ago in a certain Massachusetts town, 
the voters were asked to prescribe the building 
of a new high school. A heated debate soon 
arose. Out of the verbal mélée, however, 
emerged an idea that caught the fancy of the 
crowd and saved the day. “Why not choose a 
committee quite apart from the school authori- 
ties. Let this unprejudiced group look into the 
matter from our viewpoint and from the view- 
point of the schools as well.” The proposal was 
adopted and cooperation and good feeling was so 
complete that school officials soon saw a splendid 
building grow out of what had once appeared 
to be a morass of grumbling and irresponsible 
discussion. Here was an example of democratic 
consideration, democratic handling, and demo- 
cratic effort. In other words, a truly American 
picture, 

Problems in General 

In the preceding paragraphs, the problem of 

the superintendent, of the local teacher, and of 
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publicity has been discussed. In the introduc- 
tion, the suggestion was made that town and 
village school boards have numerous difficulties, 
any one of which may effectively impede school 
progress. The problem of the married teacher, 
for example, is a favorite for debate in smaller 
communities. The problem of presenting bud- 
get requirements to best advantage is another. 
A very serious difficulty relates to the equable 
and satisfactory distribution of teachers’ sal- 
aries. What shall be done with regard to pen- 
sions? How may teachers be induced to im- 
prove in service?) How much specialized, higher 
education can be rightfully expected of the 
smaller community? What may be done to 
properly indicate the exact functions of a school 
board? How, after all, can a school board com- 
posed of laymen judge its own system? What 
criteria are there beyond the word of the super- 
intendent? Thus the list grows. 
In Conclusion 

Every town and village has its peculiar setting 

and situation. Of all the town boards and com- 
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mittees, the school board has the largest respon- 
sibility. Its deeds will influence posterity. Its 
policies will simplify life or make it more com- 
plex. Its appropriations touch every pocket- 
book. The growing complexity of life requires 
more intelligent and more efficient schools. 
Therefore, consider the school problem wisely 
and well. Remember that the foundation of the 
whole school structure is the superintendent. 
Well chosen and well handled, he becomes the 
epitome of all that is progressive in education. 

A superintendent of my acquaintance has 
likened his work to that of a lighthouse keeper. 
Perhaps his figure should have been more com- 
prehensive. The superintendent and the board 
are the lighthouse keepers, turn and turn about. 
Near at hand a ship founders. Even so the light 
does not go out, for the light burns for all ships. 
The superintendent and board solve the problem 
close at hand; nevertheless, light is shed on those 
problems wherever located and however far re- 
moved. Keep the light burning; keep the lenses 
clear, guardian of posterity. 


Is a Permanent Teacher-Tenure Practical? 


A committee appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1923, and headed by 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, 
California, to make a study of the teacher- 
tenure question, has submitted an interesting 
report in which it submits certain tentative 
principles and urges a further study of tenure 
laws in states where they have been given a 
trial. The committee had submitted reports 
each year beginning with 1924, inviting com- 
ment upon the same. 

The list of principles touching upon the sub- 
ject and upon which there is a_ reasonable 
unanimity, reads as follows: 

1. Tenure laws should be devised and ad- 
ministered in the interest of better instruction 
for children. 

2. Tenure laws should be accompanied by 
proper legal regulations governing training, 
certification, remuneration, and_ retirement 
allowances. 

3. Tenure laws should be devised and ad- 
ministered as a stimulus to better preparation 
and more efficient service on the part of 
teachers. 

4. Indefinite tenure should be granted only 
upon evidence of satisfactory preliminary train- 
ing, successful experience, and _ professional 
growth. 

5. Indefinite tenure should be provided after 
successful experience during a_ probationary 
period of adequate length, usually two or three 
years. 

6. The right of dismissal should be in the 
hands of the appointing board. 

7. Laws establishing indefinite tenure should 
provide for the easy dismissal of unsatisfactory 
or incompetent teachers for clearly demonstra- 
ble causes; such as misconduct, incompetence, 
evident unfitness for teaching, persistent viola- 
tion or refusal to obey laws, insubordination, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance. 

8. The proposed dismissal of a teacher on 
account of incompetence or neglect of duty 
should be preceded by a warning and specific 
statement in writing of defects. 

9. In eases of proposed dismissal, teachers 
should be granted right of hearing. 

10. Teachers who do not desire to continue 
in their positions should give reasonable notice 
in writing of their intention. 

11. Suitable provision should be made for 
teachers already in service in putting tenure 
laws into operation. 

12. Indefinite tenure should be accorded to 
all classes of certificated school employees on 
status of teacher at least. 


The committee, in discussing the subject, 
finds two forms of opposition to a permanent 
teacher-tenure plan. It says: 

First, there is the unthinking opposition 
which stands against tenure because of preju- 
dice. Those who are numbered in these ranks 
wish arbitrary control of schools and school sys- 
tems and have a selfish desire to keep in their 
own hands the complete direction of all admin- 
istrative procedures. In some instances a per- 
sonal or political purpose is the immediate mo- 
tive. This class of opposition need not be seri- 
ously considered because, in the long run, it 
will be defeated. 

Another group opposes tenure because it has 
given thoughtful consideration to the question 
and as a result of this consideration has con- 
cluded that indefinite tenure causes deteriora- 
tion in the ranks of the teaching profession. 
Some of our most distinguished educational 
thinkers belong in this group. They go so far 
as to maintain that cities and states which have 
had tenure in actual operation for many years 
show the effects thereof in a tendency of the 
teachers to take their positions for granted, and, 
consequently, lessen their own efforts toward 
scientific study of teaching and professional 
growth. 

In addition, this group maintains that be- 
cause teaching is a public service, it is non- 
competitive and that its very nature and the 
nature of the relationship involved in the em- 
ployment of teachers by boards of education 
make the profession noncompetitive, and that 
it, therefore, tends to become mediocre. 

The duty of teachers and teacher organiza- 
tions relative to these two types of opposition 
is plain. The first group of opponents should 
be beaten by our own scientific study of the 
protlem and organization to make clear to the 
public the real facts. The second type of oppo- 
sition should be met by a vigorous attitude 
among ourselves to prevent mediocrity in the 
profession and to stimulate professional growth. 
Teacher organizations themselves should have 
a professional growth program and should de- 
vise and recommend means for eliminating the 
weak and ineffective members. It is only by 
such measures that we can hope to appeal suc- 
cessfully to public opinion for support. 

Cubberley not in Accord 

While leading educators, including Frank F. 
Spaulding, Leonard V. Koos, and George D. 
Strayer, support the tenure plan, Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University, sounds a note of warning. 
He says: 


(Concluded on Page 143) 
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The Evolution of the Public-School Plant 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
University of Michigan 
(Continued from September) 


Third Standard Type 

The third standard type, representing the 
first break from the union-school plan, was rep- 
resented by the Webster building in 1874. This 
school has the distinction of being the first 
Detroit building to be planned by a superin- 
tendent! of schools in terms of curricular needs. 
The Webster type showed many important 
changes from the Quincy prototype from which 
the earlier union schools has been developed. 
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The building was reduced from three to two 
stories and basement. The large third floor of 
the union schools was reduced greatly in size 
and the recitation rooms leading from it were 
enlarged. 

Entrance to this building was from both front 
and rear through two corridors providing for 
four end rooms with bilateral lighting, and two 
center rooms with unilateral lighting. The cor- 
ridors were 12 ft. wide. 


In the basement was provision for two class- 
rooms, fuel, and janitors home quarters. The 
custodian’s bedroom was provided with an out- 
side window, for the first time. The first floor 


1This is the only local instance of educational de- 
sign by a professional educator from 1874 until 1919. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


PLANS OF THE HENRY CLAY SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH., 






had six classrooms, 27 ft. deep and 30 ft. wide, 
and a long narrow wardrobe with practically no 
means of ventilation other than might be fur- 
nished by keeping the doors open. 

On the second floor were four classrooms of 
varying sizes, with the large assembly room now 
cut to 324% by 42% ft., two recitation rooms 
atout 16 by 16 ft. in one end, and the prin- 
cipal’s office placed in the space occupied on 
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FIRST STORY 
FLOOR PLANS OF THE WEBSTER SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 


the other side by cloakrooms. This building 
was considered the model of the times, but very 
few were patterned after it, except insofar as 
the basement-two-story type was favored. 


The Webster school was more ambitious 
architecturally than preceding buildings, and 
showed considerable French influence in its 
high-pitched roof, its gables, and roof decora- 
tions. 

Influence of Growth 

In the eighties, the board of education ex- 
perienced the demand for increased facilities 
due to growth in the community and also a 
shortage of funds for building purposes. The 
result was a compromise. To supply the imme- 
diate needs for elementary accommodations in 
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what was then considered outlying districts, and 
to be able to meet the cost, the board of educa- 
tion developed a smaller building, consisting of 
only six rooms. The Campbell, Firnane, and 
the first Clay units were modeled upon this 
plan and were of wood construction. It was 
felt that these temporary schoolhouses could 
later be changed into two-family dwellings and 
sold. In actual fact they were continued in 
use for a generation and eliminated only within 
the past ten years. Several brick buildings were 
also erected upon the same plan. They included 
the second Clay, Logan, Estabrook, Jackson, 
Field, Palmer, and Dickinson buildings. Since 
they were considered a permanent type, these 
(Continued on Page 139) 
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Student Transportation for Union High Schools 


in California 
Charles W. Geiger 


The following facts bearing‘on student trans- 
portation in connection with union high schools 
in California are significant of the times and 
of the service which these schools render to 
widely scattered rural student bodies. 

Automotive transportation has a significant 
place in the activities of Inglewood Union High 
School at Inglewood, California, as any visitor 
on the attractive campus of that school may 
learn at a glance. The numerous automobiles 
of teachers and students parked at the curbs 
in the vicinity, the arrival and departure of 
many students via the several public bus lines, 
and the movement of many other students by 
means of the large school-owned busses, are all 
immediately observable evidences of the impor- 
tance of the automobile to this school. Valuing 
its equipment at $30,000, the Inglewood Union 
High School itself owns five large busses for 
transporting students to and from two outlying 
portions of the district, Lawndale and Wiseburn. 
Four of these are in daily service, while a fifth 
and older car is kept in reserve. The average 
total distance traveled by the busses approxi- 
mates 14,000 miles during the school year of 
170 days. About 165 students use these busses 
daily. 

The first transportation of this sort was pro- 
vided in 1916, when the school purchased two 
busses. A third bus was added in 1920, two 
more were purchased in 1922, and a sixth was 
kought last year, at which time one of the 
oldest busses was retired and the other was held 
as a reserve car. All of the active cars are hand- 
some, commodious, and mechanically efficient 
machines. Besides the five busses, this school 
owns a touring car and a truck, the former used 
by the attendance officer, and the latter as a 
general utility machine. 


teachers reach school daily by automobile, while 
the many cars used by students represent every 
conceivable form of automotive apparatus, from 
ancient flivvers to aristocratic sedans and 
snappy roadsters. The perfect network of sur- 
faced streets and highways throughout the 72 
square miles included in the high-school dis- 
trict is doubtless responsible in large measure 
for the popularity of the automobile at Ingle- 
wood, 

Tustin Union High School, one of Southern 
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privilege of an education. In a few isolated 
cases, where the student lives too far off the 
bus route, he is given a grant to drive his own 
car. 

Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High School dis- 
trict comprises 16 school districts. Five busses 
owned by the district cover 163 miles daily, 
more than half of which is over dirt roads. The 
bus routes vary in length from more than 32 
miles to less than 14 miles. Because the high- 
school plant is located in Oceanside, in the ex- 
treme northwest corner of the union district, 
one bus travels more than 65 miles daily in 
making a round trip from the southern part of 
the district. The bus fleet of 5 vehicles con- 
sists of 3 modern 50-passenger stages, a 25- 
passenger bus, and a 7-passenger touring car. 





STUDENTS’ CARS PARKED AT THE HIGH SCHOOL IN SAN CIEGO, CALIF. 


California’s many beautiful schools, is situated 
in the heart of Orange county’s most productive 
citrus and walnut acreage. It is a fitting tribute 
to modern schools and modern education. A 


Students of Inglewood Union High School student body of 250 children drawn from the 
who do not live in the Lawndale or Wiseburn “area of 125 square miles which embraces the 
districts, either walk or use commercial busses, “famous old Spanish grant, now known as the 


or drive their own cars to and from school. 
Those students who are not carried by school 
busses, but who live beyond walking distance, 
receive a transportation refund in lieu of actual 
transportation. Of private cars, about 200 are 
parked daily at the curbs surrounding the 
Inglewood campus. Perhaps half of the 86 


Irvine Ranch, represents many families deriv- 
ing their living from the fertile acres of this 
historic ranch. Four large school busses, rang- 
ing in capacity from 20 to 40 persons, make it 
possible for boys and girls from any point in 
this district to reach school during all the year. 
Without this service many would be denied the 





INSTRUCTORS’ CARS PARKED BEFORE THE BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL, BURLINGAME, CALIF. 


The three large busses, forming the backbone 
of the system, are all equipped with safety glass 
and upholstered seats. The 25-passenger bus 
serves as a feeder to one of the big busses, go- 
ing out from Solano Beach, through Rancho 
Santa Fe, and back to Encinitas, where the 
pupils are transferred to the large bus. Another 
large bus is driven up the Coast Highway from 
Del Mar to Oceanside. The third large bus 
serves the Vista and Carlsbad territory. In 
spite of the long trips necessary, but 11 pupils 
are en route before 7:40 a.m., and only 7 are 
delivered at their homes after 5 pm. Only 6 
pupils are en route longer than one hour, Of 
the 180 pupils served by the busses, only 35 live 
farther than half a mile from a bus stop, and 
only 10 live beyond walking distance. All 
busses arrive and leave within 15 minutes of 
the opening and closing of school. Shelter for 
the busses at the high school consists of an open 
palm-leaf covered shed. All busses are stored 
in the evening at the ends of the routes, elimi- 
nating both a long trip empty and large storage 
facilities on the high-school grounds. 

Central Union High School, El Centro, owns 
8 busses and 2 touring cars for transporting’ 
pupils to and from school. All repairwork is 
done in the school shop, so that the expense of 
keeping the busses in repair is reduced to a very 
small cost. Three of the busses have run for 
more than six years, and are still in first-class 
condition. About 140 pupils are served daily 
by the transportation system, at a cost of 18% 
cents per pupil per day. This includes cost of 
operating, driver’s pay, etc. 

The Grossmont Union High School serves a 
highly scattered and somewhat mountainous 
territory, including 14 school districts, and com- 
prising approximately 200 square miles. The 
enrollment of the school is approximately 500, 
and the number of pupils carried by the bus 
system is 375. Six busses are used, making 9 
runs twice daily. The longest run is a 38-mile 
round trip. The monthly mileage for these 
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A FLEET OF STANDARD SCHOOL BUSSES IS USED BY THE FOWLER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
FOWLER, CALIF. 





THE NEWEST TYPE OF SCHOOL BUS WITH SEATING ARRANGEMENT SUITED TO 
CHILDREN’S USE. 


busses is from 600 to 855 per bus; total mileage 
4,165 miles per month. The cost per mile per 
pupil is less than 1 cent. The maintenance is 
cared for in the shops at the school. 

The Sweetwater Union High School district, 
National City, Calif., covers a territory reach- 
ing from San Diego’s southern boundary to the 
Mexican border, a distance of about 11 miles. 
The territory is from 6 to 7 miles wide, making 
an area of approximately 66 square miles. 
Busses are depended upon for the transportation 
of children. 

The Salinas Union High School district is 
composed of 15 elementary-school districts, and 
covers an area of 66 square miles. The majority 
of students in this institution depend upon 
motor transportation to get to and from school. 
Due to the fact that this is a farming com- 
munity, they live at points that are a consid- 


erable distance from the school. While a great 
many of the students utilize their personal cars, 
the school itself operates 5 busses. These 
busses travel approximately 56 miles each per 
day, carrying an average of 210 pupils. 

The motor bus has made it possible for com- 
munities of this type to concentrate their school 
funds and build more up-to-date school build- 
ings at centralized points, rather than have 
these funds distributed in the many small 
schools formerly necessary on account of lack 
of transportation. The centralizing of funds 
and concentrating of school buildings at a point 
in the community have made it possible for these 
schools to render students more efficient services 
due to their being equipped with more modern 
equipment, better housing conditions, more 
beautiful buildings and surroundings, and last, 

(Continued on Pege 143) 


A Study of Vision of School Children 


The need for better and more thorough ex- 
amination of the eyes of school children, par- 
ticularly between the ages of 12 to 16, is re- 
vealed in a special study of the vision of school 
children recently made by Dr. G. A. Kempf, 
surgeon, Dr. B. L. Jarman, acting assistant 
surgeon, and §S. D. Collins, associate statistician 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. The study 
throws light on the rapidity with which small 
defects grow and indicates that attention should 
be given to children with no apparent defect. 
Efforts should be directed to the removal of 
defects which, undetected and unremoved, may 
prove a detriment later in life. 

The study of the vision of children, which 
was carried on in the District of Columbia, was 
conducted with the following immediate pur- 
poses in mind: (1) To determine the number 
of refractive errors in-school children by using 
a cycloplegic and employing the services of an 
ophthalmologist; (2) to determine, if possible, 


at what ages myopia tends to develop, and the 
progress of the condition; (3) to determine what 
changes may take place in the eyeball during 
the process of growth of the school child. 

The group of 1,860 children examined with 
the cycloplegic (a drug used in the form of 
drops to produce temporary paralysis of the 
eyeball muscles) was checked against 963 Wash- 
ington children whose parents had not con- 
sented to the use of this device. Only Snellen 
chart readings, at 20 ft., were considered for 
both groups. The Snellen readings of 9,245 
children from schools in South Carolina, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and New York were also con- 
sidered. 

In the Washington control group, the num- 
ber of children who read 20-20 (clear normal 
sight at 20 ft. distance) was slightly higher than 
in either the Washington test group or the 
scattered groups. On the other hand, the per- 
centage of children who read 20-30 was slightly 
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higher in the two latter groups. It was con- 
cluded that the power of accommodation of the 
eyes in the young is so great that the simple 
Snellen readings do not reveal all children with 
hyperopia (farsightedness), while the children 
with myopia (nearsightedness), are almost in- 
variably discovered by this method. 

The results of the tests showed that before 
the cycloplegic, 66 per cent of all the children 
could read 20-20 or better; 22 per cent could 
read 20-30; 5 per cent read 20-40; 7 per cent 
read 20-50 or worse. The visual tests after the 
cycloplegie showed a great change. Those who 
read 20-20 or better dropped to 21 per cent; 
the 20-30 group showed little change, dropping 
to 20 per cent; the group reading 20-40 in- 
creased to 16 per cent; the group reading 20-50 
or worse showed an astounding increase from 
7 per cent to 43 per cent. It was shown that 
before the cycloplegic, 66 per cent read 20-20 
or better, whereas after its use, only 21 per cent 
could read 20-20 or better. 

The important practical points for considera- 
tion are the increase in the number of children 
whose poor vision was revealed after the cyclo- 
plegiec had been used. The group reading 20-50 
or worse, increased from 7 per cent to 43 per 
cent. Nearly one fourth of the 66 per cent who 
read 20-20 or better before the cycloplegic fell 
to 20-70 or worse, when the accommodation of 
the eyeball was temporarily paralyzed. Such 
children would pass with normal vision on the 
simple Snellen test. 

The most frequent visual defect found was 
simple hyperopia, which reached 63 per cent. 
The astigmatic group included all types, but 
of this 28 per cent, there was 25 per cent of 
hyperopic astigmatism. 

Again, it was shown that the rate of change 
is very marked in myopia between 7 and 12 
years of age. The proportion of children with 
myopia is four or five times as great among 
children 12 to 16 years as among children 6 to 
7 years of age. This shows the necessity for 
careful observation of the vision of children 
between the seventh and twelfth years in order 
to detect these cases before the condition has 
advanced. 

The study brought out the fact that the 
hyperopie (farsighted) eye is rarely found with 
the Snellen test, and then only the very severe 
types are revealed. This shows the importance 
of a careful eye examination, which requires the 
use of a cycloplegic. A child who can read only 
20-70 or 20-100 after the use of the cycloplegic 
should be under the care of a competent eye 
physician, who can keep a record of successive 
eye examinations and properly advise such a 
case. Children with errors should be rechecked 
from time to time. Small errors are often more 
difficult to discover than larger ones. This is 
especially true of astigmatism and a cycloplegic 
is necessary for this purpose. Where a defect 
in vision is found, it does not necessarily mean 
glasses, but such a child should be observed 
from time to time, so that an accurate check 
may be kept on the progress of the defect. 

The study indicated that, of the 66 per cent 
of eyes which read 20-20 or better and appeared 
normal, 32 per cent read 20-50 or worse when 
a cycloplegic is used, showing that many eyes 
work under a handicap. If these children see 
clearly, excessive strain is required for them to 
do so. This in time will not only affect their 
vision, but the nervous system will be involved. 


In the opinion of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the results of this study serve to em- 
phasize the necessity for regular annual exami- 
nations of the eyes of children. It is important 
to look for defects in the apparently normal eye, 
because a defect noted in time may be remedied 
before great harm is done. It is recommended 
that more time and thought be given to vision 
and its correction at the proper time, instead of 
waiting for symtoms to present themselves. 
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Tt is not the purpose of this article to make 
any boasts about our national wealth, but pub- 
lished figures show that the per-capita wealth 
in the United States has been multiplied by ten 
in the past 70 years, and by about three since 
1900. It amounts now to a little over $3,000 
for each person. Along with this increase in 
wealth have come some increases in expendi- 
tures as well. We spend annually about two 
billion dollars upon the public schools, a like 
amount for tobacco, twice that amount for auto- 
mobiles, about one half that amount on soft 
drinks, another half on theaters, fully a third 
the amount for candy, and one fourth for jew- 
elry, musical instruments, and sporting goods. 
The changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar have probably affected both incomes and 
expenditures alike. 

While wealth and expenditures for luxuries 
have been increasing, the birth rate has steadily 
declined. Reliable figures do not go back be- 
yond 1915, but in that year the birth rate in 
the registration area was 25.1 per 1,000 persons. 
In 1927 the rate was 20.4, a reduction of about 
20 per cent. France maintains a stationary 
population with a birth rate of 19. Ours is 
below that now in 15 states. Immigration, al- 
though restricted, adds slowly to the adult pop- 
ulation, while a declining birth rate tends to 
make proportionately fewer children. 

These few statements will serve to introduce 











the following tables and graphs: Table 1 gives 
f the number of registered passenger cars by years 
from 1895 to and including 1927, the number 
e of pupils in average daily attendance in public 
” schools for the same years, the birth rate in the 
h registration area of the United States from 1915 
" to date, and the per-capita wealth of this coun- 
O try as computed for stated years since 1858. 
r (The registration area contains now nearly 80 
n per cent of the total population.) Figure 1 
r shows graphically the number of passenger cars, 
S SOLSTICE LIL 
TABLE I 
Birth Rate, Per-Capita Wealth, Number of Pas- 
6 senger Cars, and Number of Pupils in 
h Average Daily Attendance in Public 
- Schools 1895-1927 
2 3 4 
€ Number of 
1e Pupils in Birth 
Numberof Average Daily* Rate Per- 
ly Registered Pas- Attendance in per Capita 
ic Year senger Cars Public Schools 1,000 Wealth 
1895 4 9,548,722 
ye 1896 16 9,781,475 
ve 1897 90 10,052,554 
. 1898 800 10,356,458 
d 1899 3,200 10,389,407 
: 1900 8,000 10,632,772 $1,165 
re 1901 14,800 10,716,094 
is 1902 23,000 11,064,164 
i 1903 32,920 11,054,502 
et 1904 54,590 11,318,256 1,318 
) 1905 77,400 11,481,531 
an 1906 105,900 11,817,834 
ed 1907 140,300 11,925,672 
ck 1908 194,400 12,154,172 
1909 305,950 12,684,837 
1910 458,500 12,827,307 
nt 1911 619,500 12,871,990 
ed 1912 902,600 13,302,303 1,950 
en 1913 1,194,262 13,613,656 
a 1914 1,625,739 14,216,459 
1915 2,309,666 14,985,900 25.1 
ee 1916 3,297,996 15,358,927 25.0 
to 1917 4,657,340 no data 24.7 
oir 1918 5,621,617 15,548,914 24.6 
od 1919 6,771,074 no data 22.3 
. 1920 8,225,859 16,150,035 23.7 
[th 1921 9,346,195 no data 24.3 
m- 1922 10,864,128 18,432,213 22.5 2,918 
ai. 1923 13,479,608 no data 22.4 
1924 15,460,649 19,132,451 22.6 
int 1925 17,512,638 19,767,815 21.4 3,079 
ye, 1926 19,287,171 19,855,881 20.6 
ied 1927 20,230,429 no data 20.4 
led ‘National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
ion “Bureau of Education. 
of “Bureau of the Census. 














‘From World Almanac. 
$514; 1870, $624; 1880, $870; 1890, $1,036. 





Data for 1858, $308; 1860, 
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Prosperity, Population, and Public Education 
Frank M. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 


NUMBER OF REGISTERED PASSENGER CARS AND 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


IN AVERAGE DAILY 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 1895-1927 
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ATTENDANCE 


1925 '27 


a 


and the number of pupils in attendance from 
Figure 2 shows the changes in 
the birth rate from 1915 to 1927. 


Table 2 shows 


Birth Rate 


STATE per 1,000, 1927 
United States 20.4 
Alabama 25.8 
Arizona 18.6 
Arkansas 20.1 
California 18.9 
Colorado eazis 
Connecticut 17.6 
Delaware 17.5 
District of Columbia 5 Naa 
Florida 25.0 
Georgia sien 
Idaho 17.2 
Illinois 18.3 
Indiana 19.8 
Iowa 18.3 
Kansag 19.0 
Kentucky 24.2 
Louisiana er 
Maine 20.6 
Maryland 20.3 
Massachusetts 5 20.8 
Michigan 22.3 
Minnesota 18.9 
Mississippi 27.5 
Missouri 18.9 
Montana 13.6 
Nebraska 20.0 
Nevada Pr 
New Hampshire 19.3 
New Jersey 19.4 
New Mexico acvahe 
New York 19.9 
North Carolina 28.8 
North Dakota 21.6 
Ohio 18.3 
Oklahoma ean 
Oregon 16.4 
Pennsylvania 21.6 
Rhode Island 19.5 
South Carolina 5 26.9 
South Dakota ee 
Tennessee 21.9 
Texas a, 
Utah 5 27.3 
Vermont 19.9 
Virginia 22.9 
Washington 14.9 
West Virginia 26.4 
Wisconsin 19.6 
Wyoming 18.6 


2National Industrial Conference Board. 
%American Automobile Association. 
‘Bureau of Education, 
5Birth rate for 1925. 
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BIRTH RATE PER 
REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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FIG. 2 


the birth rate, the per-capita wealth, the number 
of registered motor vehicles, and the public- 
school enrollment by states for the latest year 
for which data are available. Figure 3 shows 
for 40 states, the birth rate (states arrayed for 
this item), and the per-capita wealth for the 
same states. (The data are smoothed for this 
item.) Table 3 shows the estimated number 
of children in the United States old enough to 
enter school for the first time, for the years 
specified, 

If the average price of a car be taken at $825, 


the registered cars must have cost someone 


TABLE II 
Birth Rate, Per-Capita Wealth, Number of Registered Motor Cars, and Enrollment in Public 
Schools, by States 


Per-Capita 
war 1925 


$3,079 
1,306 
3,584 
1,506 
4,000 
3,336 
3,842 
2,979 
3,568 
2,239 
1,403 
3,506 
3,385 
3,145 
4,646 
3,698 
1,566 
1,995 
2,877 
2,851 
3,546 
3,031 
3,584 
1,355 
3,184 
3,728 
4,185 
7,299 
3,449 
3,691 
2,461 
3,593 
1,879 
3,996 
3,233 
1,842 
4,374 
3,389 
3,192 
1,499 
4,900 
1,976 
2,064 
3,429 
2,639 
2,228 
3,727 
3,211 
3,087 
4,961 


Number of 
of Registered 
Motor vauone, 1927 


Number of 
Pupils Enrolled in 
Public oe 1926 


23,238,332 24,741,468 
241,984 590,405 
81,047 81,036 
206,568 496,927 
1,693,195 1,016,473 
268,026 236,872 
282,263 320,463 
46,797 39,297 
125,289 73,495 
397,360 342,643 
300,507 689,230 
102,546 117,656 
1,438,985 1,331,329 
812,594 635,227 
702,401 556,270 
501,901 424,961 
285,099 575,482 
255,000 395,007 
158,438 148,596 
271,145 263,249 
821,107 755,832 
1,156,344 871,083 
646,682 549,899 
227,103 572,986 
682,419 723,167 
112,201 116,990 
373,912 326,934 
25,776 15,614 
720,408 735,146 
96,000 71,785 
60,345 87,687 
1,899,429 1,967,447 
431,282 818,739 
160,701 172,818 
1,570,418 1,255,323 
484,771 648,946 
245,705 181,891 
1,583,763 1,849,163 
117,186 111,428 
199,629 483,269 
169,552 164,551 
294,567 653,876 
1,115,899 1,210,127 
93,974 141,788 
79,413 64,046 
326,187 551,475 
384,583 329,288 
237,210 382,830 
698,399 542,584 
52,222 50,138 


a 


SS eee 
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BIRTH RATE ANDO PER CAPITA WEALTH FOR 
40 STATES 





FIG. 3 


more than $19,000,000,000. Public-school prop- 
erty is valued at $4,676,000,000. 


Since 1895 public-school attendance has a 
little more than doubled. During this same 
time the number of passenger cars has grown 
from practically zero to more than 20,000,000. 
We now have more passenger cars than we have 
children in school. It is possible to place each 
school pupil in an automobile, and have a few 
ears left over for good measure. Almost any 
city can haul its entire population in its auto- 
mobiles and busses. There are between four 
and five automobile seats for each schoolhouse 
seat. 


We have no quarrel with the automobile. It 
is used for both business and pleasure, is an 
important item in transportation, and is in its 
use an educational force. The rapid and con- 
tinuous growth of the industry is an evidence 
of our prosperity, and of our general intelli- 
gence. The automobile has contributed to our 
prosperity and, perhaps also, to our intelligence. 


While the automobile industry has been on 
the increase, the general birth rate has been on 
the decrease. The fact that these changes take 
place simultaneously does not necessarily mean 
that either one is a cause or an effect of the 
other. It might be well to mention, however, 
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that those states with a high birth rate generally 
have a relatively low number of automobiles. 
There must be something in the general nature 
of things that prompts us to get the most pos- 
sible out of life, even at the expense of propa- 
gating the race. 

A reduction in the birth rate must in time 
affect enrollments in the early grades of our 
schools. The first grade in 1918 enrolled 
4,281,013, and in 1926 it enrolled 3,923,492. It 
is difficult to credit the schools with an im- 
provement in promotion rates from the first 
grade to the extent of 360,000 in eight years. 
Moreover, the computations in Table 3 indicate 
that there is little, if any, increase in the num- 
ber of children of the early school ages during 





TABLE III 
Actual or Estimated Number of Six-Year-Old 
Children in the United States, for 


the Years Specified 
— Number of 


Year Six-Year-Olds 
BN han Bic T RA eae Gia SEER Oe 1,832.613 
MN 26 86 cits or nai ei SRLS ITT Seo RE I ee 2,033,834 
ere err eer rr rc re 2,338,315 
PMI coke Aceh eave OR wai 
WOE ak Gs bik Wa Rw 44 hed ade a oe 
DS sks caw Bik do ee ROS Ase bA we eS 
Me 0is chose ko KARA Oa tees eae 2,325,702 
Mais esha as os aha aka ee a 2,405,506 


this period. It takes a great deal of courage to 
make estimates of this nature almost on the eve 
of the 1930 census, but it takes no prophet to 
recognize the tendencies. Smaller families are 
general, and the drop in the birth rate seems 
to be more than a temporary after-war con- 
dition. 

The fact that the birth rate has been on the 
decline while per-capita wealth has been in- 
creasing, does not of itself indicate any close 
degree of correlation. A study of the individual 
states shows that those with a low birth rate 
generally have a high per-capita wealth, and 
vice versa. It is a mistake to charge the high 
birth rate of the south to the colored race, be- 
cause the rate for the two groups is very much 
alike. If birth rates for white people only are 
used, the results do not undergo any material 
change. If it were possible to have a figure 
for per-capita wealth for white people only, the 
relationship might not appear to be so well de- 
fined. At any rate, we are getting wiser. 


Method of Figuring Normal Enrollment 
Capacity of a Junior High School 


G. E. Irons, Assistant Commissioner in Charge of Building Programs and School 
Boundaries, Cleveland, Ohio 


A. In General 

This method of computation is based upon a 
detailed study of the actual practices in several 
junior high schools in Cleveland, having from 
1,200 to 1,800 pupils enrolled. It utilizes av- 
erages based upon the observed conditions, and 
takes into account the distribution of pupils 
among the various subjects, the curriculum of 
each grade division, and problems of scheduling, 

The method relies upon the average class sec- 
tion as the basic unit. Although a small cook- 
ing room, for example, is often assumed to have 
a smaller pupil capacity than a large cooking 
room, the fact is that the average classes accom- 
modated in each such special room will probably 
be about the same and will depend upon the 
general average size of classes in the building, 
as prescribed by the class schedule. 

Rooms which are too small may be harmful 
to educational efficiency, but, as a rule, they do 
not affect the housing capacity of the building 
unless all the rooms in the building are mate- 
rially larger or smaller than the accepted stand- 
ard sizes. 

Thus, a building in which all classrooms seat 
40 or more pupils each and all shops accommo- 


date 32 or more pupils each, will house more 
pupils than another building in which all class- 
rooms seat 30 pupils each and all shops accom- 
modate 24 pupils each. This is because a prin- 
cipal can schedule larger class sections through- 
out the former building than he can in the 
latter. 
B. Size of Classrooms 

In the study of typical buildings, it was found 
that the average size of academic classes, even 
in a crowded school, was only 33.8. This raises 
a question as to the necessity of equipping all 
classrooms to seat 40 or 42 pupils. Obviously, 
some classes will be much larger than 33.8, but 
others must be smaller than this average. There 
is a field for special investigation of the seating 
schedule. Apparently, there should be consid- 
erable variation in the size of classrooms to 
secure fullest economy of space. 


C. Method of Calculating “Normal Working 
Capacity” of a Junior High School Operat- 
ing with a 9-Period Day and with the 
Cleveland Curriculum 

1. Assign as the capacity of each room the 
average size class which investigation has shown 
to be typical of the activity going on in that 
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room. It has been found that, with the present 
curriculum, the following averages will apply 
to a Cleveland junior high school: 


CIID o 4e ces easee peeenedeennesen 33 each 
Typewriting and commercial rooms... .32 each 
GOMOUEE OUIGNOR.. 6c ce sccccccees «++. -02 each 
MU Ab6e kb 466 dU ROE ele Oe e eed 30 each 
Mechanical drawing............ eee 28 each 
Sewing, cooking, woodworking, metal, 

and printing shops. ......sscccssees 25 each 
pF TTT Cee ere Tere eee 50 

If regular music room is available. 

Auditorium (as study hall)........ See 3 below 
Lunchroom (as study hall)........ See 3 below 
ee weeceeeee ee 3 below 
EY wt inghnecds 46s006eus ....See 3 below 
Boys’ gymnasium.......... ionseneeciaee 
Girls’ gymnasium..... maaan 6060600seeue 


2. Add up these assigned capacities, not in- 
cluding auditorium, lunchroom, library, or study 
hall, and get a total. 


3. The number of pupils in study halls every 
period should not be more than one fourth of 
the total enrollment, with a 9-period school day 
in use. The capacity assigned in study halls 
should, therefore, be arbitrarily set at approxi- 
mately one fourth of the building capacity. 
Since we do not yet know the total capacity, 
we must use the total secured in “2” above and 
apply a factor. This factor is 28 per cent. 

Thus: 28% X 2=—total capacity to be 
assigned to special 
study groups—wher- 
ever located. 

4. The total study group may now be broken 
up and assigned to the auditorium, lunchroom, 
library, and regular study hall in any propor- 
tion which seems reasonable. 


5. Adding up the total in “2” and the study 
group, the resulting total is the maximum 
capacity of the building at any one period, when 
every room is in use. 


6. It is impossible to schedule the many 
classes in different subjects so that every room 
is in use all of the time. From actual data 
secured from junior high schools and from other 
sources, it is found that the efficiency of use 
of the junior-high-school building can hardly be 
higher than 88 per cent under any circum- 
stances. 


7. The total obtained by “5” above is, there- 
fore, multiplied by 88 per cent and the result 
is the normale maximum working capacity of 
the building. 


8. The normal working capacity may be ex- 
ceeded in actual operation in one of several 
ways. If emergency space can be found to 
schedule more academic classes than the regular 
classrooms accommodate, it is likely that the 
shops can be scheduled to take care of the ad- 
ditional number. This is because the use of 
shops, as such, is not interchangeable at will, 
and a schedule which theoretically requires only 
one half of a full-time printshop does not actu- 
ally eliminate one half the room. There is either 
one shop or none. If there is one, pupils may be 
added in printing until the shop is fully sched- 
uled. 


9. Then again, the alert principal may en- 
large his enrollment considerably by utilizing 
the idle time of such a printshop to house cer- 
tain academic recitations. 


10. The enrollment may also be increased 
above the normal working capacity, as derived 
above, if the principal crowds more “study 
periods” into the day and if he uses his audi- 
torium as a study hall. There is certainly a 
limit to the value of “study periods,” however, 
and auditoriums are generally found to be un- 
satisfactory as study halls, particularly if they 
are crowded. 


11. “Normal working capacity” may, there- 
fore, be defined as that number of pupils which 


(Concluded on Page 134) 








Compulsory education may be said to have 
begun in the United States in 1642! when the 
Colony of Massachusetts passed the now famous 
act requiring parents to train their children in 
religion, in “imploy,” and in the rudiments of 
reading and writing. Five years later, this act 
was amended to require that parents should 
teach their children, or have them taught under 
pain of severe penalties. Towns with fifty or 
more families were required to set up a school 
and to pay the master by public taxation. Thus, 
at the very beginning of our national existence, 
parents were compelled by law either to teach 
their children themselves or to have the in- 
struction done by others. Furthermore, this 
duty of parents was to be enforced by the most 
severe penalties, including loss of custody and 
control of the child if the parent was negligent. 

Compulsory education, however, for  in- 
dentured children had existed long before. In- 
deed, perhaps before the time of Babylon, mas- 
ters of apprentices were required by law to teach 
such children not only the handicraft itself, but 
in some instances reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, as well as morals and manners, under 
pain of various penalties.2 Since such regula- 
tions applied only to apprentices and indentured 
children, they had relatively little application 
to the education of girls, who, unless paupers 
or orphans, were seldom bound out. 

In 1650 the Colony of Connecticut? followed 
the example of Massachusetts, taking her law 
almost verbatim from the latter colony. Thus 
matters stood until 1853, when New York 
adopted what is often referred to as the first 
compulsory-education law. The New York law,' 
of 1853, however, in reality merely established 
local “reform schools” and should be considered 
more as a forerunner of the modern parental 
school than as the first modern compulsory- 
education law. Gradually, other states adopted 
compulsory-education provisions, so that by 1918 
the roll of states was completed by enactments 
in Mississippi, Florida, and South Carolina, 
although in these states the matter was made a 
question of local option.5 

The constitutionality of compulsory educa- 
tion is beyond dispute and is not an invasion 
of the natural rights of parents to control the 
education of their children,® but such laws are 
to be given a reasonable interpretation.’ In 
Myers v. Nebraska (262 U. S. 390 [1923]), Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, who delivered the opinion 
of the court, expressly stated that “the power 
of the state to compel attendance at some school 

is not questioned.” Furthermore, there 
is a tendency for the courts to enforce the legis- 
lative extension of the compulsory-education 
period beyond the elementary grades. This 
point was especially upheld in State v. O’Dell 
(187 Ind. 84, 118 N. E. 529 [1918] ). The de- 
fendant was charged with failing to send his 
12-year-old daughter to school as required by 
law. His defense was that she had completed 
the eighth grade and, therefore, could not be 
forced to attend any longer. Chief Justice 


1Cubberley, Ellwood P.,; Public Education in the 
United States, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1919, 
Pp. 17. See also Jernegan, Marcus W., Compulsory Edu- 
cation in the American Colonies, School Review, De- 
cember, 1918. 

2Douglas, Paul H., American Apprenticeship and In- 
dustrial Education, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1921, pp. 13, 14. 

8See Bulletin No, 11, 1920, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Table No. 18, for date of initial enactment of 
compulsory-education laws in each state. 

‘Session Laws, 1853, 76th Legislature, Chap. 185. 

5State Compulsory School Attendance Standards 
Affecting the Employment of Minors, Chart Series No. 
2, 1921, Washington, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

°State % ww (1901), 157 Ind. 324; 63 N. 730; 
59 L. R. 435. As early as 1892 (ew parte Liddell’ 
29 Pacific “351), the courts held that the power of the 
State to make and enforce pro for compulsory 





education of all children within its borders is unques- 
tioned. 


"Steve v. Hall, 74 N. H. 61; 64 Atl. 1102 (1906). 





Court Decisions Affecting the Enforcement of Compulsory Education 
C. C. Liebler, Director of Guidance, Port Arthur, Texas 


Spencer, in delivering the opinion of the court, 
said in part: “Appellee contends, and the trial 
court held, that, as his child had satisfactorily 
completed the study of such branches of learn- 
ing as are required to be taught in the grade 
schools, the purpose of the statutes has been 
fulfilled and she could not be compelled to re- 
ceive further instruction. This assertion rests, 
in part, on the false premise that the term com- 
mon schools, as used in the statutes, has refer- 
ence only to the grade or elementary school, 
whereas, by express statutory definition, the 
term, which is synonymous with public schools, 
is made to include high school as well.” 
High-School Attendance 

In another Indiana case (Miller v. State, 77 
Ind. App. 611 [1922] ), it was held that under 
the statute high-school attendance was required 
between the ages of 7 and 16, if the child had 
completed the eighth grade and was otherwise 
eligible to attend school. In this instance the 
parent endeavored to comply with the law by 
sending his child to another elementary school, 
but this did not save him from the penalty of 
the law. 

In People v. Eckerold (211 N. Y., 386 [1911]; 
105 N. E. 670; L. R. A. 1915 D. 223 affg. [1914], 
160 [N. Y.] App. Div. 930), it was held that, 
when vaccination is a prerequisite to school at- 
tendance and a parent sends his child to school 
unvaccinated and the school authorities refuse 
it permission to attend, if the parent refuses 
to permit the child to attend upon other in- 
struction as required, such parent is subject to 
the penalty provided by law. The court declared 
that the ruling of the board of education re- 
quiring vaccination before admitting children 
to school was in accord with the statutes and 
not so unusual or oppressive under ordinary 
conditions that a parent should be allowed to 
make his unwillingness to comply therewith a 
basis for not sending his children to school. 

In considering the question of harmonizing 
the statutes on the same general subject, the 
court remarked that, if it had been the inten- 
tion of the legislature to exempt a child for 
this reason (refusing to be vaccinated), the leg- 
islature would have expressly said so. “It does 
not require much of prophecy to foresee what 
will follow a contrary construction of the stat- 
utes. If a parent may escape all obliga- 
tion under the statutes requiring him to send 
his children to school by simply alleging that 
he does not believe in vaccination, the policy 
of the state to give some education to all chil- 
dren will become more or less of a 
farce.” The court also pointed out that the 
defendant could have sent his child to another 
school where the vaccination requirement was 
not in force, recognizing that such action might 
have caused the parent additional expense. 

People v. Pierson (176 N. Y. 201) would seem 
to give additional weight to the decision in 
People v. Eckerold, for the court declared that 
“no man can be permitted to set up his religious 
belief as a defense to the commission of an act 
which is in plain violation of the law of the 
state.” The defendant’s 2-year-old child had 
died of catarrhal pneumonia and the parent was 
charged with criminal neglect because he had 
failed to obtain medical assistance for the child 
or to allow such assistance to be given, alleging 
as a defense his belief in Divine healing.® 

Vaccination and Attendance 

In Shappee v. Curtis (142 N. Y. App. Div. 
155 [1911] ), a similar decision was handed 
down. It seems that the mother of a 10-year- 
old girl, who was excluded from school because 
she was not vaccinated, refused to permit the 


8See also Oakley v. Jackson aoe’ 1K. B. 316, 
110 L. T. N. S. 41, 83 L. J. K. B. 712 
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child to be vaccinated yet continued to send the 
child to the schoolhouse for several days, al- 
though she was not admitted. The attendance 
officer filed an information against the mother, 
alleging failure to cause the child to attend 
school. Whereupon the mother brought an 
action against the attendance officer for ma- 
licious prosecution. But the court held that 
there was probable cause to believe the mother 
guilty of a violation of the compulsory-educa- 
tion law and that she could not recover in an 
action for malicious prosecution against the 
attendance officer for “laying the information,” 
although the warrant charged the parent with 
having failed for nine days to send the child 
to school. Said the court: “It, therefore, can 
be said as a matter of law, that the defendant 
(the attendance officer) had probable cause to 
believe the plaintiff guilty of the crime charged 
and that he was fully justified in instituting 
the proceedings. In other words, that 
the evidence showed not the want of a probable 
cause, but the existence of a real cause.” 

In the matter of Viemeister (179 N. Y. 235), 
it was decided that the requirement of vaccina- 
tion is not unconstitutional and not an abridg- 
ment of the right to send children to school. 
This point was also established in Jacobson v. 
Mississippi (197 U. S. 11), but in spite of the 
favorable decisions quoted, it is probably cor- 
rect to conclude that these rulings are rather 
advanced and that the weight of opinion is on 
the other side. It will be noted that all of the 
cases just mentioned, with one exception, are 
New York cases. An Ohio case (State v. Tur- 
ney, 12 O. C. C. [N. S.] 338, 210 C. D. 222), 
reflects a contrary opinion. The court in this 
instance held that a parent who sends his child 
to a public school and is willing to continue 
to do so, but the child is excluded for failure to 
comply with a rule of the board of education 
requiring vaccination, is not liable to prosecu- 
tion. A similar conclusion was reached in State 
ex rel. O'Bannon v. Cole (220 Mo. 697, 119 
S. W. 424, 22 L. R. A. [N. S.] 986 [1909] ), 
the court holding that parents of school children 
are not guilty of violating the compulsory school 
act in refusing to have their children vaccinated 
in accordance with a rule of the directors which 
was a condition precedent to attending school 
during a smallpox epidemic. 

Truancy is an offense unknown to common 
law, and the elements of this offense must be 
found in some ordinance, by-law, or statute,® 
and is in the nature of a police regulation.’ 
At common law, control of parent over child 
extended to its education, except where modified 
by statutory or organic law.!! Corresponding 
to this right was the duty of the parent at com- 
mon law to educate his child suitable to its 
station in life, although there was no way to 
enforce this duty.12 (However, the courts have 
long taken cognizance of the rights of a child 
to prevent it from becoming a public charge, 
but otherwise, so long as the parent did not put 
the child to death too suddenly, very little in- 
terest was manifest about its welfare. Of course, 
if the parent killed the offspring outright, that 
was murder and the crime was punishable.) 
The common-law duty of the parent to support / 
and educate his child gave the parent a com-/ 
mon-law right to supervise the child’s education 


ws v. Friendship, 89 Me. 525, 36 Atlantic 1001 
(1897). 


10State v. McCaffrey, 69 Vt. 85, 37 Atl. 234 (1896). 

11Garvin County School Board, District No. 18, v. 
Thompson, 24 Okla. 1, 103 Pacific 578, 188 A. S. R. 
861, 19 Ann. Cas. 1188, 24 L. R. A. (N.S.) 221. 

12Board of Education v. vam 101 Ga. 422, 28 S. E. 
896, 65 A. S. R. 312, 41 L. R. A. 593. 

18In re Hypert’s Estate, 12 Saeed Barbour 68 (N. 
Y.); Bennett v. Bennett, 13 N. J. Eq. 114; English v. 
English, 32 N. J. Eq. 738. 
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even when done by others,!4 and this right is 
superior to the school’s right.15 


Parental Rights Strictly Interpreted 

The strict interpretation which courts for- 
merly placed on parental rights and duties is 
reflected in London School Board v. Jackson 
(7 Q. B. D. 502; 45 J. P. 750; 50 L. J., M. C. 
134; 30 Whly. Pep. 47 [1880] ). In this case, 
the question of who is responsible for the child’s 
failure to attend school arose. The mother of 
the child was a widow and pleaded that she was 
very poor, and was unable to maintain her off- 
spring, Ada Jackson, a girl about 14 years of 
age. She had sent Ada to live with an aunt 
in another city. Sometimes the child lived with 
still another aunt. The lower court maintained 
that the person who had custody of the child 
was liable and not the mother, as the law did 
not contemplate that both should be responsible. 
The higher court held, however, that, notwith- 
standing the fact that the child was not re- 
siding with its parent, but with a relative, the 
clause which declared that the term parent shall 
include “guardian and every person who is liable 
to maintain or has custody of any child does 
not affect the primary responsibility of the 
parent if there be one.” Thus, in this case the 
higher court held the mother responsible, all 
three judges concurring. 


That the burden is on the defendant to show 
that he is one of the cases exempted by statute, 
was held in State v. McCaffrey (69 Vt. 85, 37 
Atl. 234 [1896] ).16 The statutes prescribed 
that certain children should attend school for 
26 continuous weeks from the beginning of the 
term. Justice Tyler, in delivering the opinion 
of the court, said: “The offer of the respondent 
to show that he intended to send his son to an 
academy for a period of time which, with the 
time that he had attended the district school, 
would make 26 continuous weeks, was properly 
excluded. . The offense was committed 
na whenever it was established that the 
child was not in attendance in such a 
manner as would make 26 continuous weeks 
from the beginning of the term.” The respond- 
ent (McCaffrey) contended that to. establish the 
offense it was incumbent upon the state to 
negative exceptions in the statute. But the 
court held that exceptions must be negatived 
only where they are descriptive of the offense 
or define it; but that, where they afford the 
matter of excuse only and do not define or 
qualify the offense, exceptions are not required 
to be negatived by the state. 


Especial note should be taken that in the case 
to which reference has just been made, the 
court was guided by a statute expressly specify- 
ing that attendance should be continuous for a 
stipulated number of weeks. Where the statutes 
do not expressly state that attendance must be 
continuous and merely require attendance for 
a certain period such as “100 days from the 
beginning of the term,” (when there are more 
than 100 days in the term) “two thirds of the 
term,” “80 days,” and the like, unless it can be 
clearly shown that the legislative intent was to 
make such attendance consecutive, any effort to 
enforce consecutive attendance is without legal 
precedent. The same may be said of efforts to 
compel attendance from the beginning of the 
term, where the statutes require attendance for 
a given time, such as “75 days.” Attendance 
the last 75 days or any 75 days during the term 
fully complies with the law. 


Ill health is generally a statutory ground for 
excusing a child from school attendance, and a 
parent will not be convicted under such pro- 


14People v. Omstead, 27 Barbour (N.Y.) 9. 

1Garvin County School Board, District No. 18, v. 
Thompson, 24 Okla. 1; 103 Pacific 578; 1388 A. S. R. 
861; 19 Ann. Cas. 1188; 24 L. R. A. (N.S.) 221. See 
State v. Mizner, 50 Ia. 145 (1878), for apparently op- 
posite ruling. Also Morrow vy. Wood, 35 Wis. 59. 

16See also Cooper v. State, 47 Ind. 61 (1874) ; Com- 
monwealth v. Roberts, 159 Mass. 372, 34 N. E. 402. 
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visions if he withdraws his child in good faith.!7 
In State v. Jackson (71 N. H. 552; 53 Atl. 
1021; 60 L. R. A. 739 [1902] ), it was held that 
“to require a parent whose child was confined 
in bed during the year to apply for and secure 
an excuse, would be an idle formality.” 


Attendance at Private Schools 

It should be noted, however, that compulsory 
education does not mean, exclusively, attend- 
ance at public schools. That question came up 
in the famous Oregon case!® which grew out of 
an Oregon statute which, in effect, sought to 
compel all children between 8 and 16 years of 
age to attend only public elementary schools. 
The United States Supreme Court sustained 
the Federal District Court of Oregon which 
granted an injunction restraining the governor 
from enforcing the law on the ground that it 
constituted an unreasonable interference with 
the rights of the parents to direct the education 
of their children, denied equal protection of the 
laws and took private property without just 
compensation. 


But just what constitutes sufficient schooling 
in lieu of public education varies greatly in the 
various states. In State v. Cournort (124 Pac. 
910 [1912] ), the court said: “We do not think 
that the giving of instruction by a parent to a 
child in all that is taught in the public schools, 
is within the meaning of the law to attend a 
private school.” (The parent’s defense was that 
he was an experienced and capable teacher. 
This the court did not dispute.) The evidence 
seemed to indicate to the court that the appel- 
lant maintained no private school, although the 
court conceded that mere numbers did not de- 
termine, for the children were seen playing 
around the yard during school hours. It was 
noted that the parent took the children out of 
school without first obtaining the permission of 
the superintendent of schools of the district. 

In State v. Peterman (32 Ind. App. 665; 70 
N. E. 550 [1904] ), it was held that a child 


17See Ann. Cas. (1912), A 375. 
18Society of Sisters v. Oregon, 268 U. S. 
text of bills, see p. 530. . 
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taught by a competent teacher fulfills the re- 
quirement of the law requiring attendance at a 
“public, private, or parochial school.” Here the 
court said that bringing a teacher into a home 
amounts to establishing a private school, even 
though there is but one child, for numbers do 
not make a “place where instruction is imparted 
any more or less a school.” The teacher when 
employed had not held a license for a year, 
although the evidence tended to show that it 
was not because of incompetency. Approxi- 
mately the same time schedule was followed by 
the private teacher in the home as in the public 
schools. “A legally qualified governess or pri- 
vate teacher” need not be a holder of a certifi- 
cate to teach to comply with the law, according 
to the ruling in Commonwealth v. McCullough 
(28 Pa. Co. Ct. 177). It would seem that the 
court would be rather severely taxed to set up 
a definite standard for determining, except sub- 
jectively, just who is a “legally qualified gov- 
erness or private teacher.” 

In general, instruction in the branches taught 
in the public schools, for a sufficient length of 
time daily, usually fulfills the requirement for 
instruction in lieu of public-school attendance.!® 
Where the statutes require attendance at public 
school, unless under efficient instruction else- 
where, private instruction need not be identical 
in subjects or in standards to that in public 
schools.2° Thus, in Bevan v. Shears (2 K. B. 
936; Ann. Cas. 1912 A. 370 [1911] ), it was 
held that a finding that children are being 
efficiently instructed in some manner other than 
in a regularly established public school, is suf- 
ficient for dismissal of complaint without in- 
quiring whether the instruction is the same as, 
and equal to, that in the public schools.2!_ The 
remedy for this, of course, is for the state to 
certificate all teachers, both public and private, 
and to allow no one, who does not hold a valid 
certificate, to teach in any type of school. 


1Ruling Case Law, Vol. 23, p. 623. 
20Tbid. 


21See also Commonwealth v. Roberts, 159 Mass. 372; 
34 N. E. 402. 


The Status of Dancing in the Larger Indiana 
| High Schools 


D. S. Weller, Principal of the Portland, Ind., High School 


The returns of 52 questionaries out of 58 
sent to the largest high schools of Indiana re- 
veal the following facts in regard to high-school 
dances: 


1. Dancing is prohibited in 18 schools. 
2. Dancing is permitted only as a part of 
another school function in 12 schools. 


3. Regular dances are permitted 
schools. 


4. Five schools permitting dancing hold 
some of their dances in the afternoon after the 
close of school. 


5. Schools permitting dancing keep it 
strictly under school control. However, in a 
number of cases, parents are invited to help 
chaperon. 


6. In most cases, members of the faculty 
participate in the school dances. 


7. Twelve schools state they have had trouble 
with either immoral conduct or improper danc- 
ing, and 17 state they have never had such 
trouble. 


in 22 


The schools which do not permit dancing offer 
the following reasons for not doing so: 


1. Public opinion is unfavorable. 
2. As a school activity, it has no place. 


3. The supervision of dancing overworks the 
principal and faculty. 


4. Dancing causes 
problem. 


a difficult discipline 


5. The duties of the chaperon are disagree- 
able. 


6. High-school students have more social 
activities than they need without the addition 
of dancing. 


7. The principal is opposed to dancing. 


8. Activities that all students will not par- 
ticipate in are undesirable. 


9. It is hard to keep out the people who are 
not students. They cause the trouble. 


The schools in which dancing is permitted 
offer the following reasons for doing so: 


1. School dances are better than unsuper- 
vised dances, 

2. Dancing is the best way of entertaining 
large numbers of young people. 

3. Dancing is wholesome exercise. 

4. Dancing provides a means for the 
mingling of boys and girls under proper control. 

5. Students ask for dances. 

6. Dancing is enjoyed. 

7. Dancing is the most easily controlled of 
all school social activities. 


8. Dancing is a part of school social life 
that must be tolerated and directed. 









The modern school desk is a graceful and 
utilitarian piece of furniture. It has been 
evolved through the genius of the inventor and 
the mechanic. It is an indispensable part of 
a well-equipped classroom. The proper selec- 
tion, however, of the modern school desk and 
its proper utilization in a schoolhouse involves 
some interesting considerations. 


L. D. Lundburg of Flint, Michigan, has en- 
gaged in an interesting study on the seating of 
the kindergarten and primary grades. He enters 
into comparisons of fixed seats, movable chair- 
desks, and tables and chairs for the primary 
grades, with some practical results. In intro- 
ducing the subject he says: 

“The proper seating of school children of the 
primary grades is a problem which has been the 
basis of some study, much conjecture, and no lit- 
tle confusion of opinion. Especially is this true 
of the upper primary grades. This diversity of 
opinion is perhaps due to the lack of community 
of agreement in the various standards set forth, 
to which good seating should conform. In the 
past the factors determining proper seating were 
considered in the light of cost, economy, de- 
preciation, posture, and sanitation. These are 
very important criteria, to be sure, but there are 
also necessary and important educational and 
instructional conveniences and features which 
should certainly be included with these stand- 
ards to make for the best seating obtainable. 
Our advance in teaching technic is being re- 
flected in the type of furniture required for 
various grades and educational purposes. Here- 
tofore, standards referred to individual seats 
rather than types of seating.” 

He then states that in order to evaluate a 
type of seating a set of criteria as a test must 
be established, and proposes the following stand- 
ards as applied to primary-grade classrooms: 


Standards of Seating Primary Grades 
I. Education and instructional factors involved 
in the seating of primary children. 


1. Adaptability of the seating to informal 
and socialized work; work carried on more or 
less independently of other groups and individ- 
uals in the class, and work requiring group co- 
operation and a unitary focus of the class. 

2. Adaptability to group instruction; i.e, 
several kinds of work carried on at the same 
time, with frequent shifting of teacher super- 
vision and control. 

3. Adaptability to activities of a constructive 
and manipulative nature, such as painting, 
pasting, cutting, etc., where ample desk room 
is necessary. 

4. Availability of free floor space for dra- 
matic, project, and play activities found in the 
primary-school mobility. 

5. Adaptability to the satisfactory use of 
modern materials such as large paper for poster 
work, large sets for silent reading, large book- 
lets, ete., for instruction in primary reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

6. Adaptability to the young child’s need for 
freedom of movement in the seat. 

7. Possibility of making the room serve mul- 
tiple purposes such as library, ete. 

8. Possibility of making the room beautiful 
and more homelike. 

9. Provision for the storing of materials. 
II. Factors involving hygiene, sanitation, and 

safety. 

1. Necessity of individual seating to lessen 
spread of contagion, colds, etc., that come from 
seating pupils too close together or facing one 
another. 

2. Adjustability of the seating to the con- 
stantly shifting lights. 





A Study in School Seating 


Supt. L. D. Lundberg of Flint, Mich., Sets Up Practical Standards 


3. Adjustability to correct posture of each 
child with little or no constant change. 

4. The ease and thoroughness with which the 
floors can be cleaned (absence of dust and dirt 
accumulation on floors or in seat crevices). 

5. The lack of noise and disturbance in get- 
ting in and out of seat or in shifting the pupil’s 
position. (Stability of the seat also involved.) 

6. The absence of interference of seats dur- 
ing fire or panic scares (chairs not easily tipped 
over, etc.). 

III. Factors involving cost, depreciation, and 
administrative use. 

1. Low initial cost. 

2. Slow depreciation of seats. 

3. Seating in relation to destruction to floors. 
(Serew holes, scratching, gouging caused by 
sliding furniture.) 

4. Adaptability of the type of seating to 
crowded room conditions within the building 
(exchange of seats from room to room or from 
one school to another). 

5. Adaptability to community use of the 
rooms for auditorium purposes. 


6. Avoidance of carrying emergency stocks 
of idle seating equipment to avoid removing 
unused seats in other rooms. 


7. Cost of installation of furniture in the 
room. 


“There are doubtless other standards,” says 
Mr. Lundberg, “which should not be omitted 
from the consideration of the best types of 
seats and seating for these grades. Finish, con- 
struction, inkwells, ete., are factors which are 
more or less readily included in the foregoing 
outline of standards.” Some of the standards 
may be consistent for any particular grade, 
whereas others may depend for desirability upon 
the different lines of work offered in the respec- 
tive grades, or which may be peculiar to a par- 
ticular grade. Some standards may vary con- 
siderably in relative importance, depending 
upon one’s viewpoint. In any school system, 
the solution of the seating problem as applied 
to any grade is dependent equally as much upon 
local experimentation and experience as upon 
consideration of the opinions of educators. 

As a means of comparing local experience and 
the results of local experimentation with the 
findings and opinions of a large group of school 
people, Mr. Lundberg sent out copies of his 
standards, in the form of a questionary, to a se- 
lect group of superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, school-building superintendents, pri- 
mary supervisors, primary teachers, and elemen- 
tary-school principals. While Mr. Lundberg 
holds that the different opinions of schoolmen 
cannot yield a final word in the solution of the 
seating problems in any community, they cer- 
tainly furnish valid material for consideration 
by school executives. 


A Study of Three Types of Seating 

Three types of seating were considered in the 
study: (1) Adjustable fixed seats, (2) movable 
chair-desks, and (3) tables and chairs (two pu- 
pils to each table). The comparisons of these 
types were confined to the best type of each. 
Thus, no comparison was made of the ordinary 
fixed seat with the best kind of movable chair- 
desk or table. By movable “chair-desk” is 
meant that type of seat which has an adjustable 
desk top (not armchair top), adjustable for 
height and slant, as rigid in construction as 
possible, and conforming to the latest demands 
of hygiene, posture, and mobility. 

These three types of seating were scored with 
reference to each standard for each grade. Each 
type was scored for each grade on the basis of 
first, second, or third choice. The type having 
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the lowest score for each standard was the one 
preferred for that grade. 

Upon tabulating the results sent in by (a) 
the primary grades, (b) principals, and (c) other 
school executives, it was found that fairly com- 
plete agreement existed between the three groups 
with respect to general preferences. 

The supervisors and administrative officials 
favored tables and chairs in the kindergarten 
and in the first and second grades. They ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion for the use of mov- 
able chair-desks as an optional form of seating 
in the second grade. Their choice for the third 
grade was movable chair-desks, but they held 
that tables and chairs are almost equally well 
adapted to the needs of the grade. 

Principals of elementary schools showed a de- 
cided preference for tables and chairs in the’ 
kindergarten and first grade. They expressed 
some preference for tables and chairs in the sec- 
ond grade, but they were evenly divided between 
tables and chairs and movable chair-desks for 
the third grade. 

Primary teachers preferred tables and chairs 
in the kindergarten and in grades one and two. 
They preferred movable chair-desks in the third 
grade, with tables and chairs a close second. 
The opinions of the primary teachers did not 
involve the consideration of the factors which 
relate to economy and administrative uses of 
furniture. 

On the basis of the first fourteen factors (edu- 
cational requirements and requirements for 
hygiene, safety, and sanitation), the choice of 
principals was for tables and chairs in the kin- 
dergarten and in the first three grades. Chair- 
desks were a close second in the third grade. 
The teachers preferred tables and chairs in the 
kindergarten and grades one and two, and mov- 
ble chair-desks in grade three. Superintendents 
and other school executives chose tables and 
chairs for each of the grades considered but they 
hold that movable chair-desks are equally as 
good in the third grade. 


Analysis of Choices for the Respective Standards 

Adaptability to Informal and Social Work 
and Group Instruction. Preference was ex- 
pressed for tables and chairs for the kinder- 
garten and grades one, two, and three. For 
grade work in the third grade, movable chair- 
desks were favored. Fixed seats were consid- 
ered least desirable, indicating little relative 
adaptability for group instruction and informal 
work. Dr. H. E. Bennett concurs in these 
choices. He indicates that where large tables 
are used and pupils are facing in various direc- 
tions, or are working in groups unrelated to 
pedagogical requirements, the practicable ideals 
of informal socialized instruction are often de- 
feated, while the arrangement is also unfavor- 
able to individual concentration. 

In organizing group instruction, seating must 
be adaptable to groups of various sizes, from two 
pupils to a large section of the whole class, 
without interfering with individual concentra- 
tion or study. Interference with individual con- 
centration caused the abandonment of double 
seating years ago. Small groups should be de- 
termined by the necessity of instruction and 
not by the furniture. Group instruction is sound 
pedagogy, but only if the grouping is flexible. 
Individual movable seating is capable of any 
combination for group teaching, whereas fixed 
seats are inflexible, and tables and chairs, unless 
individual, have relative handicaps. Movable 
furniture arranged for group teaching must be 
placed with due regard for correct light con- 
ditions for each individual. 

For socialized recitation purposes, a unitary 
arrangement of individual seats, as proposed by 
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Dr. Bennett! furnishes a unitary focus for the 
pupils, a clear view of all the pupils by the 
teacher, and an unobstructed view for the pupils 
of the blackboard and of the activity center of 
the room. Here, proper conditions of light, 
egress from the room, and many other con- 
veniences are offered to individual pupils, as 
well as to the class as a whole. The factors 
just mentioned have greater relevancy in the 
second and third grades than they have in the 
kindergarten and in the first and second B 
grades. This is true because curriculum and 
activity differences vary even in these grades. 
Adaptability to Construction and Manipula- 
tive Activities. Tables and chairs were again 
favored for all primary grades.. This choice 
seems perfectly logical, especially as these activi- 
ties require more table or desk room than is 
offered by the average fixed seat or movable 
chair-desk. Such project work requires the co- 
operation of several students; tables and chairs 
may be indispensable. Mr. Lundberg recom- 


“mends for the Flint schools that two or three 


tables with chairs be provided in each classroom 

as extra equipment regardless of the type of 

seating adapted for class purposes. 
Adaptability for Free Floor Space 

Free Floor Space for Dramatic, Project, and 
Play Activities. For kindergarten and for 
grades one and two, tables and chairs were pre- 
ferred. Movable chair-desks were considered 
equally as much as tables and chairs in the third 
grade. “It is not clear why a purely physical 
situation, like available floor space, determined 
by the size of the room and the square feet occu- 
pied by any type of seating, should vary from 
the second to the third grade with any one kind 
of seating. A table with two chairs really re- 
quires from 10 to 20 per cent more floor space 
than two fixed seats or two chair-desks, all de- 
signed for the same size pupils, provided, of 
course, that the chairs are not placed on top of 
the table, or underneath, in which position the 
area per pupil is about the same for any type 
of seating.” 

Adaptability to the Use of Modern Materials 
for Instruction. In each of the grades consid- 
ered, tables and chairs were considered the best 
type by virtue of their larger flat working sur- 
faces, 

Adaptability to the Young Child’s Needs for 
Freedom in the Seat. Tables and chairs were 
again chosen for each of the grades. “They 
certainly offer a greater variety of possible po- 
sitions than either the fixed seat or movable 
chair-desk to a small child who quickly tires 
in any one position. This freedom may be per- 
fectly legitimate, insofar as it does not interfere 
with the formation of the proper posture habits 
so important to the growing child. And it per- 
haps does not do so in the kindergarten and 
first grade, where the child is seated in his chair 
at a table only for very short intervals, the rest, 
of the time occupied in the various activities of 
these grades which do not require sitting. 

“However, in the second, and more particu- 
larly in the third grade, where there is usually 
more seat work, a type of seating is made neces- 
sary which will correct as well as maintain good 
posture so far as possible. Freedom of move- 
ment should not interfere with the study of 
others seated at the same table, especially in 
writing periods. This will obtain in the second 
and also the third grade. Individual seating is 
a necessity in this type of work.” 

The Element of Beauty 

Making the Room Beautiful and Homelike. 
Tables and chairs were considered more suitable 
for these purposes than the other types of seat- 
ing. If the informality of the seating arrange- 
ment of tables and chairs does not interfere with 
the individual lighting and hygiene require- 
ments, and if care is taken not to injure table 


18eating Arrangements in the Classroom, School 
Board Journal, July, 1926, p. 45. 
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DR. JOHN PALMER, JR. 
Wilmington, Del. 


—Dr. John Palmer, Jr., is entering upon the 
fortieth year of his service on the board of educa- 
tion of Wilmington, Del. Dr. Palmer who has 
served continuously on the school board since July 
1, 1889, is a well-known physician in Wilmington, 
and was graduated from the Wilmington High 
School in 1876. 

During the history of the Wilmington schools, 
there have been only four superintendents. Dr. 
Palmer has served on the board with all the super- 
intendents. At the present time, he is filling the 
office of president of the board. 
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tops by placing chairs on them, there can be no 
objection to this arrangement or choice. 

Making the Room Serve for Library, Labora- 
tory, Music, and Other Purposes. Tables and 
chairs were again giving the best rating for 
each of the grades under consideration. There 
was some preference for chair-desks in rooms 
where play, gymnasium, or music purposes are 
to be served. 

In his study, Mr. Lundberg set up no standard 
for storing materials. He found, however, that 
tables equipped with drawers have the drawback 
that it is necessary to move the chair in pulling 
out the drawer, and that there is noise and 
necessary readjustment for correct posture. The 
movable chair-desk does not have this disadvan- 
tage. The pupil’s weight serves to keep the 
chair from moving when he opens the drawer 
which is under the seat. In some of the later 
types of chair-desks, the book compartment is 
at one side of the desk part, the cover of which 
is integral with the desk top when closed. 

In totaling the scores of all of the instruc- 
tional factors, Mr. Lundberg concluded that bet- 
ter all-around adaptability could be attained by 
the use of tables and chairs in the kindergarten 
and the first grade. He concluded that movable 
chair-desks and a few tables and chairs provide 
the best arrangement in the second and third 
grades. 


The Factors of Physical Safety and Hygiene 
The preferences of teachers, principals, and 


superintendents were for tables and chairs. 
From the standpoint of hygiene and safety, mov- 
able chair-desks were considered equally good 
in the third grade. 

Generally speaking, individualized seating 
was preferable from the hygienic standpoint. 
The increase of the chance of contagion due to 
coughing in one another’s face, sneezing, etc., 
may be considerably minimized by individual 
seating. This objection directed against tables 
and chairs does not hold where pupils are placed 
on one side of tables only. 

The Cleaning of Floors. The choice of the 
principals and teachers under this heading was 
for tables and chairs. The superiority of mov- 
able furniture over fixed furniture requires no 
explanation, but it should be added that many 
janitors object to the lifting of chairs (placing 
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chairs on tables when sweeping) because of the 
time wasted in preparing a room for sweeping. 
However valid this objection may be, it points 
to very little choice between tables and chairs 
and movable chair-desks when the ease and thor- 
oughness of sweeping is considered. The prac- 
tice of placing chairs on table tops for any pur- 
pose is destructive to the tops and is perhaps 
insanitary. 

The Lighting of the Classroom. In consider- 
ing the efficient lighting of classrooms, prefer- 
ence was expressed for tables and chairs in the 
kindergarten and first grades, and for movable 
chair-desks for the second and third grades. 
Undoubtedly the all-around preference of tables 
and chairs influenced the scoring on _ this 
standard. 

“Proper lighting for each pupil depends upon 
the pupil’s position with respect to the window. 
The usual position of seats in a classroom fur- 
nishes a good optical average for the class, but 
about half of its members are bothered by the 
glare which comes from the windows on the 
left. The intensity of the light from the win- 
dows is greater than that coming from the black- 
board. The only correct solution is the best 
angle of light incidence. This requires indi- 
vidual seating. Fixed seats may be made a 
little more adaptable to this requirement of 
lighting, if they are of the swivel type, but this 
does not better conditions greatly. The placing 
of each fixed seat in the position of proper light 
incident for each individual works considerably 
better but does not provide for the shifting of 
the light angle. Of course, artificial lighting 
of the best type may avoid some of the obstacles 
to good, natural lighting. 

“With tables and chairs greater flexibility 
toward adjustment to light conditions may be 
had, but the flexibility is limited by the prox- 
imity of the two pupils sitting at the same table. 
The use of larger tables seating eight or twelve 
pupils, with some facing each other, provides 
the poorest lighting conditions of any type of 
seating, and should not be considered. Movable 
chair-desks are the most completely adjustable 
to proper lighting of any type.” 

The problem has greater import in the second 
and third grades than in the kindergarten or 
first grade, because of the relatively short time 
spent in seats in the latter grades. 

Posture 

Adaptability to Posture. Preference for mov- 
able chair-desks was expressed in the matter of 
adaptability to correct posture. The general 





THE PLUS-MINUS ADJUSTMENT 
OF DESK AND SEAT 
opinion was that tables and chairs, so far as this 
factor is concerned, are suited only to the kin- 
dergarten. It is Mr. Lundberg’s opinion that 
“the improved types of fixed seats and movable 
chair-desks are both superior to tables and 
chairs; the fixed seat by its adjustable seat and 
desk heights and desk slope; the chair-desk, by 
its correct adjustment between desk height and 
seat height. Just as important is the relative 
position between the knee edge of the seat and 
the inside edge of the desk. A proper minus 
distance is essential for correct posture and with 


proper desk and seat height, desk slope and 
(Continued on Page 140) 






The longer I work with intelligence tests, the 
more I am confronted by such an amount of 
conflicting opinions that it seems to constitute 
a psychological complex, so truly a maze, that 
my intelligence is unable to penetrate it. What 
is the relation of intelligence testing to dem- 
ocracy? Not many years since the “Bagley- 
Terman controversy” published in a number of 
educational magazines sought an answer to this 
question, and, I confess, it is probably very un- 
wise for anyone at this late date to step between 
these gladiators. 

In the present paper I shall state my convic- 
tions and stand or fail by my opinions, however 
widely they may be at variance with recognized 
authority. Even the greatest of the authors of 
intelligence tests does not hesitate to base a 
statement upon a straight-forward “it is my 
opinion,” and I find it sometimes most difficult 
to discriminate between their opinions subject- 
ively, and what they have determined objectively 
by scientific methods. In this discussion, if I 
mix my drinks somewhat between objective data 
and subjective opinions, I shall be able to point 
to several of the authors of tests for precedents. 

Do not misunderstand me: I believe that the 
intelligence tests, such as the Terman, the Otis, 
the National, and the new Thorndike, and oth- 
ers, do test certain attributes of intelligence. In 
my opinion, they all have the same virtues and 
the same general faults and are very much alike. 
They do give, in a very general way, an indica- 
tion of intelligence, whatever that is and what- 
ever meaning is assigned to it. If the enthus- 
iastic advocate of these intelligence tests did 
not insist upon taking in too much territory, 
I should have no controversy with them. I re- 
peat that these tests do tend to point out quite 
clearly the achieved level of children, if by “in- 
telligence” we mean the capacity to do the type 
of thinking tested in these tests. This state- 
ment may be applied to the Stanford achieve- 
ment tests, the Woody tests, and the Thorndike- 
McCall tests, and many others of similar nature. 
The suspicion is very strong that the major ele- 
ment tested is more nearly what we have been 
accustomed to think of as achieved progress, or 
“intellectual” progress rather than intelligence. 


Supporting the Claims of Intelligence Tests 

I am perfectly aware that my readers may stop 
reading when I say that it seems to me that 
there is too much hot and cold blowing on the 
part of test authors. First, a hot blast, “the 
tests do test intelligence, native, inborn, raw 
brain power,” second, a cold blast, “they are 
affected by environment,” that is, they might 
conceivably be so influenced but in reality they 
seldom are. This cold blast is seldom omitted 
as a reserve conveniently placed for use when 
needed, but generally ignored in the main en- 
gagment. In the introduction to the Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale, instruction book, (I 
am discussing group intelligence tests as com- 
monly used) Terman says, “The Otis Group 
Intelligence Seale is an instrument for the 
measurement of native mental ability. It comes 
as near testing raw brain power as any system 
yet devised.” Dr, Otis in the preface immed- 
iately following goes on, at once, to the subject 
of the differentiation into groups of bright, 
medium, and dull pupils, with the clearly stated 
purpose of teaching them in different groups 
and with a different purpose. I have read that 
preface repeatedly and carefully, and there is, I 
Lelieve, not one sentence which does not assume 
that the scale tests native, inborn, raw brain 
power, and that any other variable factors are 
negligible. Now there is a world of data bear- 


ing on different phases of the problem, but I 
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find no references to any data justifying such 
an assumption. All schoolmen who have follow- 
ed Dr. Terman during the past few years will, 
I think, agree that while he has moderated the 
heat of claims for intelligence tests by the cool- 
ing blast of caution, yet he has immediately 
followed with concrete instances in which the 
tests were made the bases for separation into 
groups with no reference to varying environ- 
ment as a strong factor. In fact, such instances 
as he has cited were deliberately chosen to indi- 
cate that inborn, raw brain power is the great 
element for the intelligence-test group separa- 
tion. 

Will you allow me to turn to the 2ist Year 
Book’ and quote from the late Dr. Colvin who 
says “Intelligence itself is not inborn, only the 
capacity to become intelligent.” Then he quotes 
Thorndike as advocating the view of a number 
of related abilities, which are positively related, 
and holds for a multiplicity of innate abilities 
that are related in varying degrees. If a- boy 
has a high degree of innate ability in one thing, 
it increases the probability for a high degree 
in another, and that is all, with a good positive 
correlation; but like all good qualities, in my 
opinion, it surely is not a certainty. Usually 
a boy’s weight has a close correlation to his age; 
but if he grows extremely tall, note how slim he 
sometimes is; or if extremely short, how fat and 
wide. It is possible that the genius is very tall 
by I.Q. but thin by some other quality, as is 
illustrated by Lomboraso’s study of evidences 
of genius and insanity. 


« Types of Intelligence 

Dr. Colvin, in the paper just referred to, goes 
on to quote Thorndike specifically as accepting 
three types of innate intelligence, namely, (a) 
intelligence of words and abstract ideas (1.Q. 
kind), (b) motor intelligence or the kind which 
shows itself in mechanical skill, ete, and (c) 
social intelligence or ability to get on well with 
one’s fellow men. Now this is again his opin- 
ion, not definitely established by scientific facts. 
It may be good, so far as it goes, but it is not 
final nor convincing. I raise the question: If 
this is true, why just three? Why not a fourth, 
a moral intelligence including integrity, honor, 
and ideals? Or a fifth, the spirit of grit and 
energy, which will not die? Or a sixth, for busi- 
ness ability, diplomacy, and foresight? 

Not so very many years ago I sat in a class 
taught by a distinguished professor of educa- 
tional psychology in one of the best schools of 
education in the middle west, and we were told 
that it had been definitely determined beyond 
any reasonable doubt that the mind is a unit, 
that the mind which is strong in one mental 
trait, is strong in all. Now this is being modi- 
fied ! 

Most of us accept what is taught by 
experts and specialists who give their major 
labors to a field. We have been taught that the 
mind, in regards to the factor of natural capa- 
city, is a permanent thing. The amount of 
natural capacity is determined at a time before 
birth; it develops with the growth of the body 
up to a certain point variously estimated at ages 
ranging from 13 to 18 years of age; after that 
it does not increase. Some writers even hold 
that it diminishes slowly. We have been taught 
that this has been determined by modern scien- 
tific methods, and that it is a law so definitely 
established that it must be accepted. 

Yet, I doubt whether any of my readers have 
a very clear idea of the method by which this 
theory or law is established. Allow me to state 
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the law boldly: If one is born with brains, he 
is in great luck; but if he is not, just let him 
grin, foolishly of course, and bear it, for there 
is nothing he nor anyone else can do to change 
these facts one iota. Of course, learning can 
enter later, but only in proportion to original 
equipment. That is the basis of educational 
determinism, and it is a most consoling doc- 
trine, especially to the group who are in the 
upper class. To them, all the doors of oppor- 
tunity are swinging wide open. Let them enter, 
and possess the land, flowing with milk and 
honey. As for these others, let them be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water forever, as the 
Lord has willed it so. 


The Determinist’s Third Step 

We have also been taught that not only this 
mental equipment is determined from birth, but 
that the group of psychologists just referred to 
has devised schemes for measuring this innate, 
native, inborn, endowment, this unchangeable 
fundamental, and thus determine, in another 
sense, the future status of each individual. Do 
you remember how the weakly young Teddy 
Roosevelt, by clean, healthful living, developed 
a strong physical constitution, capable of su- 
preme effort. We are told that strength of the 
mind is not subject to like improvement. If 
intelligence tests show that an individual has 
just so much intelligence, why that is what he 
has, and all he ever will have, and that is all 
there is to it. It is just like your balance at the 
bank; what your bank statement shows is there, 
and there is no use to stew about it. You must 
simply make the best of it. 


Now we are hearing the determinist’s third 
step in determinism. Not only is the mental 
capacity of each individual determined and fixed 
at the beginning, unalterable as the kingdom of 
Medes and Persians; not only are facts concern- 
ing Johnny Jones determined and published to 
a sympathetic world by these wondrous methods 
of tests, but it is proposed to determine Johnny’s 
school status, and consequently his future social 
status, upon this same hypothesis. If the tests 
say he is very bright, give him extra oppor- 
tunity—a super school. (At present the de- 
terminists do not seem to be able to determine 
what constitutes a super school.) But, if the 
tests say that Johnny is only an ordinary, or a 
common-stock kid, such as most of us were, 
then shove him into some class suitable for his 
mentality, and inscribe over the door, “Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here.” Let his future 
state be as unalterably determined as that of 
Dante’s lost souls wandering in avenues, from 
whom all the glories of Paradise are shut off 
as by a great gulf. 

And they want to designate this segregation 
of pupils into bright, medium, and dull groups, 
as democratic, and hold that the scheme is for 
the good of the individual, of society, ete. Here 
1 find myself in a quandary, as I was taught and 
always dreamed that democracy is an idéal 
which gives to every man and child a chance 
to aspire from the very start. 


Falsity of Previous Ideals and Conceptions 

Then, into the midst of all this agitation for 
this scheme of determinism came Professor 
Bagley, who threw a monkey wrench into the 
gears of the Termanites, by the statement that 
the theory is very sweet, and wondrously at- 
tractive, especially to the upper tenth, but that 
there is just one minor difficulty with it all. “Jt 
just is not so.” To quote him: “These hypo- 
theses and assumptions, while doubtless justified 
for certain purposes, are at the base, question- 
able to the last degree.” 
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SMALL PANEL OF NEW MURAL IN THE 
ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL 


Professor Bagley goes on to explain the fault 
in the hypothesis, showing that it has not yet 
been determined that the innate mental capacity 
cannot be improved. It is not true that the old 
theory of mentality depending on the number 
of nerve cells had to be abandoned? Probably 
the present theory may have to be thrown over- 
board under the increasing evidences of the ef- 
fect upon mental life of the activity of certain 
glands, such as pituity, the thyroid, and the 
adrenals. As these are physiological conditions 
rather than psychological conditions, may it not 
be that a child’s mental equipment is not de- 
termined, and that it is not unchangeable from 
the beginning? Dr. Bagley calls attention to 
Dr. Colvin’s discussion of intelligence testing 
in the 21st Year Book, cited above, in which 
he writes “the brightest European child, reared 
from birth by a group of African pigmies, would 
appear as a moron or worse, if later transported 
to a highly civilized and cultural community.” 
Again quoting from Dr. Colvin: “We never 
measure inborn intelligence, we always measure 
acquired intelligence: Then it surely must be 
assumed that where acquired intelligence is low, 
the native intelligence was also low, not only 
at first, but always will continue to be so.” 
Surely, here is an assumption that the difference 
between the environment and education of chil- 
dren are quite negligible and that the main 
differences are innate. 

I believe this question should be certainly de- 
termined before any final claims are made by the 
determinists. It does not appear to be my duty 
to settle these points: I am trying to make it 
plain that the evidence is not all in yet, and ap- 
parently all the determinism is not yet de- 
termined. 


Qualitative Differences in Intelligence 

There is still another phase of the question 
which is almost never mentioned, but which to 
me seems equally important. I doubt very much 
if it has been adequately studied. In all the 
writings of Terman and Otis, and the literature 
of intelligence tests commonly used, in Bagley’s 
criticism and Colvin’s discussion, the whole 
problem of intelligence seems to be based upon 
and treated as a matter of amount. The dis- 
cussion seems to rest upon the assumption that 
one child has a greater amount of intelligence 
than another, and as a result a better intelli- 
gence. The analysis seems to be quuntitative. 
Now I believe that there may be another distine- 
tion, or trait, of intelligence which may be 
thought of or fitly called qualitative differences. 

To illustrate: “If I go to the horse show at 
the state fair and watch the judging of horses, 
1 shall see three distinct types of horses. First 
to enter the ranks may be some great big fel- 
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lows, slow, powerful, heavy boned, with strong, 
wide backs and big hairy legs, thoroughbred, 
heavy, draft horses, suited to a special kind of 
work. Next, come out the coach-type horses— 
lighter, smaller in build, and quicker in action, 
and suited for coach work, but none the less a 
fine lot of thoroughbreds. Next, comes into the 
show ring the racing type of horses—quick, 
nervous, a quivering mass of speed, and they, 
too, are thoroughbreds. 

To measure the race horse by the standards 
of the draft animal would be as unjust as to 
measure or judge the draft horse by his speed 
record. But, remember, each is a thoroughbred 
in his own way. Just so, it seems to me that 
there may be great qualitative differences as 
well as quantitative differences in human in- 
telligence. If we are justified in assuming a 
quantitative difference, would we not be equally 
justified in assuming a qualitative difference? 
It seems to me that there is possibly many a 
thoroughbred mind of a different type from the 
bookish mind which does well in the accepted 
tests. 

Many Problems Unsolved 

I do not deny individual differences, and be- 
lieve that they should be measured where pos- 
sible, but 1 think also that there are so many 
problems yet unsolved that the present methods 
are inadequate to prognosticate. And even if 
our methods are reliable, I hold that the appli- 
cation of these tests to such purposes as some 
educators propose are extremely undemocratic. 

The child-welfare department of one of our 
big state universities has pretty well classified 
at least forty important traits of individuals, 
besides several more traits of less importance. 
Mentality, as understood by that term, is only 
one of them. To assume that one trait out-' 
weighs all the rest is weighing it out gf all due 
importance. In fact, it seems to me that the 
advocates of determinism are inconsistent in 
their very tests. Remember, I am writing now 
of the especially common group of intelligence 
seales. Their advocates base their conclusions 
upon the assumption of a very close correlation 
between ability in one line of activity and in all 
lines. They admit that they do not test all of 
the individual’s capacities. If that is true, why 
do not pupils do equally well in all? I call to 
mind one pupil who passes a very low score, 
yet has an almost perfect grade on his academic 
record; another pupil low in general achieve- 
ment, but very high in memory; and a third 
who scores very high in general results, but is 
low in proverbs. 
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PANEL OF NEW MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE 
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In view of the psychology which denies the 
carry-over, does it not seem probable that in 
some parts of the common tests definite bonds 
have been formed, while in others no such 
bonds have been established? In other words, 
that a large element of success in the test is 
due to the fact that the pupil has been well 
taught, both directly and indirectly, the mass 
of material contained in the test? 

To bring this discussion to a conclusion, I 


shall attempt to summarize just wherein de- 
(Concluded on Page 136) 


MURAL DECORATIONS IN THE ITHACA 
HIGH SCHOOL 

The illustration on pages 54 and 55 are 
made from four mural decorations recently 
placed in panels in the assembly hall of the 
Ithaca High School, Ithaea, N. Y. The panels 
were painted by Mr. Ralph Bradley of New 
York City, a mural artist of note. 

The subjects of the four panels are suggestive 
of the beautiful scenery of the Finger Lakes 
country surrounding Ithaca. The borders are 
composed of Indian symbols based on the inter- 
esting history of tribes who formerly lived in 
the region. The coloring is rich and brilliant, 
and the paintings have aroused a good deal of 
interest not only among the students, but also 
among visitors to the school. 

The funds for the decorations were gathered 
by gifts made by recent graduating classes and 
by a fund collected by various school organiza- 
tions. 
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LARGE PANELS OF THE NEW MURAL PAINTINGS 
Painted by Mr. Ralph 
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Aspects of Tenure and Turnover Among Minnesota Teachers 
R. I. Seeder, Superintendent, Bird Island, Minn. 


A study of the experience, training, and rate 
of change in personnel of teachers should prove 
of value to school officials in that it reveals data 
which will be helpful in correlating supply 
with demand and in predicting and controlling 
changes in the personnel of the teaching staff 
in the entire state or in local communities. 

While no figures are at hand which indicate 
clearly the cost of teacher turnover, it must 
amount to a large sum annually when all the 
expenses incurred by employment officials in 
their efforts to find and hire the best possible 
teachers, are totaled. Vastly more serious than 
this initial expense is the loss incurred through 
lessened efficiency on the part of the teacher 
who is new in a school system, and perhaps also 
inexperienced in the profession. This loss can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents, but it can 
be seen in the decreased efficiency of the schools. 
One writer states the matter in this manner: 
“It is more efficient (and, therefore, less expen- 
sive) to keep trained, experienced, and highly 
competent teachers than it is to hire each year, 
less experienced, less trained, and less compe- 
tent teachers at less salary.’’! 

Excessive mobility is costly not only to the 
school district, but to the teacher as _ well. 
Agency fees often must be paid, as well as other 
expenses of moving from one school to another, 
all of which combine to cut the net income of 
the instructor. This expense operates to place 
an additional burden on the taxpayers, since 
the latter pay the bill in the end. 


This article is a brief summary of an investi- 
gation made to reveal conditions in the state 
of Minnesota regarding tenure and turnover in 
the various types of school systems as are found 
in this state. If the supply of trained teachers 
is exceeding the demand, something can be done 
to restore the proper balance only after con- 
ditions are clearly revealed. If turnover is 
shown to be excessive, and if it is realized that 
it is harmful to an efficient school system, those 
in control may heed the danger signal and take 
the necessary corrective steps. 

Data for this study were obtained from sev- 
eral sources, but almost entirely from school 
oficials. Figures on demand, experience, and 
turnover of elementary and secondary teachers, 
came from reports made by superintendents or 





1Lewis, E. E. Personnel Prolems of the Teaching 
Staff; New York, p. 329, 1925. 
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principals to the Minnesota State Department 
of Education.2. Information concerning rural 
teachers came from county superintendents in 
seventeen counties, selected so as to give an 
adequate geographical sampling of the entire 
state. Data on the training of teachers were 
secured from the professional training institu- 
tions in the state, and from the state school de- 
partment. 

All figures given are for the school year, 
1924-25, unless otherwise noted. Rural, elemen- 
tary, and secondary teachers were included in 
the study. Rural teachers are understood to be 
those who teach in the ungraded elementary 
schools which are usually in one-room buildings 
in the open country. Elementary teachers are 
those who teach in the organized, graded schools, 
in grades one to eight inclusive. Secondary teach- 
ers are thought of as being those instructors 
who have their work in grades nine to twelve. 
Whenever reference is made to conditions ex- 
isting in 1920-21, the study made by MacLean,’ 
using data for that year, is used for the pur- 
pose of making comparisons, as his study cov- 
ered much of the same ground as the present 
one. 

In order to make a complete analysis, it was 
decided to divide the teachers into groups based 
largely on the population of the cities and towns 
in which the schools were located. It was also 
desired to make such groupings in an effort to 
learn whether conditions in the large schools 
were much different from those in the the 
smaller, weaker systems where teaching con- 
ditions are often not as pleasant. Groupings 
were used as follows: 

(a) Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, each 
taken separately; (b) state high schools in 
cities of 5,000 to 20,000 population; (c) 3,000 
to 5,000 population; (d) those under 3,000 pop- 
ulation; (e) Iron-Range cities; (f) high-school- 
department schools; (g) small graded elemen- 
tary schools. 


High-school-departmental schools are located 
in towns under 1,000 population and do not 
have as high a classification as state high 
schools, hence teaching conditions are different 


2Annual Report Relating to the Qualifications of 
Teachers in Four-Year and Senior High Schools and to 
Qualifications of Elementary Supervisors and Teachers, 
State Department of Education, Saint Paul, Minn. 

3’MacLean, R. B., The Demand and Supply of Trained 
Teachers in the Public Schools of Minnesota. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
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in them. The small graded elementary schools 
are in small villages and usually do no high- 
school work. 


The Demand for Teachers 
Approximately 21,000 teachers were needed 


in the public schools of the state of Minnesota 
in 1924-25. In round numbers, 8,500 of these 
were in the rural schools, 8,600 in the elemen- 
tary grades of the graded schools, and 4,400 in 
the high schools. A total of 1,500 more teachers 
was required in the rural, elementary, and sec- 
ondary schools than in 1920-21 when MacLean 
made his report. In the period from 1910 to 
1924, the number of rural teachers declined 
slightly; 8,719 were employed in the former 
year as compared with 8,541 in the latter. The 
decrease was 4.6 per cent. The 1920 Federal 
census shows that during the period from 1910 
to 1920 the rural population increased 7.5 per 
cent. But the number of pupils in rural schools 
also decreased in the interval from 1910 to 1925, 
to the extent of 14 per cent. It is evident that 
consolidation has brought about this marked 
decrease in the number of pupils, since it is 
revealed that the population has actually in- 
creased. The same cause has probably brought 
about a decrease in the number of rural schools 
and, therefore, in the number of teachers. 

In the elementary field there has been a 
healthy increase in the demand. In 1910 only 
5,181 such teachers found positions in the 
graded schools of the state, while in 1924-25 
this number had increased by 66 per cent to 
8,621. Consolidation has aided here, but other 
factors have been of assistance, among them 
being better compulsory-attendance laws and a 
greater demand on the part of every citizen for 
early and better education for his children. 

It is in the secondary-school group that the 
most profound change has occurred. In this 
field 1,257 instructors were at work in 1910. 
This number constantly increased until, for the 
school year 1924-25, 4,892 were employed, a gain 
of 250 per cent. This expansion has not come 
about entirely because there are more and more 
secondary pupils to be instructed, for the in- 
crease in enrollment during the same period is 
but 107 per cent. Another important factor is 
found in this fact that, while 57 different high- 
school subjects were being taught in 1914-15, 
this number had increased to 116 in 1924-25. 
This has resulted in more specialization and at 
the same time in smaller classes, and has dis- 
tinctly improved teaching conditions. 

The annual demand for the year 1924-25 was 
found to be greatest in the rural schools where 
2,200 teachers, 26 per cent of the total employed, 
were needed to replace those who left this field. 
In the elementary grades of the graded schools, 
for this same year, it was necessary to replace, 
or add because of growth, 12.4 per cent of all 
the teachers employed; while in the secondary 
corps 17 per cent were needed for the same sort 
of replacements. It can be seen from these 
figures that the problem of securing greater per- 
manency in our teaching force has not been 
solved, In fact, nothing but a mere beginning 
has been made in that direction by attempting 
to improve conditions for teaching through 
tenure laws and other regulations. The work 
must be carried on so that the tremendous 
economic waste caused by so much shifting may 
be eliminated to a greater extent. 

The Supply of Teachers 

In 1920-21, MacLean found that the supply 
of trained teachers in Minnesota made up but 
60 per cent of the demand. In other words, 40 
per cent of the teachers then actively engaged 
in instruction, did not have adequate training 
and did not fully qualify for certification. as 
required by law. No such deplorable situation 
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existed in the year 1924-25. In the rural schools 
enough qualified teachers were employed to meet 
the demand during this year. They qualified 
either through graduation from professional 
training schools or by passing examinations 
given by the state. The same situation existed 
in the elementary and secondary schools. In 
each case some surplus was shown, but this was 
not large enough to create any serious problem 
for the unemployed teachers. In 1927 and 1928 
the situation seems to be much more serious 
and there is some question as to whether the 
training schools are not turning out too many 
prospective teachers. The conclusion can still 
be drawn, however, that the most efficient mem- 
bers of the profession will obtain the teaching 
positions, while those who do not succeed, even 
though they may be trained and certificated, 
will be eliminated. Thus, better teaching may 
result, with better schools for every pupil. In 
Table I may be seen the situation with regard 
to certification of teachers in the various classes 
of schools. By number of certifications is meant 
the number of teachers’ certificates granted by 
the state. 





TABLE I 


Summary of Teachers’ Certifications, 1924, Compared 
With Teachers Required, Due to Replacement 
Growth, 1924-25 
Number 
Required For 
Replacement 


Teacher Number of 


Grouping Certification and Growth Surplus 
Rural 2 257 2,137 120 
Elementary 1,098 1,021 77 
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Secondary 808 7538 


The Experience of Teachers : 
What is the relation between the experience 


of teachers and their efficiency in service? This 
question cannot be exactly answered, but the 
fact that there is some relation is demonstrated 
time and again when teachers are selected. 
Other things being equal, the experienced 
teacher gets the position over the inexperienced 
one because the former is usually older, more 
mature, and has had the opportunity to put 
into practice the methods she has learned in 
the training school. Many schools require ex- 
perience on the part of incoming teachers and, 
in their salary schedules, grant credit for teach- 
ing done in other systems. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that in the 
vast majority of cases, experience is valuable. 
For this reason considerable time was devoted 
to a study of the experience of the teachers in 
Minnesota schools. The data revealed that the 
teachers in the rural schools as well as those 
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FIGURE 1. Graph to illustrate the experience in 
Years of the Elementary and Secondary Teachers in 


the Public Schools of Minnesota, 1924-25. Rural 
Teachers Excluded. 
Key: 
I. Minneapolis. VI. Less than 3,000 pop- 
II. Saint Paul. ulation. 
III. Duluth. VII. Range Schools. 
State High Schools VIII. High-School Depart- 
ments. 
IV. 5.000 to 20,000 popula- IX. Graded Elementary 
tion. Schools. 
V. 3.000 to 5,000 popula- 
tion. 
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FIGURE 2. Graph to show Degree in which the 
Elementary and Secondary Teachers in the Public 
Schools of Minnesota met Minimum Requirements as 
to Professional Qualifications, 1924-25. Rural Teachers 
Excluded. 

Key: 

I. Minneapolis. 

II. St. Pati. 





VI. Less than 3,000 pop- 
ulation. 


III. Duluth. VII. Range schools. 
The State High VIII. High School Depart- 
Schools ments. 
IV. 5000 to 20,000 popula- IX. Graded Elementary 
tion. Schools. 
V. 8000 to 5,000 popula- 
tion. 


in the smaller graded and high schools, had 
spent comparatively little time in service. 
Where the median experience in years of the 
secondary teachers in the three cities, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, was 10.4 years, it 
was but 2 years in the high-school departmental 
schools. For rural teachers, the median was 2.3 
years. For all the teachers studied—rural, ele- 
mentary, and secondary—the median experience 
was 4.9 years. Figure 1 reveals how the expe- 
rience decreases as the school system becomes 
smaller. This holds true for all the groupings 
except that which includes the Iron-Range 
cities. Here conditions are unusual, since the 
mines bring in large tax revenues which result 
in wonderful school buildings, excellent salaries, 
and improved teaching conditions. 





Table II summarizes data with regard to 
experience of teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents. It should be mentioned here that sev- 
eral samplings were made of the experience of 
elementary teachers, with the result that one in 
every three in regular order was used as found 
on the qualification blanks studied. 


TABLE II 
Summary of Experience of Teachers in the Public 
Schools of Minnesota, 1924-25 
Total Num- 


Experiencein Years Cases ber Em- 
Grouping Mean Median Studied ployed 
Rural teachers 3.00 2.3 1,914 8,541 
Elementary teachers’ 8.70 6.9 2,713 8,621 
Secondary teachers 6.30 4.7 3,544 4,392 
Elementary and 
Secondary teachers 7.40 5.7 6,257 13,013 
All teachers 6.36 4.9 8,171 21,554 
Elementary 
Principals 24.20 26.0 169 169 
High-School 
Principals 6.40 5.2 246 257 
Superintendents 12.60 12.3 250 257 
Principals* 7.30 6.0 205 214 


These principals are in reality superintendents of 
high-school departmental schools but are thus desig- 
nated in official reports. 





In Table II, data are given for the elemen- 
tary principals in the three cities of Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, and Duluth only. Those in other 
schools were not included because they were 
usually not listed as such in the reports. If 
experience means anything, these elementary 
principals in the three cities of the first class 
are amply qualified, the median experience be- 
ing 26 years. High-school principals rate rather 
low in experience, due to the fact that this 
position, especially in the smaller schools, is a 
mere stepping-stone to some other work. If 
there is a distinct profession for high-school 
principals, it must exist in the large schools, 
for in the small systems the principal often 
teaches four or five classes while performing the 
clerical work of the position. The superintend- 
ent is the real principal of the high school 
insofar as administrative and supervisory duties 
are concerned. The superintendents of state 
high schools are found to have a median expe- 
rience of 12.3 years, which rates them favorably 
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when compared with those reported by Douglas* 
for the United States as a whole. He found 
that 16.1 years was the median for superin- 
tendents in cities between 2,500 and 5,000 pop- 
ulation. Since the present study included 
superintendents in towns of less than 2,500 pop- 
ulation, the median obtained, namely, 12.3 years, 
is favorable. Evidently, the position of super- 
intendent is more permanent than that of the 
high-school principal. The former position 
often is the next step in the advancement of an 
ambitious principal in a high school. While 
it is highly desirable that the principals of high 
schools should be members of a distinct and 
specialized branch of the teaching profession, 
yet the goal will not be attained in the average 
small school where there is room for but one 
educational leader, usually the superintendent. 

Since the larger schools employ experienced 
teachers for the most part, those without experi- 
ence must begin their teaching in the smaller 
schools. Hence, these latter schools are merely 
temporary stops for many instructors who are 
anxiously awaiting the day when they may be 
promoted to a large school system where the 
teaching conditions (not to mention social ad- 
vantages) are presumed to be much better. Such 
a situation cannot fail to weaken the small in- 
stitutions, for, with their best teachers recruited 
yearly by the large schools, they must attempt 
to maintain high standards with young, inex- 
perienced teachers or with experienced ones who 
have failed to make good elsewhere. This con- 
dition can be remedied to some extent by pay- 
ing better salaries and providing better living 
and teaching conditions in the small town. Very 
often a grade teacher is given two grades, while 
a high-school teacher may have classes to teach 
in several unrelated-subject groups. In _ the 
large school system, one grade or work in one 
high-school-subject group is assigned. To com- 
pensate for this condition, the small school sys- 
tems must pay relatively better salaries than 
the large ones, in addition to offering other in- 
ducements. 

That the rural school offers but temporary in- 
ducements to the average rural teacher is re- 
vealed clearly when it is remembered that the 
median service is but 2.3 years for the group. 
In Minnesota, the high-school teacher-training 
departments for teachers are found throughout 
the state. After graduation from a four-year 
high school, a fifth year must be spent in one 








*Douglas, B. C., The Professional and Economic 
Status of the City Superintendent of Schools in the 
United States. Columbia University, New York, 1923. 
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(Continued on Page 112) 
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FRONT AND EAST ELEVATION, MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 
Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, Miami, Fla. 
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FRONT AND WEST ELEVATION, MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 
Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, Miami, Fla. 
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REAR VIEW OF MAIN BUILDING AND GYMNASIUM, MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 
Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, Miami, Fla. 
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MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Ray L. Hamon, Director of School-Building 

Construction, Dade County, Florida 

During the past three years Miami, Fla., with 
its surrounding territory, has experienced an 
unprecedented growth. To solve the school- 
housing problem due to an enormous increase 
in enrollment, a three-vear, $6,000,000 school- 
building program was launched in 1925. The 
writer was employed to administer the program, 
subject to the approval of the county superin- 
tendent and county school board. The major 
projects erected within the program are the 
Dade County Agricultural High School and the 
Miami Senior High School which is deseribed 
and illustrated in the present article. 

The firm of Kiehnel and Elliott, architects, of 
Miami and Pittsburgh, Pa., were selected as 
architects for the Miami Senior High-School 
project. The architeets were made responsible 
tor the architectural design, the structural and 
mechanical engineering, and the technical 
supervision of construction. The director of 
school-building construction has directed the 
educational engineering as to the size of rooms, 
the location of the various departments, and al! 
questions pertaining to the planning from the 
standpoint of educational administration. The 
director has been in constant touch with the 
superintendent of schools, the principal, the de- 
partment heads, and the supervisors of special 
subjects, and every effort has been made to plan 
cach department to best fit its particular needs. 

The guiding principles in the planning and 
designing of the high school have been service- 
ability, durability, and beauty, in the order 
named, There has been a happy blending of 
educational planning with good architectural 
design, demonstrating that there is no conflict 
hetween the two schools of thought when both 
are willing to cooperate. 


The main building is of the E type, with two 
additional side wings. The building faces north 
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COURT YARD, MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 


Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, Miami, Fla. 


und the five wings extend to the south, giving 
east and west light in the majority of the rooms. 
The rears of these tive wings are connected on 
the first and second floors by open corridors. 
These arched passageways do not materially 
obstruct the prevailing southeast breezes which 
blow through the patios and during the hot sea- 
son, serve to cool and ventilate the classrooms. 
Cement breeze grilles are placed above the 
blackboards on the right side of the classrooms 
to provide for the free circulation of air through 
the rooms and corridors. No heating system has 
heen provided, as the Miami climate is so mild 
that artificial heat is unnecessary. 

The plant has adequate accommodations for 
a senior-high-school student body of 2,500 in all 
departments. 
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The contract price of the school plant was 
$1,120,000, 

The building has the following provisions: 
69 classrooms, 11 laboratories, 4 shops, a library, 
2 study halls, a cafeteria, 12 conference rooms, 
a 230-capaecity and a 1,290-capacity auditorium ; 
au gymnasium, a custodian’s apartment, a mu- 
seum, administration ottces, restrooms for men, 
women, boys, and girls, and ample toilet and 
lavatory facilities. The main building covers 
a five-acre city block, and the gymnasium and 
athletic field oceupy an adjacent block. 

The building is of triple, Class A. fireproof 
construction. The struetural columns, girders, 
beams, and slabs are of structural steel and re- 
intorced conerete. Curtain and partition walls 
are of terra-cotta tile. The roofs are constructed 





AUDITORIUM, MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 
Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, Miami, Fla. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE MIAMI HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 
fo . : Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, Miami, Fla. 
First row, Library and Girls’ Study Hall; Second row, A Typical Classroom and Architectural Drafting Room; Third row, Gymnasium and Press Room of Printing Shop; 
Bottom row, General Office and Free-Hand Drawing Room. 
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FIRST FLOOR AND PLOT PLAN 
MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 


Kiehnel & Elliott, 


of concrete and gypsum slabs, with built-up and 
Spanish-tile covering. The toilet and shower- 
room floors and wainscoting are of ceramic tile; 
the corridor floors are of quarry tile; classroom 
floors are of edge-grain all-heart pine, and the 
floor coverings of offices, cafeteria, and library 
are of battleship linoleum. 


Architects, Miami, Fla. 


The exterior of the building and the open 


corridors are finished in soft buff shades of 


Spanish stucco. The interior corridor wains- 
coting and lockers are finished in French gray. 
The building is set about 3 ft. above grade, and 
the pipes are hung below the first-floor slab so 
that they are always accessible for repairs. 
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The architecture is of the thirteenth century 
Sicilian type, modified to fit an educational 
plant. A beautiful architectural effect has been 
obtained by the lines of the building and the 
use of precast stone and Spanish tile. When 
the tropical landscaping has been completed, 
the entire plant will be one of the most beauti- 
ful in America. 

The typical classroom is 22 by 26 by 12 ft. 
and is equipped with 28 single seats, a teacher’s 
desk, a built-in bookease, a reading table, and 
six chairs. Natural slate blackboards are in- 
stalled on three walls of the mathematics rooms, 
the front walls only of laboratories, and the 
front and right walls of other classrooms. Each 
room has a 4 by 314-ft. cork bulletin board. 
The typical classroom has five awning-type 
Donovan steel windows, arranged in a single 
battery 5 ft. from the front wall, 1 ft. from the 
rear wall, 4 ft. from the floor, and 2 in. from 
the ceiling. The glass area is equal to 21 per 
cent of the floor area. 

The departmental idea has been carried out 
in the new Miami senior-high-school building. 
Each department, in addition to its regular 
classrooms and laboratories, has a conference or 
consultation room. These consultation rooms 
are for conferences of department heads with 
teachers, and teachers with students. All the 
rooms of each department are conveniently 
located together. In locating the various de- 
partments, special attention has been given to 
the relationship between the departments. 

The musie department occupies the fourth- 
floor tower and consists of a large choral room 
and two classrooms. The entire third floor is 
given over to English. This department has 16 
classrooms, a dramaties and debating audi- 
torium, and workrooms adjacent to the annual 
and journalism rooms. 

The study-library department occupies the 
entire second floor of one wing. The boys’ study 
hall has a seating eapacity of 235, and the girls’ 
study hall seats 253. Between the two study 
halls is a completely equipped modern library, 
with a seating capacity of 160. This depart- 
ment has a workroom and conference room. 

The various academie departments have the 
following number of classrooms: mathematics, 
11; social science, 10; Latin, 5; French, 2; 
Spanish, 4 

The commercial department has two type- 
writing rooms, a bookkeeping and banking room, 
a room for caleulating machines, a classroom 
for commercial arithmetic and commercial law, 
a Classroom for shorthand, and a room for sec- 
retarial training. 

The boys’ vocational department has two 
large, well-equipped printing laboratories, a 
building engineering shop, an auto-mechanics 
shop, two drawing rooms, two classrooms, and 
ample provisions for stockrooms, offices, and 
locker rooms. 

The science department has a laboratory for 
physics, a physics classroom, two chemistry 
laboratories, two chemistry 
biology rooms, and a museum. 

The home-economics department has two food 
laboratories, two clothing laboratories, a living 
room, a home-nursing room, and a classroom. 

In the fine-arts department there is one stand- 
ard-size classroom, and one double classroom. 
These rooms have running water, display cases, 
and display bulletin boards. 

The cafeteria has a dining room which seats 
600 persons. The students are fed in three 30- 
minute shifts. The cafeteria has a completely 
and fully equipped kitchen, a_ refrigeration 
plant, a storeroom, two dressing rooms, and an 
office. 


classrooms, four 


The physical-education department has a com- 
plete gymnasium and athletic field. The gym- 
nasium has a regulation basketball court, direc- 
tors’ rooms, shower rooms, toilets, and locker 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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EXTERIOR, STARKWEATHER SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
Malcomson & Higginbotham, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Starkweather Elementary School 


A Description of the Michigan Bonding and Building Law in 
Operation 


Alex. L. Trout, 


The state of Michigan has recently passed a 
new bonding law for school districts and mu- 
nicipalities. In the passage of the law, the 
state board of education and the Michigan in- 
vestment bankers cooperated, with the result 
that Michigan securities of these classes have 
been placed on an excellent basis, with resulting 
low interest rates. 


The Starkweather School, at Plymouth, illus- 
trates the new school-bonding procedure in 
practical operation. Plymouth is located about 
25 miles west of Detroit. It is a growng sub- 
urban community, with a population of about 
tive thousand and an assessed valuation of eight 
million. It fortunately did some rebuilding in 
prewar days, so that its bonded indebtedness is 
small and its school facilities comparatively 
modern. 


In the fall of 1926, the great need of Plymouth 
was a new elementary school in the east end 
of the town. Several years previous, a study 
had been made, and the study of available sites 
resulted in the selection and purchase of sev- 
eral desirable locations. These sites grew rap- 
idly in value. Their widespread distribution 
quieted any possible feeling of sectional jeal 
ousy, and the entire procedure impressed the 
community with the wisdom and the fore- 
thought of the edueational authorities. 


The Michigan law requires that before an 
election is called to authorize the issuance of 
school bonds, an architect shall prepare an esti- 
mate of the cost of the proposed building. Fre- 
quently these estimates are asked for on a more 
or less competitive basis. Sketches and plans 
are called for, and the arehiteet who promises 
the most may get the work, irrespective of his 
The result 
is liable to be serious serimping and cutting. 
if the building is- kept within the estimate, 


ability to carry out his promises. 


inferior materials and workmanship are used, 
with resulting high costs of maintenance and 
repairs. Not infrequently the school board is 
put to the embarrassment of submitting another 


Detroit, Mich. 


bond issue to the people, asking for funds to 
complete the building. 

The Plymouth school board used a more sat- 
isfactory procedure. After careful inquiry, sev- 
eral responsible architectural firms were inter- 
viewed and a selection was made. No estimates 
were made until after a careful study of the 
site and the building needs. With this data at 
hand, the tinancing was studied. 

The new Michigan law discourages the “sink- 
ing fund” bond issues of unsavory reputation. 
In their place, it encourages the use of serial 
issues, In this plan, the entire bond issue is 
paid off in small but increasing annual pay- 
ments of principal. As the principal payments 
are made, the interest automatically decreases. 
The aim of the plan is to keep interest plus 
principal payments nearly constant within the 


life of the bond issue. School bonds under the 
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law may extend over a period of 30 years. With 
current interest rates about 4.50 per cent, prin- 
cipal and interest payments will average very 
close to 6.04 per cent over the 30-year period, 
The law requires that the minimum annual 
principal payment shall be not less than one 
third of the maximum, This provision prac- 
tically enforces the plan worked out. The de- 
mand on the public treasury which is uniform 
year by year, is readily anticipated. There is 
no disagreeable problem of earing for sinking- 
fund investments, or of the all-too-frequent 
sinking-fund manipulation, 

Having determined the cost of the sehool and 
the financing policy, it is a simple matter to 
work out the effect upon taxation. In the ease 
of Plymouth, bonds were issued to the extent 
of $148,000. Payments on the principal began 
at $3,000 and increased to $8,000, The average 
of interest, plus principal, is $9,000, varying 
slightly from this amount so that bonds are all 
issued in even denominations of $1,000, 

The Michigan law requires that bonds shall 
be sold at publie sale 2nd shall not be sold at 
2 price below par. To meet this condition, bids 
are generally asked for on a basis of 414, 4%, 
and 4384 per cent, the bonds being sold on the 





KINDERGARTEN, STARKWEATHER SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
Maleomson & Higginbotham, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 





COMMUNITY ROOM, STARKWEATHER SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
Malcomson & Higginbotham, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 


per-cent basis whieh the board selects, generally 
the lowest rate above par. As Professor Clark 
pointed out, in a recent article in the ScHoon 
Boarp JourNna,’ the selection of a bond with 
the lowest practical interest rate, and selling at 
as near par as possible, is a desirable procedure. 

With information as to the effect on taxation, 
the school board and the superintendent inter- 
viewed the bankers and leading citizens of the 
community and obtained their indorsement of 
the plan. 

These important facts were given as wide 
publicity as possible. 

1. The increase in the school tax would not 
be serious, and would be practically offset by 
the natural increase in assessments due to the 
growth of the community. 

2. The present building is greatly needed in 
its particular location, but the expenditure is 
not so great as to in any way impair the credit 
of the community, or interfere with future 
buildings on sites already selected. 

The Michigan law allows bonds up to 15 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the school dis- 
trict. Outstanding bonds amounted to but 2 
per cent; the current issue to 2 per cent; con- 
templated projects over a ten-year period prob- 
ably would not exceed 10 per cent of the pres- 
ent assessed valuation, and would care for a 


'ScHoon Board JOURNAL, July, 1928, P. 69, 
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erowth of 50 per cent in school attendance, with 

a similar increase in assessed valuation. The 

seundness of the policy is, therefore, amply 

shown. 

That Plymouth appreciated the method of ap- 
proach was shown in the vote for the bond issue. 
With an active opposition, and a heavy vote, 
the school bonds were approved by a six-to-one 
vote. With the bond issue practically passed, 
it only remained for the architects to refine the 
sketches and develop the working drawings. 

The state board of education approves the 
sketches, and also approves the finished plans. 
Ample light, ventilation, and toilet facilities 
must be provided, Less usual but very desirable 
regulations require that sketches shall show a 
satisfactory method of future expansion. Base- 
ment rooms for teaching purposes are not 
allowed 

While the Starkweather plans are simple, cer- 
tain features may be noted. It has twelve grade 
rooms for the first six grades, a kindergarten, 
and a small combined) auditorium and = gyvm- 
nasium which is called a “community room.” 
The kindergarten can be used as a clubroom, 
und as a summer reading room, It is adjacent 
to the school library. The community room 
tinds a great variety of school use for special 
instruction in music and drawing, as well as for 
the usual elementary games and gymnasties. 
Community use for lectures, movies, plays, and 
social gatherings is rapidly increasing.  Facili- 
ties are provided back of the stage for health 
elinies and physical examinations. 

The natural slope of the ground provides 
needed head room in the community room, <A 
ramp in the corridor of the first floor provides 

for the required change of level. Keeping the 
auditorium within the rectangle of the building 
effects a considerable saving. This partieular 
plan would not be practical on a level site. 
(Concluded on Page 122) 

AN ILLINOIS COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
The New Building at Marengo, Illinois 
The community high school as a special form 

of school organization has been developed in 

Illinois to a degree of etticieney and service 

that is approached in no other state. As its 

name indicates, this type of school serves a com- 
munity which is drawn together by geographic 
and economie conditions and which has com- 
mon interests from the standpoint of produe- 
tion, trade, transportation, administration, ete. 

Usually the community high-school distriet in 

cludes a village, or a small city, which is the 

natural center of a farming or mining area and 

Which has those facilities of transportation, 

mutual interests in markets and trade, and even 

racial unity that make for true community val 
ues. The community high sehools of Illinois 
have not been promoted as a means of reducing 
school costs. They have been based on a sounder 
economy, namely, an enriched opportunity for 
service and for a broader educational program. 
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COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, Il. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Peterson & Johnson, 
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AUDITORIUM PLATFORM, COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, MARENGO, ILL. 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, Ill. 
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PLOT AND FLOOR PLANS, COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, MARENGO, ILL. 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, Il. 


The new high school at Marengo is typical in 
some respects of the completeness of the plant 
which is being required for high-school pur- 
poses. The building is truly a community cen- 
ter and serves far more than the educational 
needs of a growing high-school population. The 
building provides a center for various com- 


munity activities and is used for civic meetings 
and social gatherings. 

The building is planned without a basement 
except for service areas used for the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. 

The first floor contains, across the front, the 
administrative offices, the classrooms for aca- 
demic studies, a library, a study hall, a labora- 
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AREASQ FT ISCALE OF EFPFICIENCY-COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL ~MARENGO, IL 
PETERSON ¢ JOHNSON-- ARCHITECTS 
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SCHEDULE ACTUAL CONDITIONS tN SCHOO! 


EFFICIENCY OF THE MARENGO COMMUNITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
tory for physies and chemistry, and a lunch- 
room, In the very center of the building is the 
auditorium, and flanking it on both sides are 
the shops, workrooms, toilets, and shower and 
locker rooms. 

The second floor of the building contains the 
upper part of the auditorium with a large bal- 
cony and three rooms for the commercial de- 
partment. 

The building has a total pupil capacity of 
300; the auditorium has a seating eapacity of 
874; and the eafeteria will accommodate 80 
children at one sitting. 

The auditorium is so arranged that the stage 
serves as a gymnasium, When the large steel 
curtain which separates the stage from the 
auditorium is opened and the scenery is _re- 
moved, the gymnasium has a total floor area 
of 40 by 75 ft. The arrangement is such that 
every part of the gymnasium can be seen clearly 
from every seat in the auditorium. When the 
stage scenery and curtains are in place, the 
stage measures 24 ft. deep by 36 ft. wide. The 
auditorium is amply lighted by windows in the 
upper half of the side walls. The gymnasium 
is similarly lighted. 

The building is heated by means of a steam 
plenum system which carries hot and tempered 
air to every classroom, shop, ete. The tempera- 
ture throughout the building is automatically 
regulated. 

The efficiency of the building from the stand- 
point of planning will be a little better appre- 
ciated when the accompanying schedule of areas 
is studied. It is truly remarkable to find that 
the building has 63 per cent of its entire floor 
area devoted directly to instructional purposes. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Peterson and John- 
son, Architects, Rockford, Illinois, 


Construction Data 


Date contract awarded............ November, 1924 
Site 
PENNE sf hak do ad Eh eso 248 by 158 ft. 
Principal frontage ee :.248 ft 
Building 
See eee ..........Senior high school 
OO re ren ee re Per eee ne 4 
EE 6 Oi RR hi ae S65 5S SORE EUR ALES l 
I ayaa y SIO was th io Ce sav Goa asaae ban SER ieaaoteue see 2 
Teachers’ restroom ......... Basen Siler etna 
Study room .......... PHD Fade tae Neer ] 
a 2 
OO ee ee ee ee eee ] 
Commercial Gepartment .... wc cccescccees 3 
MEMTUAIOATUS FOOTRS 2... cic hess veeesadvsws ] 
Laboratories 2 


Auditorium-gymnasium. .74 ft. 2 in. by 103 ft. 9 in. 


CHUTE CRO Suis i ansee erases tea dees 800 
Design and Construction Materials 
a ee ee ee ee ee Brick 


Exterior trim ..... Pcagees Stone 


Construction materials..........Briek walls, steel 


girders, wood floors, and partitions 
Corridor and stair finish. .Terrazzo floor and stairs 
ee rr Oak 
Auditorium finish 


eee ee Plaster 
Gymnasium finish... 


.. Brick and plaster 
Finish of toilet rooms............ Tile and Plaster 


Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation...... Split system 
TOMpOTACUTG CONGIEL. .. 2... 6 sic iceses Automatic 
Electrical equipment. Complete system 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 


Cost of building... eee 
Total cost ..... . .$131,700 


Cost per cu. ft.... . 20.19 cents 
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Compiled by Samuel A. Challman, State 


This compilation of standards in regard to ele- 
mentary schoolrooms is far from complete for the 
country as a whole, but it is, nevertheless, indica- 
tive of the general tendency in regard to the items 
that should be covered by regulations. The sources 
of information to which references have been made 
in the compilation are the following: 

Connecticut: Laws relating to the Construction 


of Schoolhouses, 1926. State Board of Edueation, / 


Hartford. 

Delaware: Minimum Standards for School Build- 
ings and Sites, 1927. Department of Public In- 
struction, Dover. 

Indiana: Rules and Regulations of the Indiana 
State Board of Health, Governing the Construction, 
Equipment, and Maintenance of Sanitary Features 
of Public and Parochial School Buildings, 1915. 
State Board of Health, Indianapolis. . 

Massachusetts: Regulations Relative to the In- 
spection of Buildings which are Subject to the Pro- 
visions of Chapter 143, General Laws, Form B-l, 
Division of Public Safety, Boston. 

Michigan: Rural Schoolhouses, Building Plans, 
Requirements, Suggestions, 1923. Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing. 

Minnesota: Laws and Rules Governing School 
Buildings and Sites, 1928. Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul. 

Nebraska: Rural-School Standards, 1927. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lincoln. 

New Jersey: Building Code comprising the Law 
and the Rules and Regulations of the State Board 
of Education concerning Public-School Buildings, 
1925. Department of Public Instruction, Trenton. 

New York: Laws, Rules, and Regulations Re- 
lating to School-Building Construction, 1925. De- 
partment of Education, Albany. 

North Dakota: Laws and Regulations Governing 
the Construction and Sanitation of School Build- 
ings, 1926. Department of Public Instruction, 
Bismarck. 

Ohio: State Building Code. School Buildings, 
1926. Department of Industrial Relations, and the 
Industrial Commission, Columbus. 

Pennsylvania: Rules and Regulations in Regard 
to Schoolhouse Construction, 1917. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Utah: School-Building Code, 1927. Department 
of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia: Minimum Requirements and Standards 
for School Buildings, 1928. Department of Public 
Instruction, Richmond. 

Wisconsin: Building Code, 1925. 
Commission, Madison. 

Wyoming: Standardization of Rural Schools, 
1921. Department of Public Instruction, Cheyenne. 


1. THE SIZE OF CLASSROOMS 

Connecticut. The size of classrooms should not 
exceed 24 ft. in width and 32 ft. in length, with 
five rows of eight single desks and seats accommo- 
dating 40 pupils in a room.—Conn., 1926, See. 951. 

Delaware. Classrooms shall be rectangular in 
shape, approximately 23 by 31 ft.—Del., 1927, p. 20. 

Indiana. No study classroom shall exceed 25 ft. 
in width.—Ind., 1915, p. 2. 

Michigan. The largest dimensions for a school- 
room should be: length 32 ft., width 24 ft., height 
13 ft. The smallest dimensions for a schoolroom 
should be: length 28 ft., width 19 ft., height 12 ft.— 
Mich., 1923, p. 8. 

Minnesota. Schoolrooms providing seating ca- 
pacity for 30, 35, or 40 pupils, shall be accepted as 
complying with all requirements where standard 
sizes are specified. No such room, however, shall 
be less than 21 nor more than 23 ft. wide, nor less 
than 24 nor more than 32 ft. long—Minn., 1928, 
See. 14. 

Nebraska. A room 29% ft. long and 23 ft. wide 
(inside measurements), with a 12-ft. ceiling, will be 
large enough for 40 pupils. A room 28 ft. long and 
22 ft. wide with a 12-ft. ceiling will be large enough 
for 30 pupils.—Nebr., 1927, p. 27. 

New York. A width of 22 ft. between walls will 
provide space for five rows of single desks and six 
aisles. Classrooms should be rectangular in plan, 
with the windows at the left of the pupils, the walls 
at the right and front reserved for blackboards. 


Industrial 
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Standards for Elementary Schoolrooms 


Director of School Buildings for Minnesota 


The following dimensions are recommended : 

For 40 pupils, 22 by 30 by 12. ft. 

For 35 pupils, 22 by 27 by 12 ft. 

For 30 pupils, 22 by 24% by 12 ft. 

For rural schools it is sometimes advantageous to 
provide rooms of less width and height. The fol- 
lowing dimensions are recommended for such cases: 

For 32 pupils, 19 by 30 by 11 ft. 4 in. 

For 28 pupils, 19 by 27 by 11 ft. 4 in—N. Y., 
1925, p. 9. 

North Dakota. The most satisfactory inside di- 
mensions of the ordinary schoolroom have been 


found to be: For every 30 pupils, 21 by 23 ft.; for ! 


every 35 pupils, 21 by 27 ft.—N. Dak., 1926, p. 11. 

Pennsylvania. Elementary and grade classrooms 
should measure 23 by 30 ft., and at least 12 ft. 
high. A room 25 by 32 ft., with minimum ceiling 
height of 12 ft. is approved for 40 pupils. 

The width of the classroom shall not exceed twice 
its height.—Pa., 1917, III, 1 (a) and (b), pp. 7, &. 

Virginia. Width of standard classroom, 22 ft. 
Length of standard classroom, 28 ft.—Va., 1928 X 
(a). 

Wisconsin. Each classroom should be large 
enough to accommodate 45 pupils and should be at 
least 23 by 32 ft—Recommendation by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Wisconsin Building 
Code, 1925, p. 107. 


2. HEIGHT OF CEILING 

Connecticut. Ceiling should be not less than 12 
ft. in the clear.—Conn., 1926, See. 951. 

Indiana. The ceiling shall be not less than 12 
ft. nor more than 13 ft. in height.—Ind., 1915, p. 2. 

Minnesota. No schoolroom shall be less than 12 
ft. in height, except that small rural schools pro- 
viding for 20 pupils or less may be erected with 
ceilings 10 ft. high. 

Utah. Classroom ceiling shall not be less than 
12 ft.—Utah, 1927, Chap. II. 

Virginia. No classroom ceiling shall be less than 
12 ft. above the floor.—Va., 1928 X (6b). 


3. DOORS 

Connecticut. Doors of classrooms should be not 
less than 36 in. wide and swing outward into cor- 
ridors.—Conn., 1926, Sec. 951. 

No door leading from a schoolroom into a hall 
or corridor shall, during school hours, be locked or 
bolted or secured in any other manner than by a 
spring which will readily yield to pressure from the 
inside.—Conn., 1926, See: 2614. 

Delaware. Classroom doors approximately 3 by 
7 ft. in size with the upper half of clear glass shall 
be used, these shall swing out into the corridor, 
locks arranged to fasten from the outside only shall 
be used.—Del., 1927, p. 20. 

Minnesota. Each schoolroom shall have a door 
at least 3 by 7 ft., made to swing out, placed pref- 
erably near the teacher’s end of the room.—Minn., 
1928, See. 21. 

New York. Classroom doors should be located if 
possible at the end of the room near the teacher’s 
desk and should swing into the room. It is recom- 
mended that the upper panels of these doors be 
glazed with either clear or obscure glass.—N. Y., 
1925, p. 11. 

Utah. Exit doors of single rooms containing not 
more than 40 pupils may swing into corridor or 
room as desired. Rooms seating more than 40 
pupils shall have the doors swing out.—Utah, 1927, 
Chap. IT. 

4. SEATING CAPACITY 

Delaware. All classrooms shall provide for each 
child at least 18 sq. ft. of floor space and at least 
200 cu. ft. of air space.—Del., 1927, p. 20. 

Michigan. In determining the size of the room 
needed, allow at least 15 sq. ft. of floor space for 
every pupil to be seated. In order that proper 
ventilation may be secured, there must be at least 
200 cu. ft. of air space for each pupil—Mich., 1923, 
p. 8. 

Minnesota. The maximum seating capacity of 
any schoolroom shall be determined by allowing 16 
sq. ft. per pupil.—-Minn., 1928, Sec. 15. 

Nebraska. There shall be 15 sq. ft. of floor space 
and 200 cu. ft. of air space per child.—Nebr., 1927, 


p. 27. 
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New York. The commissioner of education shall 
not approve the plans for the erection of any school 
building or addition thereto or remodeling thereof 
unless the same shall provide at least 15 sq. ft. of 
floor space and 200 cu. ft. of air space for each 
pupil to be accommodated in each study or recita- 
tion room therein.—N. Y., 1925, p. 4. 

Pennsylvania, Every schoolroom shall have not 
less than 15 sq. ft. of floor space, and not less than 
200 cu. ft. of air space per pupil.—Pa., 1917, p. 8, 
Code 618. 

Utah. No classroom shall have a seating capacity 
of more than 40 pupils. The seating capacity of 
such rooms shall be determined by allowing a min- 
imum of 15 sq. ft. of floor area per pupil for ele- 
mentary schools.—Utah, 1927, Chap. II. 

Virginia. In arranging the seating of pupils a 
minimum of 15 sq. ft. of floor space and 175 cu. 
ft. of air space shall be provided per pupil.—Va., 
1928, X (e). 

Wisconsin. The minimum floor space of school 
or classrooms shall be: 

For primary grades, 12 sq. ft. per person. 

For grammar grades, 14 sq. ft. per person. 

All others, 16 sq. ft. per person. 

These are minimum requirements. A more liberal 
allowance of floor space (16 to 20 sq. ft. per per- 
son) is recommended.—Wis., 1925, Order 5611. 

Wyoming. Twenty sq. ft. of floor space, 200 cu. 
ft. of contents per person.—Wyo., 1921, p. 5. 


5. ISLES 

Massachusetts. The aisles in class and recita- 
tion rooms, unless otherwise directed, shall be not 
less than the following width: 

All center aisles, 1 ft. 5 in. 

Wall aisles next to windows, 3 ft. 

Other wall aisles, 2 ft. 6 in—Mass., Form B-I, 
Part II, See. 6, Item 4. 

Minnesota. Aisles next to walls of schoolrooms 
shall be from 30 to 36 in. in width. Aisles between 
rows of seats shall be from 18 to 24 in.—Minn., 
1928, See. 16. 

Wisconsin. Class and schoolrooms shall have 
aisles along all walls. 

In primary rooms, intermediate aisles shall be 
not less than 17 in., and wall aisles not less than 
2 ft. 4 in. in width. 

In grammar rooms, intermediate aisles shall be 
not less than 18 in. and wall aisles not less than 2 
ft. 6 in. in width.—Wis., 1925, Order 5616. 


6. COATROOMS, WARDROBES, AND 
LOCKERS 


Connecticut. Each classroom shall be provided 
with a cloakroom, vanishing door wardrobes or in- 
dividual lockers, heated and _ ventilated.—Conn., 
1927, Sec. 2600. 

Delaware. Cloakrooms, wardrobes or lockers 
shall be provided with ample space to care for 
winter wraps of the pupils. They shall be under 
teacher control, easily accessible, and so arranged 
as to avoid confusion.—Del., 1927, p. 21. 

Minnesota. A coatroom, 5 ft. wide, with an 
outside window having a net glass area of 1 sq. 
ft. to every 10 sq. ft. of floor area and connected 
to each schoolroom by means of one or two cased 
openings is recommended for all elementary schools. 
Wardrobes, properly vertilated, and lockers of a 
sanitary type may be accepted in lieu of coatrooms. 
—Minn., 1928, Sec. 20. 


New Jersey. Ample cloakrooms shall be pro- 
vided. They should be well lighted, ventilated, and 
heated. They should be provided with a sufficient 
number of hooks so that each pupil may have one 
for his individual use. These hooks should be 
placed low enough so that the young children can 
readily reach them.—N. J., 1925, Sec. 56. 

New York. Elementary classrooms shall have 
wardrobe rooms or built-in wardrobes connected 
with each room with ample space to provide ac- 
commodations for the maximum room capacity. 
These should be ventilated and equipped with coat 
hooks, hat and bookshelf, and suitable means to 
care for umbrellas. Wardrobes should be located 
at the rear of the classroom where possible.—N. 
Y., 1925, p. 13. 

Pennsylvania. No school building shall be 
erected without providing at least one coatroom. 
Separate rooms for boys and girls should be pro- 
vided. ‘ 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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PROFESSIONAL PRIDE AND THE DIGNITY 
OF LABOR 


Pride and dignity are essentials in every pro 
fessional career. The educator is supposed to 
live, dress, and comport himself in keeping with 
his calling. He must command the confidence 
and respect of those he aims to serve in order 
to be successful. 

When one contemplates American life as it 
really is, the humble beginnings of men who 
excel as its leaders, the splendid struggle they 
have engaged in against ignorance and pov- 
erty, and against the vicissitudes that have sur 
rounded them, it becomes, after all, a question 
of what the popular mind exacts in the way of 
professional pride and dignity. The American 
concept does not tolerate the professional high- 
brow any more than it does the social snob. 

We have known of a highly successful high- 
school principal who began life as a coal heaver, 
another who served as a restaurant dishwasher 
in order to secure the means for an education. 
Many of the leading educators of this country 
had their beginnings on a farm or in a factory. 

Some years ago the writer was in a group of 
educators in Germany where the subject of pro- 
fessional pride came under serious discussion, 
and where he recited some American experi- 
ences. 

“How can a schoolmaster who was once a 
coal heaver or a restaurant dishwasher command 
the respect of the community?” asked a German 
Oberlehrer. “No man who has engaged in un- 
dignified manual labor can continue to serve as 
a professional educator in Germany. The 
schoolmaster who is caught engaged in undig- 
nified labor must retire from _ professional 
service.” 

That is the German conception of professional 
pride and dignity. In our own country honest 
labor disgraces no man. In fact, the man who 
struggles bravely against the exigencies that 
surround him, determined to earn and pay for 
all that he secures out of life, usually commands 
the respect of his fellowmen. 

The exceptional case, however, comes to the 
surface. In Meriden, Conn., a_ high-school 
teacher named Harry French, took a summer 
job with a local garage. The local press an- 
nounced in large type that the schoolmaster 
was serving as a car washer. Then there were 
those among the school officials who held that 
French’s occupation was undignified. He sim- 
ply replied, “I am earning my groceries.” 

In comment on the matter, the Chicago Jour- 
nal says: 

“There are two kinds of dignity in the Meri- 
dens mind, and in the mind of most of America. 
One is the dignity of labor, a phrase, used by 
people who do not work with their hands, to 
coddle and flatter those who do. Labor is de- 
scribed as dignified as long as it is kept in the 
abstract and at a distance; but the average 
housewife does not feel that she is hitching her 
wagon to a star when she is occupied with the 
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dishpan or the serubbing brush, and she would 
rather not have her husband seen mowing the 
lawn or washing the family car. 

“On the other hand, the parent likes to feel 
a consciousness of the dignity of teaching. 
Teachers should have white fingers as well as 
white collars. The teacher should know his 
place, of course, and be properly grateful for 
any little social attention, but he should also 
keep his place by not soiling his hands with 
dirty work. That makes him common, and un- 
worthy to dispense knowledge to Willie and 
Mary. 

“If the Meridens of the country cannot afford 
to raise the salary scale for their teachers— 
if they cannot increase $2,970 to an even $3,000 
—they should not interfere with their teachers 
in the two months when they pay them noth- 
ing at all. But if the Meridens feel that the 
dignity of the community is involved in the 
vacation conduct of their teachers, they should 
pay them enough to let them sit on the front 
porches while other people wash the cars that 
they can afford to buy.” 

The immediate question presumably — is 
whether a good car washer can also be a good 
schoolmaster. The larger issue, however, is 
whether the educator shall cling to the Ameri- 
can idea which contends that all honest labor 
is dignified. If the spirit of equality and 
democracy has a place in the schools, then it 
follows, too, that honorable toil cannot be dis- 
countenanced. The dignity of labor has been 
exalted in American life as it has nowhere else 
in the civilized world. The American school 
child has been taught to respect the soil as well 
as the toil of labor. A pair of overalls has been 
deemed as important as the black cutaway coat. 
In fact, the one has been regarded as the pre- 
requisite to the other. Professional pride, in 
order to conform to the American spirit, must 
recognize the dignity of labor. 

THE INTRODUCTORY STAGES OF 
TEACHER TENURE 

The teachers of California have, with com- 
mendable enterprise, brought a teacher-tenure 
law into being, the operation of which is now 
being watched with considerable interest. The 
first sign of the existence of the law was found 
in the impatience manifested by several boards 
of education who had planned some dismissals. 
The prospect of engaging in a public hearing 
and submitting charges in order to drop a 
teacher did not meet with favor. Consequently, 
the teachers who had served the three-year pro- 
bation period in many instances were re- 
appointed, thus avoiding unpleasant friction. 

In one instance, however, a board of education 
dropped a teacher who had served the proba- 
tionary period and who was not inclined to 
submit to dismissal. She demanded a hearing. 
Charges were filed. It was alleged that she 
was incompetent, irritable, and disobedient. 
Testimony was offered. An attorney employed 
by the teacher examined the witnesses and made 
an eloquent plea in behalf of his client. The 
hearing was postponed, and at the time this 
editorial is being written no decision had been 
reached. 

The case in hand does not argue for or against 
the teacher-tenure idea. It does point to the 
fact, however, that the prestige of an accused 
teacher is placed in a most hazardous attitude. 
Her entire professional future is staked on the 
trial. A public hearing brings to the surface 
all the complaints upon which the dismissal is 
based. These make unpleasant reading. If the 
charges are sustained, the professional career of 
the teacher is ended. 

The framers of the teacher-tenure law un- 
doubtedly took into account the unpleasant fea- 
tures which go with a public hearing. While 
they were concerned with interests of the 
teacher, they also bore in mind the main ob- 
jective, namely, the interests of the school. 
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Thus, if the tenure law invites embarrassing 
situations, it simply raises the question whether 
these affect the good discipline of the school. 

The late Mark Keppel, a prominent Califor- 
nia educator, said: “Retirement salaries and 
tenure benefit the teacher, but these are not 
provided primarily to benefit the teacher. They 
are provided primarily to benefit the children 
by securing and retaining the best of teachers.” 
That is exactly as it should be, but is there 
really any danger that the school anthorities are 
inclined to dismiss “the best of téachers?”’ 

We have no quarrel with the teacher-tenure 
law. Its purpose is a laudable one. But, it is 
still in the experimental stage and its operation 
should coneern alike school authorities and 
teachers. At present, it promises benefits as 
well as drawbacks. It is aimed at unjust re- 
movals. Will it also facilitate desirable elimi- 
nation ? 


THE FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


The involved relations which have obtained 
in many states between local school boards and 
city eouncils whereby the latter body has exer- 
cised a control over the financial operations of 
the former, has also led to many unpleasant 
controversies and vexatious delays. The con- 
tention in defense of such relations has been 
that the one body serves as a check upon the 
other and thus protects the taxpayers’ interests. 

Where the school budgets are subject to the 
serutiny and approval of city councils, such 
bodies are supposed to determine merely upon 
the amounts that can and must be allowed for 
school purposes. Some city councils have, how- 
ever, maintained that they must not only de- 
termine the amount of money that shall be ex- 
pended for school purposes but must also say 
just how school moneys are to be expended. 

Thus, it has happened that aldermanic bodies 
have tried to tell school boards how many teach- 
ers they can employ and what salaries to pay 
them, what textbooks and supplies they can pur- 
chase, and when and where not to proceed to the 
erection of new school buildings. 

When the controversies between school boards 
and city councils have been adjudicated by the 
courts it has almost invariably followed that a 
city council has the authority to determine the 
amount that shall be allotted for school pur- 
poses but that it is entirely within the province 
of a school board to say how the school fund 
shall be expended. The courts of New York 
and Massachusetts have within recent years 
spoken clearly on the subject. 

There must, in the nature of things, be some 
recognized authority that decides how the tax 
dollar shall. be apportioned. Local government 
implies many needs aside from those exacted 
for education, and the school interests must, in 
a general way, adjust their demands to the tax 
ability of the community and of the state. 

In Indiana the boards of education are ham- 
pered by a state tax board. This body wields 
authority over finance matters, resulting in con- 
tinuous controversy and quarrel. The Indianap- 
olis News recently reported: “Delay of the 
state tax board in approving a $215,000 bond 
issue was condemned by the Indianapolis school 
board at a special meeting when the bond issue 
was sold at a discount price of $207,103. The 
bond issue was referred to the tax board June 
14, The board did not act in the matter within 
the fifteen-day period given by law. A further 
delay was necessary in obtaining formal ap- 
proval of the issue. These delays were attrib- 


uted by members of the school board as the 
reason for the sale of bonds at a discount be- 
cause they said the money market had fallen 
in the meantime, 


Money for building the auditorium first was 


requested by the school board in May, 1927, 
when the project was included in a $400,000 
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“bond issue for that purpose and for the con- 
struction of wings for the administration build- 
ing at the high school. The tax board then 
authorized a $250,000 issue for the wings and 
had an agreement with the school board that 
approval of the remainder would be given later 
when the school board was ready to begin work 
on the auditorium. When the school board 
sought approval from the tax board on the 
auditorium bond issue in April, the tax board 
decided it did not have power to split a bond 
issue and informed the school board that it 
would have to reatlvertise for bids on the project. 
The new bids on the general construction, 
plumbing, heating and ventilating and wiring 
of the structure were referred to the tax board 
June 14. A protest was made against some 
feature of the bids. 

This merely illustrates some of the delays 
and misunderstandings which may arise where 
“too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

Experience has taught that where boards of 
education are given the widest range of freedom 
in matters of finance the best results are ob- 
tained. Where the tax levy for school purposes 
is left with such bodies, greater caution and wis- 
dom is exercised, and complaints of extrava- 
gance are seldom heard. Where finance boards, 
city councils, and tax boards wield an authority 
over boards of education in financial matters, 
no particular economies are achieved. Place 
full responsibility wpon a school board and an 
economical and_ efficient administration is 
usually the result. 


THE OFFENDING TEACHER AND THE 
IRATE PARENT 


Among the distressing situations in the field 
of school administration is the case of the 
teacher who has offended the parent in a child- 
discipline squabble, and who is publicly berated 
for her conduct. When a case of this kind 
reaches the stage of an open friction between 
citizens and school authorities, it becomes both 
vexatious and embarrassing. Usually the par- 
ent accuser is inclined to be unreasonable, the 
publie is divided, the school board is in a quan- 
dary, and finally the teacher is in a serious pre- 
dicament. 

The general policy of the school authorities in 
ruptures of this kind is to give the teacher the 
benefit of the doubt. The discipline of the 
school must be upheld. The parent cannot be 
allowed to dictate the policy of the schools. 


But the school authorities may go too far in 
their defense of an accused teacher and thus 
aggravate rather than lessen the friction. In 
a New England city recently a teacher punished 
a number of children for what they did on Sat- 
urday—a day of no school. A leading banker 
publicly claimed that a wrong had been com- 
mitted by the teacher and demanded an expla- 
nation. The board of education refused to ad- 
mit the error. Its slogan was, “Our teacher, 
right or wrong,” and refused to listen to the 
complaint. Thus the case was projected into 
public controversy. The newspapers got busy. 
The rest may be imagined. 

The conclusion reached by an impartial citi- 
zenship of the community was to the effect that 
if an employee of a bank commits an error in 
dealing with its patrons, the bank authorities 
must admit the error and make amends. A 
local newspaper discusses the subject in this 
fashion: 


“How long would the ordinary merchant re- 
main in business if he conducted his affairs in 
the manner of not allowing a customer to reg- 
ister a legitimate objection? Cour -sy in busi- 
ness is a valuable asset and enough pressure 
must be brought to prove that courtesy is ex- 
pected from the servants of the people—and 
that means every man or woman whose salary 
comes from taxes. There is altogether too 
much handshaking on the part of those seeking 
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office in the days before election and too many 
fanning their fingers to their noses the day after 
election.” 

The editor continues: “If a newspaper has 
to retract an error, if a banker has to rectify 
a mistake, and a merchant has to satisfy an 
aggrieved customer, then why all these walls of 
protection against the error of an officeholder, 
policeman, fireman, or school teacher? Protect- 
ing an officeholder when he is in the wrong 
will never help the one protected nor those 
offering the protection. The rights of the peo- 
ple are paramount and will win in the long run. 
Any attempt to curtail these rights will only 
magnify an error until it becomes a protected 
crime. Facing the music and telling the truth 
ends many a trivial incident which, if offered 
political protection, takes on the aspect of 
hiding a culprit.” 

This dictum is predicated upon the assump- 
tion that an error, sufficiently grievous to de- 
mand an explanation and apology, has really 
been committed. Those engaged in the admin- 
istration of the schools are so frequently con- 
fronted with complaints of a trivial and un- 
reasonable character, that they are not only 
obliged to hold to inflexible rules on the mainte- 
nance of discipline, and in the course of time, 
are inclined to become indifferent to such com- 
plaints and criticism. It follows, nevertheless, 
that there must be a discriminating attitude on 
complainants and complaints. An error, clear 
and unmistakable, cannot be slighted. A school 
employee positively in the wrong cannot and 
must not be defended. The disciplinary char- 
acter of the school will not suffer if explanation 
is frankly and promptly made by those author- 
ized to make it. What seems a tempest in a 
teapot may develop into a hurricane. A timely 
and tactful explanation privately made may 
avoid vexatious controversy publicly engaged in. 


THE BOSTON METHOD OF SELECTING 
TEACHERS 


The tendency to exclude outside teachers 
from the local school system is not new. The 
home product seeks and frequently deserves 
preference over the applicant from the outside. 
Even Boston, the intellectual center of America, 
has for years maintained so-called “inside” and 
“outside” lists of eligible candidates for appoint- 
ment as teachers in the Boston schools. 

The enormous teacher surplus throughout the 
country has in instances intensified the tendency 
to favor the local applicant against the outsider. 
Some of the larger cities have openly discussed 
the expediency of barring the outside applicant. 

Experience has demonstrated that where the 
subject of exclusion is considered in all its 
aspects, definite rules are rescinded. The school 
committee of Boston has now abolished the so- 
called “inside” and “outside” lists of applicants. 
The Boston Transcript, in commenting on the 
action, says: 

“This change removes the worst of the re- 
strictions which hitherto gave an obviously ex- 
treme preference to Teachers’ College girls, as 
against graduates of all other colleges for women 
throughout the nation. The members of the 
committee who supported the change deserve 
the praise and thanks of all Bostonians for their 
determined stand on behalf of a reform which 
cannot help but serve the best interest, not only 
of the teaching staff but also of all the pupils 
in- Boston’s public schools.” 


The opposition to outside teachers is based 
upon several causes. In Boston there was the 
desire to favor the graduates of a local teach- 
ers’ college, in St. Louis it was believed that 
the nonresident teacher lacked in community 
interest, and in other centers it has merely be- 
come an accepted policy to favor local teacher 
talent. In the state of Washington it was the 
intention to favor those who had graduated from 
the schools of the state. 
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The school authorities in the main have long 
solved the problem of teacher selection. Char- 
acter and fitness, rather than the question of 
residence, have become the determining factors. 
Only where all things are equal is the local 
applicant favored as against the nonresident. 


PROFESSIONALIZING PUBLIC SERVICE 
AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Aside from the effort to prepare students for 
the several learned professions and for execu- 
tive leadership in the field of commerce and 
industry, some of the higher institutions of 
learning are extending their services into 
broader fields. The University of California, 
for instance, is making an effort to “profession- 
alize public service to the end of better civic 
government, more effective management of 
public funds, better traffic conditions, more 
effective planning and zoning, better power 
service and engineering, and more healthful, 
sanitary, and social conditions.” 


This is a commendable program. It proposes 
“an intensive college course dealing exclusively 
with the duties, powers, and responsibilities of 
public officials. Recognized experts will conduct 
the same.” Those identified with the public 
service of the western country are to enjoy the 
benefits of this service. 


In this connection the thought occurs to us 
that something might be done for the cause of 
school administration. The institutions prepar- 
ing for the profession of teaching in many in- 
stances now provide thorough courses in school 
administration. Those who aspire to executive 
positions are trained in the intricacies of school 
management and all that pertains to that field 
of work. 


But there are those now engaged in the school 
administrative service, who have not had the 
opportunity of special training who might be 
benefited by a summer course on subjects deal- 
ing with their respective tasks. 


The national body of public-school officials is 
doing much toward higher standards and to 
enhance efficiency in dealing with school budgets 
and accounting, sites and construction opera- 
tions, the economical purchase and distribution 
of supplies, and the many considerations which 
enter into the government of a well-managed 
school system. The larger communities have 
in the main been the beneficiaries of the service 
this useful organization has rendered. 

The question resolves itself to the expediency 
of providing a service which shall include the 
school officials of medium-size and smaller com- 
munities and those assigned to tasks of special 
importance. The summer months, however, are 
busy months for the administrator who is en- 
gaged in providing for the fall opening of the 
schools. Summer courses, therefore, may not 
prove practical, but if that be so, the fact should 
be definitely established. 


The institution of learning that is engaged 
in promoting the professionalizing of those en- 
gaged in the public service may also provide a. 
course of studies that will mean a distinctive 
contribution to the school administrative activi- 
ties of the nation. There is unquestionably 
something in the thought that special school 
officials, such as purchasing agents, accountants 
and building superintendents may secure great 
benefits out of well-digested discussions dealing 
with their work and that a number of the minor 
officials might profit by the training thus 
afforded. 


At any rate, institutions of higher learning, 
seeking to strengthen the public service, might 
well consider the expediency of including 
courses designed to be in aid of school admin- 
istration. No department of the public service 
commands a larger share of the tax revenue and 
none is engaged in a more important task than 
that of administering the schools. 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


The net interest rate on all school bonds sold 
in August was 4.66 per cent. The rate for all 
bonds sold in July was 4.45 per cent. As the 
figures show, the average rate of interest on 
bonds sold in August was .21 of 1 per cent 
higher than the interest rate on bonds sold in 
July. August is the fourth consecutive month 
that has shown an increase, and the index now 
stands at a higher point than it has stood at 
any time during the past twelve months. In 
April, 1928, the index reached a low point for 
recent years at 4.13. Since then, it has risen 
.53 to the August figure of 4.66. This means 
that in April the average school bond sold ear- 
ried an interest rate of 4.13 per cent, while the 
average bond sold in August carried an interest 
rate of 4.66 per cent. 
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TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 


During the Month 

With interest rates as high as they are, many 
school-business managers and superintendents 
are doubtless asking whether they should sell 
bonds now, or wait for a more favorable market. 
As is always true of short-term swings of the 
bond market, any statement as to what is going 
to happen can only be an estimate. All we can 
do is to base the estimate upon the best possible 
known facts. This time of the year usually sees 
some strain on credit, due to the need of money 
to move the farm crops. The Federal Reserve 
Board generally takes steps to ease this strain 
and to make money readily available for this 
purpose. The policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board this year is no exception. During the 
summer, the Federal reserve banks seemed to be 
trying to restrict credit in order to discourage 
stock-market speculation. Toward the last of 
August, the policy of the banks seemed to 





TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues? 


October, 1928 


1. School during the 


bonds sold 


I iota cha creado ast Sins, ere Boo $ 8,149,525 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 

in the year (to date)........... 980,200,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 

ME? 88G5.4:5 Wade tas wh eee a 3,244,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds 

outstanding (estimated)........ 4.64% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large 

GN Nis 64 9s Va bis ahha 8K eee 4.40%, 
6. Yield of United States long-term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 

PPNOE Fisted cesses cus 3.50%, 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 


change. This change was doubtless partly 
caused by a desire to make money easily avail- 
able for buying and moving the farm crops. 
This policy of the banks, taken by itself, might 
have made for slightly lower interest rates on 
bonds. 

However, there is an additional factor to be 
considered. Another stock-market boom started 
in August and this may use up the additional 


credit made available by the banks and lead to 
high interest on new bond issues. 

The attitude of the Federal Treasury in issu- 
ing bonds is a good thing for the schoolman to 
watch as an indicator of the trend of bond 
prices. The newspapers announced 
that the Treasury raised its interest rate to 44% 
per cent in making an offering of $525,000,000 
of certificates of indebtedness, maturing in nine 
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of the available credit, interest rates on school 
bonds should tend to work slightly lower during 
the next two or three months and after that 
there may be a decided lowering of interest. . 
rates, 

As to advice for the immediate future, possi- 
bly nothing better could be done than to quote 
from a letter written to the city of Denver, 
Colorado, by one of the large bond houses re- 
garding the bond prospect. 

The facts were as follows: The city of Den- 
ver had tried to sell a $15,924,000 issue of 414- 
per-cent bonds. There were no bids. 


TABLE Ill 


Bond Sales® 


Year School 


All Public and 


Average Rate at Which Bonds Were Sold 


Municipal Private Year Municipal 
Bas s444sieaa0 $274,000,000¢ $1,450,000,000¢ $7,735,000,000¢ DS £5 so dew ae ieee heed eo a eeu aaS 4.476 
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%By special permission based upon sales reported by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 








months, as its September financing program. 
This is the first time that an interest rate as 
high as 44% per cent has been paid on a gov- 
ernment offering for some years. The fact that 
short-term certificates of indebtedness were 
issued instead of bonds shows that the Treasury 
thinks it will be possible to issue the bonds later, 
at a lower rate of interest. This indicates lower 
interest rates on bonds in the next few months. 

Unless stock-market operations take too much 
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WHAT INDEX NUMBERS WILL NOT DO 


Index numbers will not solve all the financial 
problems of school administration. Many things 
in school procedure that held promise have been 
damaged by overpraise. Let us hope that this 
does not happen in regard to index numbers. 
The fact that index numbers will not solve all 
our problems does not mean that they are 
valueless. 

One school superintendent said the index num- 
ber of bond prices would not help him because 
it was only an average. Of course, it is only an 
average, but the alternative to presenting some 
average of prices is to give the actual prices of 
hundreds of bond issues. That would be so com- 
plicated, it would be valueless to the ordinary 
man. What would happen if the business man, 
instead of asking for an index of wholesale prices, 
asked for the price on each sale on each com- 
modity in the county. This would run into thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of quotations. Again, 
it would be too complex to be of value. One 
figure, an index of wholesale prices, shows the 
situation much better. The superintendent re- 
ferred to above is looking for something that will 
solve all his problems, and an index number is 
not that something. Properly used, however, an 
index number of bond prices will go far to solve 
the problem of when to issue school bonds. 

As an illustration of the usefulness of an index 
of bond prices: In the month of August a large 
number of communities tried to sell bonds with 
interest rates of 4 or 4% per cent. A large pro- 
portion of these attempted sales had no bids. As 
the whole process will have to be gone through 
again, such a mistake is expensive. If the com- 
munities were determined to sell bonds at this 
time, an interest rate should have been set that 
at least would have brought a bid. If an index 
of school-bond prices did nothing else, it would 
indicate the rate that would be necessary to get 
a bid. 

An important fact is brought out by a recent 
sale in Cook county. As reported on August 24, 
Cook county offered for sale $2,700,000 of 4-per- 
cent bonds. The highest bid was 99.14. If it 
was desired to receive par or more the interest 
rate was too low. A good index of bond prices 
should show that the important thing is the net 
rate, and not whether the bonds sold above or 
below par. 

Index numbers will not answer all the financial 
problems of school administration, but if prop- 
erly used they will answer many of the most per- 
plexing ones. 
CUODECERORELEOEREGOREOEOSEDOGLOUEEORGESOEROORONGODOAGRRODOR DONDE DOTODAEUEOESODOEER ODE OOROEGORPREORDORDNGOROETOSOOROAEOL OURO OOOOOOEE 


TABLE IV 





Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Government 
Bonds 
Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 
Month Year Rate % 
1928 WO TG Bliss és seesccesaes 3.464 
September ......... i? MN 65.0664s60008%08 3.544 
BERG bniciscccsasc SD) Wc ksekessececes 3.797 
GME hide sa dseeeeed er ee 4.010 
WEG: 6-060665080006.8 Te WOES 0:4454:6000 0044005 4.298 
ere PEE idk bc0s esas 4.301 
April — 
March ..... 5Taken from the Federal 
February Reserve Bulletin. 
January *Calculated from the 
1927 New York Stock Exchange 
DOCOMNEP .cccccces 3.34 quotations and not the final 
NOVEMIDGE scccccsic 3.29 Federal Reserve Board 
| ee 3.48 average. 


The letter was as follows: “We had hoped 
to have been able to submit an attractive prop- 
osition for the purchase of the $13,924,000 
Denver water refunding bonds, but the last few 
weeks and months have seen a radical change in 
the municipal and other bond markets. This 
change has been so profound that we do not feel 
that the situation will enable us to make a 
proposition for the purchase which would be 
acceptable or attractive to vou. 


TABLE V 


Security Prices and Yields’? 
Average Average Average 
Price Price Yield 
of of on @ High- 
rate 228 Stocks 60 Bonds’ Grade Bonds 
192 
See senda 220.08 98.18 4.538 
US. é.a¥a0.s:e 217.58 98.08 4.545 
SUI v.iccs0 210.1 98.2 4.52 
Gee sxceaae 210.2 98.5 4.50 
MEE kisses 221.8 99.7 4.42 
April 215.2 100.3 4.38 
ee 203.0 100.5 4.37 
BOM: siscass 191.9 100.3 4.38 
DOU. 6605400 195.6 100.3 4.38 
1927 
ec 196.5 100.0 4.40 
Mk. ee caes 189.0 99.7 4.42 
ROO: .asheisax 186.2 99.6 4.43 


7As reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 
Ine. Used by special permission. 
8Not final. 


“We are writing this letter and stating that 
in our opinion it might be well to postpone the 
sale. We do not attempt to state that we can 
make any accurate prediction as to what con- 
ditions will be, say, six months, or twelve months 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 
Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 
Month AllCom- Building AllCom- Building 
1928 modities Materials Year modities Materials 


Sept. 98.719 94.719 1927 95.4 93.3 
Aug. 98.510 94.610 1926 100.0 100.0 
July 98.3 94.4 1925 103.5 101.7 
June 97.6 93.9 1924 98.1 102.3 
May 98.6 93.5 1923 100.6 108.7 
April 97.4 92.5 ————__ 
Mar. 96.0 91.0 ®*United States Bureau of 
Feb. 96.4 91.0 Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 
Jan. 96.3 90.8 19Not final. 
1927 
Dec. 96.8 90.4 
Nov. 96.7 90.2 

0 91.6 


Oct. 97. 


(Concluded on Page 128) 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


In the Nation’s Schools 


How many schools prefer this modern, safe and economical method of re- 
moving ashes? Where are these schools located? In answer to the Roll Call, 


the following States head the list: 


NEW YORK .... 393 Schools 
CE 60k we ew Oe 169 Schools 
PENNSYLVANIA . 162 Schools 
NEW JERSEY .... 138 Schools 


MICHIGAN ..... 107 Schools 
MASSACHUSETTS . 98 Schools 
6 sé «6 ae 6 4 68 Schools 
(ahi, ©: 62 Schools 


G&G Hoists are used by schools in 
44 states, and are now standard equip- 
ment with Boards of Education in 
Pittsburgh, Des Moines, Seattle, Louis- 
ville, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, 
Kans., Cleveland, Baltimore, Jersey 
City, Newark, Boston and NewYork. 


CONNECTICUT .. 60 Schools 
RRANGAS 62 cc cans 56 Schools 
MINNESOTA .... 54 Schools 
MISSOURI ...... 46 Schools 
MARYLAND ..... 33 Schools 
WISCONSIN ..... 24 Schools 
DIST. COLUMBIA .. 23 Schools 
INDIANA ....... 22 Schools 


Furnished in hand and electric mod- 
els. The electric models are partic- 
ularly favored in schools. In New 
York City, for instance, where 165 
schools are G&G equipped, 140 of 
these hoists are the popular Electric 
Model E one-man type. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


GILLIS &© GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway 











62 Years of Service 


New York, N. Y. 
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NLY the modern school 

building has modern win- 
dows and so, when you see a 
school equipped with Lupton 
Steel Windows, you know it 
is up-to-date. 


Lupton manufactures fine qual- 
ity steel windows in varied 
types to suit every sort of 


2 Sas 


pitt 
= ei ee 
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Schools and School Districts 

School distriets are governmental agencies of the 
state, having only such powers as are expressly con- 
ferred by the legislature or necessarily implied in 
the statutes under which they operate.—Lincke v. 
Moline Board of Education, 245 Ill. app., 459, IIl. 

A school district is a creature of statute having 
no powers beyond those given by the legislature.— 
American Surety Company of New York v. School 
Dist. No. 64 of Douglas county, 219 Northwestern 
Reporter, 583, Nebr. 

A statute providing for the annexation of com- 
mon-school districts to independent school districts 
is held not limited by the provisions of the Texas 
revised statutes (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, arts. 
2922a-29221).—Terrell v. Clifton Independent School 
Dist., 5 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 808, Tex. Civ. 
App. 

The legality of an enlarged district organized and 
acting under the color of law could be determined 
only in a suit brought for that purpose by the 
state or under its authority (Tex. revised statutes 
of 1925, art. 2922a).—Terrell v. Clifton Independent 
School Dist., 5 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 808, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

A board of supervisors is held not to be without 
jurisdiction of proceeding to add territory to a 
school district, because the territory-was described 
only by sections, township, and range.—James v. 
Board of Supervisors of Wilkinson County, 117 
Southern Reporter, 111, Miss. 

Sustaining a demurrer to a petition relative to 
the consolidation of districts is held an error, where 
the school board had not gone into the question of 
the impracticability or inaccessibility of the school 
site selected. (Acts of 1927, p- 549.) —Manley Vv. 
Moon, 6 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 281, Ark. 

The trustees of an independent school district, 
after the annexation of a common-school district, 
could order an election to determine whether the 
indebtedness of an independent district should be 
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school construction and has 
applied these various types of 
windows, with notable suc- 
cess, to a large number of 
schools during the past 15 
years. The experience thus 
gained by Lupton is at your 
disposal without obligation. 
Consult Lupton about the 
windows before you build. 


Equipped throughout 
with Lupton Projected 





assumed by the enlarged district (Tex. revised stat- 
utes of 1925, art. 2922h).—Terrell v. Clifton Inde- 
pendent School Dist., 5 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 
808, Tex. Civ. App. 

The consolidation of common-school and_high- 
school districts to form a rural high school is held 
unauthorized, where both districts had under 400 
scholastic population (Tex. revised statutes of 1925. 
art. 2922a, as amended by the Texas laws, Ist ses- 
sion of 1927, chap. 78).—County Board of School 
Trustees of Limestone County v. Wilson, 5 South- 
western Reporter (2d), 805, Tex. Civ. App. 

The authority of school trustees to group con- 
tiguous common-school districts to establish a high 
school does not extend to consolidation (Tex. re- 
vised statutes of 1925, arts. 2922a, as amended by 
the Texas laws, Ist session of 1927, chap. 78; Tex. 
revised laws of 1925, arts. 2922b to 29221, 2806. 
2807, 2811, 2815).—County Board of School Trus- 
tees of Limestone County v. Wilson, 5 Southwestern 
Reporter (2d), 805, Tex. Civ. App. 


School-District Government 

School directors contracting for improvements 
without official action were properly surcharged in 
the amount of the payments which they had made. 
—In re Sykesville Borough, 91 Pa. Superior Court, 
335 Pa. 

School-District Property 
Land conveyed for a school site is held to re- 
vert to the grantor under a deed on abandonment 
of use of the land for such purposes.—School Dist. 
No. 42 of Cascade County v. Pribyl, 267 Pacific Re- 
porter, 289, Mont. 

A defense that the land had reverted to a de- 
fendant grantor on the abandonment of land for 
school purposes is held not to be a collateral attack 
on deed.—School Dist. No. 42 of Cascade County v. 
Pribyl, 267 Pacific Reporter, 289, Mont. 

Where a school building must be rented, the 
selection of the building is in the school board’s 
discretion Kuykendall v. Tittle, 245 Ill. App., 270, 
Tl. 

School directors renting a school building are 
held not liable for rent because of a mistake in 
judgment.—Kuykendall v. Tittle, 245 Ill. App., 270, 
Ill. 

School directors and school boards have no power 
to grant the use of school buildings for public, edu- 
cational, and social interests for hire or profit 
(Cahill’s revised statutes of 1927, chap. 122, par. 
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Steel Windows, the Holy Trinity iio School, Chicago, is representative of the best in modern 
school construction. Architects—Slup 


Lupton~SWindows 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


owski and Piontek. Contractors— Schuetz Construction Co. 





Branches in Principal Cities 


123).—Lineke v. Moline Board of Edueation, 245 
Ill. App. 459, Ill. 

Statutory permission to school authorities to 
grant the use of schoolrooms for social and educa- 
tional uses is for uses harmonious with objects of 
schools (Cahill’s revised statutes of 1927, chap. 122, 
par. 123).—Lineke v. Moline Board of Education, 
245 Ill. App. 459, II. 

A charge by the board of education to the public 
using schoolrooms for social purposes to cover inci- 
dental expenses is within the governmental power of 
the board.—Lincke v. Moline Board of Education, 
245 Til. App. 459, Il. 

An oral agreement between the contractors and 
the board of education modifying a written con- 
tract for the construction of a school building is held 
permissible and binding.—Lather v. School Dist. No. 
1, Fayette twp., Hillsdale county, 219 Northwestern 
Reporter, 709, Mich. 

An architect’s agreement with materialmen to 
withhold funds due the principal contractor to the 
amount of their claims is held not to be binding 
on the board of education.—Union Indemnity Co. v. 
Aeme Blow Pipe & Sheet Metal Works, 117 South- 
ern Reporter, 251, Miss. 

In an action against a public contractor's surety 
on a bond, the evidence is held to sustain a finding 
that the building was not completed 90 days before 
the service of a statutory notice (Gen. statutes of 
1923, § 9705).—Guaranteed Gravel & Sand Co. v. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 219 Northwestern 
Reporter, 546, Minn. 

As regards the sureties’ liability on the bond, 
the acceptance of a building by the school board 
requires an act with intent to receive a building as 
compliance with the contractor’s duty.—Guaranteed 
Gravel & Sand Co. v. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
219 Northwestern Reporter, 546, Minn. 

In an action against a publie contractor’s surety, 
exeluding evidence as to why a school board did 
not formally accept the building is held not an 
error.—Guaranteed Gravel & Sand Co. v. Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co., 219 Northwestern Reporter, 546, 
Minn, 

A bond executed under contract for installing a 
heating and ventilating system in the high school 
protected the materialmen (Heminway’s code of 
1927, § 778; Miss. laws of 1918, chap. 217) .—Union 
Indemnity Co. v. Acme Blow Pipe & Sheet Metal 
Works, 117 Southern Reporter, 251, Miss. 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Pawtucket HicH ScHoo., Pawtucket, R. I. Architects: Monahan & Meikle 


Modern Sloor Design _ for Up -to-Date Schools ; 


Note the ‘designed-to-order’” BONDED FLOOR of Marble- school floors be noiseless, comfortable, easily cleaned and 
ized Tile, shown above. Here a pleasing and intricate ceiling  long-wearing—and handsome, as well. 

design is repeated in the floor beneath it. In other corridors 
and in classrooms of this up-to-date school BONDED FLOORS 
Battleship Linoleum provide — with utmost economy — all 
: the utilitarian‘ advantages of the modern resilient floor. : ; = 
) analysis by architects familiar with school planning. 


Whether you are planning a new building or modernizing 


an old one, be sure you consider BONDED FLOORS. They thor- BONDED FLOORS COMPANY. INC. 
| oughly satisfy present day standards, which demand that — General Office: Kearny. N. J. , Distributors in principal cities 


BONDED FLOORS 


AA RESILIENT FLOORS BACKED BY A GUARANTY ~ 





A new booklet on School Floors— for School Executives 


Write Department S for your copy of Analyzing the Problem 
of Resilient Floors in Schools,” an impartial and informative 
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J ISSUED BY U.§. FEDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. 
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LLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Effectively Used with the “Home Room System” in High Schools 


The “‘Home Room System” of school manage- 
ment is becoming more and more popular with high 
school authorities every year. Under this system, 
one teacher supervises a certain group of students 
for four years. They report to her room—their 
“home room’’—every morning; and store their 
wraps, books, lunches. Then they go to their class- 
es, returning to the home room at noon. After 
lunch, they go to their various classrooms again; 
and finally, return to the home room for wraps 
and books, at dismissal time. 

Wraps, books and lunches are stored within a 


Miller Wardrobe, located in the home room—as 
indicated in the photo above. Note the pigeon 
holes for books, lunches, etc. The wardrobe doors 
are closed and locked by the teacher. A master lock 
on one door locks allthe doors simultaneously. The 
home room teacher uses the blackboards on the 
wardrobes while conducting her classes, but only 
her own pupils can use the wardrobes. 

e economies of this system are obvious. It 
speeds up the movement of pupils from classroom 
to classroom—eliminates confusion in hallways— 
makes possible important economies in the con- 


struction of the school building itself. The teacher 
holds the key to the locked wardrobe, thus pre- 
venting pilfering. The influence of the home room 
system on pupils is far-reaching. Their home room 
teacher gets to know them intimately—knows their 
problems—knows their parents. She gives them 
counsel, aid, inspiration, advice. 

For further information about this system, and 
the use of Miller School Wardrobes in the plan, 


Address K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 
123 West Eighth Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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A surety required to pay materialmen cannot re- 
cover over against the board of education under a 
contract authorizing the architect in his discretion 
to retain a percentage of the amount of the contract. 
—Union Indemnity Co. v. Acme Blow Pipe & Sheet 
Metal Works, 117 Southern Reporter, 251, Miss. 

The covenants and conditions of the bond of a 
contractor erecting a school building are not to be 
read into or construed as part of the contract or 
to alter it (Nebr. complete statutes of 1922, § 3224). 
-~Americar Surety Co. of New York v. School Dist. 
No. 64 of Douglas county, 219 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 583, Nebr. 

Members of a school board in exacting a bond 
for the benefit of laborers, mechanics, and material- 
men, exercise power for beneficiaries to be protected 
thereby and not for the school district (Nebr. com- 
plete statutes of 1922, § 3224).—American Surety 
Co. of New York v. School Dist. No. 64 of Douglas 
county, 219 Northwestern Reporter, 583, Nebr. 

A statutory bond required of a contractor in 
erecting a building for a school district protecting 
laborers, mechanics, and materialmen, affords no 
basis for cause of action against the school dis- 
trict in its corporate capacity (Nebr. complete 
statutes of 1922, § 3224).—American Surety Co. of 
New York y. School Dist. No. 64 of Douglas county, 
219 Northwestern Reporter, 583, Nebr. 

Failure to conform to statutory requirements ren- 
ders the contract of school directors void as to the 
school district—In re Sykesville Borough, 91 Pa. 
Superior Court, 335, Pa. 

Contractors who are constructing a school build- 
ing under a guaranted-cost-and-fixed-fee plan are 
held independent contractors and net agents of the 
school district.—Lather v. School Dist. No. 1, Fay- 
ette twp., Hillsdale county, 219 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 700, Mich. 

The right of a board of education to cancel a 
contract for the construction of a school building 
is held optional and not an exclusive remedy.— 
Lather v. School Dist. No. 1, Fayette twp., Hills- 
dale county, 219 Northwestern Reporter, 700, Mich. 

A board of edueation’s consent to the omission of 
certain extras in the construction of a school build- 
ing is held not to prevent claiming a set-off of such 
extras to the contractor’s claim for extras.—Lather 
v. School Dist. No. 1, Fayette twp., Hillsdale county, 
219 Northwestern Reporter, T00, Mich. 

A school district is not liable for neglect of duty 
on the occasion of ultra’ vires granting by the 


board of education of the use of schoolrooms for 
profit—Lincke vy. Moline Board of Education, 245 
Ill. App. 459, Il. 


School-District Taxation 

A school district advertising the unconditional 
sale of school bonds is held to have properly ignored 
the conditional bids and accepted a lower uncon- 
ditional bid.—Mercer vy. North Little Rock Special 
School Dist., 6 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 16, 
Ark. 

That a school district advertising an uncondi- 
tional sale of school bonds accepted an uncondi- 
tional bid lower than the conditional bids is held 
not to show fraud or collusion.—Mercer v. North 
Little Rock Special School Dist., 6 Southwestern 
Reporter (2d), 16, Ark. 

A rural high-school district annual tax levy, 
based on an estimate adopted by the electors at a 
meeting on the second Monday instead of the first 
Monday in June, is held void (Nebr. complete stat- 
utes of 1922, § 6377 ).—Howard v. Jensen, 219 North- 
western Reporter, 811, Nebr. 

The trustees must present a budget estimate for 
adoption to the electors at an annual meeting on 
the first Monday of June to make the tax levy for 
a rural high school tax valid (Nebr. complete stat- 
utes of 1922, § 6382).—Howard vy. Jensen, 219 
Northwestern Reporter, 811, Nebr. 

A school district is held not entitled to recover 
from a tax collector the amount of a school tax 
after depositing the check covering such amount, 
notwithstanding the return of the check after the 
bank closed.—School Dist. of Robinson Twp. v. Cook, 
91 Superior Court, 207, Pa. 

A suit to enjoin the collection of a tax for school 
bonds is held not barred by a statute applying to 
suits to test the correctness of assessments (La. 
Constitution of 1913, art. 281; La. act No. 97 of 
1924) —Tremont Lumber Co, v. Bond, 116 Southern 
Reporter 723; Tremont & Gulf Railway Co. v. Bond, 
116 Southern Reporter, 724, La. 

A taxpayer may maintain an action for the re- 
covery of school-district funds which the school 
directors have used improperly.—Kuykendall v. 
Tittle, 245 Ill. App. 270, Ill. 


School-District Claims 
Kquities and implied liabilities are excluded in 
determining whether there is a cause for action 
against a school district, in view of the statute 
(Pa. statutes of 1920, 4746-4752, 4842, 17482, 





17483).—In re Sykesville Borough, 91 Pa. Superior 
Court, 335, Pa. 

In an action on a contract against a school dis- 
trict, the pleading must affirmatively show that the 
contract is one which the district may make.— 
American Surety Co. of New York vy. School Dist. 
No. 64 of Douglas County, 219 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 583, Nebr. 

A seller of textbooks to a school committee after 
the appropriation had been expended could not re- 
cover without proving an original estimate included 
the amount sufficient to pay therefor (Mass. stat- 
utes of 1914, chap. 687, § 49; G. L. chap. 44).— 
Parkhurst vy. City of Revere, 161 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 599, Mass. 

Teachers 

A certificate of qualification for first-grade schools 
must be indorsed for teaching in the high-sehool 
grades (Cahill’s revised statutes of 1927, chap. 122, 
par. 291).—Cramer y. Board of Edueation, 245 Il. 
App. 172, IIL. 

A county superintendent’s promise to indorse a 
school teacher's certificate for teaching in the high- 
school grades will not take place of an indorse- 
ment (Cahill’s revised statutes of 1927, chap. 122, 
par, 291).—Cramer vy. Board of Education, 245 II. 
App. 172, Il. 

A yea-and-nay vote of the board of school diree- 
tors must be entered on the records to make a con- 
tract employing a school teacher valid.—Seanlan v. 
Board of Directors of Dist. No. 39, 245 Ill. App. 
357, Ill. 

Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

A statute is held to authorize the collecting of 
tuition for pupils living in a county not under 
the Barnes act attending a high school in the 
county operating under such act (Kans. revised 
statutes of 1923, 72-3001 et seq., 72-3014).—School 
Dist. No. 49, Logan County v. Community High 
School of Thomas County, 267 Pacifie Reporter, 23, 
126 Kans. 51. 


~—The Wisconsin Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion has ruled that a school taught on a legal holi- 
day may not be counted for two days of schoolwork. 
While the board may authorize the teacher to close 
school for one or two days during a local fair, it 
must be kept in mind that such days are not legal 
holidays, and, consequently, the teacher may not be 
compensated by the board for the days the school 
was closed. 
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MCKINLEY SCHOOL, 
STOCKTON, CAILiFORNIA, 


C for attractive appearanceand real econ- 
omy in school construction, architects 
and designers are turning more and more 
to Fenestra Projected Windows, because 
r + These better steel windows cost little, 
if any, more than the brick and mortar wall 
which they displace. They provide a flood 
of evenly distributed daylight which in- 
creases efficiency and reduces eye strain. 


~ 


Their small panes are quickly and easily 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, R-2266 
CANADIAN METAL WINDOW AND STEEL PRODUCTS CO. LTD., TORONTO. 


ARCHITECTS, 
DAVIS-HELLER-PEARCE CO., STOCKTON 


replaced when broken. Their tight closure 
promotes correct operation of mechanical 


ventilating systems and their smoothly- 


sliding ventilators may be adjusted by 
teachers without effort when warm spring 
weather brings the desire to open windows. 
Fireproof, durable, and architecturally 
attractive, Fenestra Steel Windows will give 
your school a healthier, happier atmos- 
phere at a cost that is surprisingly low. 


GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIF., AND TORONTO, CAN, 


enestra Steel Windows 
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PERMANENTLY 
SANITARY 


With Alberene Stone — and only 
with Alberene Stone—it is possible 
to make assemblies of sanitary work 
with tongue-and-groove, bolted - 
and-cemented joints which will 
never open up. This, coupled with 
the non-absorbent quality of the 
stone, makes Alberene Stone Toilets 
and Urinals permanently sanitary, 
with no lodgment for filth or germs. 


Write Alberene Stone Company, 
153 West 23rd Street, New York, 


for description, details, and speci- 


fications. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL-BOARD RULES 

The school board of St. Louis, Mo., adopted new 
rules governing the appointments and duties of 
superintendents and supervision. The rules read 
as follows: 

1. It shall be the duty of assistant superintend- 
ents-emeritus, supervisors-emeritus and principals- 
emeritus, under the direction of the superintendent, 
to act as substitutes respectively for regular assist- 
ant superintendents, supervisors and principals, and 
to perform such other duties as the superintendent 
of instruction may require. 

2. It shall be the duty of tutor-assistants, under 
the direction of the superintendent, to act as sub- 
stitutes for regular teachers, to give individual or 
small groups instruction, to assist the principal in 
making reports and the like, and to perform such 
other duties as the superintendent of instruction 
may require. 

3. Assistant superintendents-emeritus, super- 
visors-emeritus, principals-emeritus and_ tutor-as- 
sistants shall be appointed by the board upon rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent. No person 
shall be appointed to any of said positions who shall 
not have attained the age of 65 years. 

4. Persons holding the said positions shall be 
subject to suspension or removal as provided by law. 

5. The tenure of assistant superintendents- 
emeritus shall be as provided by law for assistant 
superintendents. The tenure of supervisors-emeri- 
tus, principals-emeritus and tutor-assistants shall 
be as provided by law for teachers. 

6. Whenever any assistant superintendent, super- 
visor, principal or teacher shall attain the age of 
70 years, he shall be transferred upon his own 
application, if an assistant superintendent to the 
rank of assistant superintendent-emeritus, if a 
principal to the rank of principal-emeritus, if a 
teacher to the rank of tutor-assistant, and’ if he 
shall not so apply he shall be subjected to an 
annual examination, physical and otherwise. to be 
conducted under the direction of the superintend- 
ent of instruction, to determine his fitness to con- 
tinue his duties in the position he then occupies. 
The results of such examination shall be reported 
to the board. 

—The school board of Jackson, Mich., has fixed 
the nonresident tuition fees for elementary schools 
at $80, intermediate and vocational schools at $100, 
and high school at $120. and junior college at $140 
a vear, 
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~The school board of Marengo, Ill, adopted the 
following rules governing the sale of secondhand 
textbooks and supplies. 

1. All books and supplies shall be sold for cash 
only. 

2. Anyone who wishes may place on sale any 
books which are to be used the following semester. 

3. The person placing the books on sale shall 
place his or her name and the price asked, in the 
back of the book in ink. 

4. When a book is sold, the school will deduct 
5 cents from the selling price and turn the balance 
to the person placing the book on sale. 

5. At the end of the period for operating the 
exchange, the pupils who have placed books on sale 
may call and get the money for the books sold and 
any unsold books which they have placed there. 

6. Unsold books not called for by the beginning 
of the following semester automatically become the 
property of the school. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


—The Indiana department of education has ap- 
proved a report of the committee on books and 
supplies that the hoard confine its approval to 
maps, encyclopedias, and dictionaries, with a view 
to the elimination of inaccurate works of reference. 
The responsibility of purchasing other books. 
whether or not on the list approved by the board, 
is to be left to the appropriate school officers. 

—The school board of Bethlehem, Pa.. has 
adopted new rules governing tuition pupils in the 
schools. The rules are intended to prevent a finan- 
cial loss and also to facilitate the tuition arrange- 
ments between the school district and adjoining dis- 
tricts which send tuition pupils to the schools. 
The rules are as follows: 

The tuition business of the district shall be con- 
ducted on a strictly paid-in-advance basis as far as 
individual responsibility is concerned. 

No pupil shall be admitted from another district 
unless possessed of a certificate from his district 
which certifies that the home district will be re- 
sponsible for the tuition of the pupil for the term 
or the part of the term during which he continues 
to attend school. 


This certificate shall be presented to the principal 
of the school that the applicant proposes to attend. 
If the principal of the school certifies to the fact 
that the pupil can be accommodated and has the 
required certification for admission, he is given the 
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proper transfer or grading ecard. Each such pupil 
shall be accompanied by his parent or guardian, 
who shall make a formal application for admission, 
assuming full responsibility for the pupil’s tuition. 

No such tuition pupil shall be admitted to the 
publie schools who fails to the pay the first month’s 
tuition in advance. Monthly tuition shall be paid 
in advance to the secretary of the board throughout 
the term, and any pupil whose tuition is not paid 
on or before the second school day of each calendar 
month shall be requested to turn in his books and 
he dismissed from school until the tuition is paid. 

A full month’s tuition charge shall be made for 
any portion of a month beyond two days during 
which the pupil attends school. 


Kindergarten Entrants 

~—-Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has re- 
cently called attention to a rule adopted two years 
ago, which was found helpful in placing new en- 
trants in the schools. With the opening of the new 
school year, the rule has again been brought to the 
attention of principals and kindergarten and first- 
grade teachers. 

Under the rule, pupils who are 5% years old, 
who would naturally be entered in the senior kin- 
dergarten group, are placed in the junior kinder- 
garten until after examination by the head nurse 
and psychologist. After the examination, they may 
he allowed to enter the senior kindergarten class. 

As some children do not enter school until after 
the age of 6, school economy would naturally place 
them in the first grade. Since these children have 
delayed entering because of physical, mental or 
other reasons, it has seemed advisable to place them 
in the senior kindergarten until after the exami- 
nation. Where the examination indicates that they 
are of normal physical and mental maturity, they 
may be placed in the junior first grade. 

In all cases, it is the rule that examinations for 
advanced standing shall be made following the ex- 
amination of underage kindergartners. Children 
eligible for the examination may be brought to the 
office, or if there is a sufficient number to occupy 
the time- of the nurse and psychologist, the latter 
may be assigned for service in a designated build- 
ing instead of bringing the children to the office. 
In any case, it is inadvisable to postpone the en- 
trance of new pupils who have not passed an ex- 
amination: Such children should be placed in the 
half grade, from which they may be promoted, if 
the examination justifies such a procedure. 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools. The air filter (extra 
equipment) can be of any make specified. 


Improvements 


in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


ADJUSTABLE MOTORS are standard 
equipment on PeerVent Units. Note 
these advantages: 

1. Units can be set to deliver the exact 
required C.F.M. capacity. 

2. The C.F.M. capacity can be changed 
at any time to meet changed C.F.M. 
requirements. 

3. Units equipped with these motors 
are truly SILENT. 

4. Adjustable motors being standard 
equipment, no extra cost is involved. 


ANOTHER STEP AHEAD 


The PeerVent Unit can now be equipped 
with the PeerTherm Control as an in- 
tegral part of the Unit, controlling the 
fresh-air damper. 


These new PeerVent features again 
substantiate the statement made by an 
Architect some time ago: “I consider 
that PeerVent Units are at all times a 
little in advance with improvements.” 


Details and specifications on request. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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Let them sit 
om on the floor— 


cig A THEY the windows are draft tight 


Contact 
Weatherstrips 


change any wood or steel 
window from a rattling, 
loose, drafty sash to one 
that works smoothly and 
quietly and is absolutely 
draft-proof when closed. 
Why force the heating 
plant by trying to heat 
all outdoors when a sim- 
ple ATHEY installation 
quickly pays for itself 


ae an METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 
ATHEY S 
SHADES 

are better than ordinary Warm, comfortable schoolrooms ventilated per- 

a - . 

INGS combined fectly in the manner as intended by the archi- 

They do not cut off the 

top light as awnings do tect. 

and allow a great deal 

more shaded light to en- 


Cloth- 
lined 





ee Cold floors and drafty classrooms are unhealthy 
coment seats fer ony and uncomfortable, and foster epidemics of all 
ATHEY Shades are prac. kinds. Such conditions are not at all necessary. 
iy olbeuiiie te chads Seldom is a heating plant inadequate when the 


any part of the window. 


windows are equipped with Athey cloth-lined 
icles seceaetelniaiiaaes Weatherstrips. They are not a luxury, because 
oO . 

NOW plan to ie comforta. records show that Athey Weatherstrips usually 
ble the schoolrooms that were cold pay for themselves in less than three years by 
last Winter and at the same time th : — ¢ taki ine ¥ 
save sufficient fuel to pay for the © arron in _ . one, _ aking into consid- 
installation. eration the saving in handling of excess fuel, or 


Numerous reports showthatAthey in cleaning and decorating by keeping out dust 
Weatherstrips pay for themselves and dirt 
in less than three years. That’s ; 
33% on the investment. THEY COMPANY 
A few of hundreds of ATHEY A 
Cloth-Lined Weatherstripped 6093 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Schools and Colleges Representatives in all Principal Cities and Canada 
Streator High School, Streator, III. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Wh 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. y 





New Sherman School, Cranford, N. J. * 

Hecksher Foundation for Children, wait 
New York City il 

Wesleyan University, Middleton, Conn. unti 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Spearfish High School, Spearfish, S. Dak. too late? 


State University, Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Ala. 





University of Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn. . 
Main High School, Vicksburg, Miss. Write 
University of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. now. 


West Intermediate School, Davenport, Ia. 
Alamo School, San Francisco, Calif. 
Farmington High School, Farmington, III. 
Chesterland School, Chesterland, Ohio. 
Cattaragus School, Cattaragus, N. Y. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
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Protecting them during the School year 


with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


At the Same Time these Covers Will Promote Health and Cleanliness 
and Develop Thrift and Responsibility in handling Public Property 


Made in 5 Qualities of Material 


SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


UT IN HALF 


School Book Expense 


for replacing worn-out books 


Springfield, Massachusetts | 
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The Boston Finance Commission, which recently 
completed a study of the cost of school lands for 
the past ten years, to determine the effect of this 
cost on the cost of public education in Boston, has 
reported that in 84 takings of land, about 50 per 
cent more than the assessed value has been paid, 
and that this difference amounts to approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The commission has recommended that the school- 
house department return to a policy of private 
negotiation in land purchasing, in order to establish 
a limit for future prices. It further points out 
that in paying $3,000,000 in taxpayers’ money for 
land assessed at $2,000,000, the property purchased 
from institutions or trustees was obtained at al- 
most the assessed value, but when purchased from 
individuals, the difference was more nearly 100 per 
cent, thus giving a new significance to the 50-per- 
cent figure for the total. 

—The primary-school fund of Michigan this year 
will net the counties about $1,600,000 more than 
they anticipated. Due to the fact that a court de- 
cision held the 5-per-cent apportionment of the 
school fund illegal, the 5 per cent was not dis- 
tributed and has been added to this year’s appor- 
tionment of funds. The primary fund will be close 
to $20,000,000 this year, although the actual tax 
yielded only $18,230,000. 

—The school board of Emaus, Pa., is advertising 
the floating of bonds totaling $65,000. 

—Franklin, Ind. The tax levy for the past four 
vears has decreased from $1.22 in 1925 to $1.06 in 
1929. The estimated amount for school purposes in 
1929 is $79,383, which is a decrease of approxim- 
ately $2,000 below that of 1928. 

—The school district of Ritchie, W. Va., has 
adopted a tax levy of $1.48, which is a reduction of 
two cents from that of last year. 

—Omaha, Nebr. The school board has adopted a 
13-mill levy for the school year 1928-29. The board, 
by a vote of 6 to 3, voted down a proposal to reduce 
the levy to 12% mills. The board also voted down 
a proposal to reduce the budget by $85,000. 

—Tiffin, Ohio. The school budget has been re- 
duced $60,000 by the board of education in spite of 


an increase of $10,000 in the expenses for the next 
year. The reduced budget has been made possible 
as a result of a balance of $60,000 at the end of 
the present school year. The total budget for the 
new school year will reach $123,747. 

—Topeka, Kans. In refusing to increase the cost 
of operating the schools this year, the board of edu- 
cation has adopted a total tax levy of 14.25 mills, 
the same as last year, on a total budget of $1,337,- 
627, and a total estimated school-property valuation 
of $88,328,205. 

The levy shows a decrease of .02 of a mill in the 
general fund, a decrease of .03 of a mill in the 
building fund, an increase of .04 of a mill in the 
playground fund, a decrease of .15 mills in the sink- 
ing fund, and an increase of .16 of a mill in the 
interest fund. It is interesting to note that Topeka, 
in spite of a recent bond issue, has the second lowest 
of any of the first-class cities of the state. 

—Effingham, Kans. A levy of 4 mills, which will 
produce more than $100,000 in 1929, has been 
adopted by the board of trustees of the school dis- 
trict. The new levy is an increase of 2 mills over 
1927 and will be used for the rebuilding of three 
schools, to cost about $100,000. 

—Nebraska City, Nebr. The school board has 
adopted a levy of 15.2 mills, which is an increase 
of 1.7 mills over last year. 

—Tipton, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
tax rate of $1.45 for 1928-29, which is an increase 
of five cents over last year. The increase is at- 
tributed to a depreciation in property valuation, 
together with the fact that salaries have increased 
approximately $2,000. 

—Batavia, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $274,125, which is a decrease of $609 
from last year’s budget of $274,735. 

—Fairport, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $62,500. The largest item in the budget 
is $27,000 for fixed charges. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. A school budget of $1,405,000 
has been adopted for 1928-29 by the board of edu- 
cation. Of this amount, $1,105,425 will be devoted 
to the contigent fund, and $299,575 to the sinking 
fund. The budget represents an increase of $36,036 
over that of 1927-28. 

—Babylon, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $49,265, which 1s an increase 
of $1,000 over last year. 


—Hampton, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget calling for a total of $128,425 for the 


school year 1928-29. 
be raised by taxation. 


—Attica, N. Y. A school budget of $65,245 has 
been adopted, which represents a decrease of $6,000 
from last year. 

—Princeton, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $41,475 for the school year 1928-29. 
The largest item in the budget is $26,750 for in- 
struction purposes. 

—Atchison, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a tax levy of 12.179 mills per dollar valuation, 
which is 1.229 mills higher than the 10.95 levy of 
the past two years. The new levy means that there 
will be an approximate increase of 12% cents on 
each one hundred dollars of taxable valuation. 

—Supt. George Melcher of Kansas City, Mo., has 
prepared a report showing that there has been an 
increase of $254,753 in the cost of operating the 
schools during the 1927-28 period. The figures show 
that the school costs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, amounted to $6,077,514. In 1927, the total 
costs were $5,822,770. The cost per pupil in 1927 
was $102.67. Last year it was $107.11, or an in- 
crease of $4.44, the highest in the history of the 
school system. The increase of the per-capita cost 
in 1927 over 1926 was 81 cents. 

The report shows that the per-capita cost in 1927- 
28 for elementary schools was $88, while that for 
high schools was $141. The increase in cost has 
been attributed to the school expansion program 
started several years ago. During the past year 
the school board bore the burden of the expansion 
cost. This year and each succeeding year it is’ 
estimated the per-capita cost will be decreased as 
the attendance in these schools increases. 

—The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
adopted a budget amounting to $8,118,419, of which 
$6,897,675 will be raised by taxation on the basis 
of $1.03 levy on each $100 of city property. 

Of the proposed schedule of money to be raised, 
$3,423,192 will go to the special fund; $4,234,700 
to the tuition fund; $422,129 to the library fund, 
and $60,000 to the kindergarten fund. 

—The school board of Muncie, Ind., has solicited 
a loan of $85,500 for the purchase of additional 
school real estate. It will cover the purchase of 
the land now being used for the combined field house 
and vocational school and for the Wilson High 
School. 


Of this amount, $98,425 will 
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A COPY OF THIS CATALOG 
WILL BE MAILED YOU 


ON REQUEST 


BEARDSLEE 


CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South Jefferson Street 





—Lima, Ohio. The school board has reduced the 
tax rate 42 cents for 1929, bringing the estimated 
tax rate from $25.20 to $23.80 for the year. The 
board has set aside 10 per cent of the fund for a 
reserve fund, which is expected to yield $67,000. 


—Mansfield, Ohio. ‘The voters have been asked 
to approve the proposition of continuing the 3-mill 
school-tax levy. The 3-mill levy is necessary to the 
operation of the schools nine months of the year. 

—Wabash, Ind. The school board, in line with 
the retrenchment of city expenses, has made a re- 
duction of two cents in the school tax levy. 

—Powell, Wyo. The school board has been in- 
formed that the 8%4-mill tax levy levied at the 
annual meeting in June, will produce only $37,000, 
instead of $44,000 as had been previously estimated. 
Due to the decrease in funds available, especially 
from the decrease in oil-royalty funds, the board 
finds that stringent economy must be practiced to 
make the available money cover the cost of operat- 
ing the schools. 

The plans for economy include the employment 
of fewer teachers, the adding of one mile without 
extra pay to the bus routes, and the placing of the 
cafeteria on a self-supporting basis. It is probable 
that a high-school tax levy will be necessary to pro- 
vide additional funds for operating expenses. 

—Muncie, Ind. The tentative budget of the 
school board for 1928-29 provides for an appropria- 
tion of $795,974 for school purposes, of which 
$614,716 will be raised by a school tax levy of 98 
cents. The tax levy adopted for this year repre- 


‘sents an increase of two cents, which is intended to 


meet the scheduled bonded indebtedness on the basis 
of modern methods of business and financing. 

The special school-fund expenditure has been 
estimated at $209,293, but $213,260 must be raised 
for the fund by means of taxation. The increase 
is attributed to the building up of a working bal- 
ance for the period following July, 1929. The work- 
ing balance for the present year had become de- 
pleted due to the purchase of new real estate. 

—Richland, W. Va. The school board recently 

held a meeting for ratifying a tax levy of $1.19 
which had been adopted some time ago. 
Donora, Pa. The school board will submit 
the question of a bond issue of $325,000 to the voters 
at the regular fall election. The proceeds of the 
bond issue will be used for a new high school and 
recreation center. 

—Union, W. Va. The Union school district has 
adopted a tax levy of $1.17 for the school year 1928- 






























Hundreds of schools and col- 
leges have found in DENZAR 
the perfect solution of their 
lighting problem. 

The peculiar fitness of DEN- 
ZAR for school illumination is 
convincingly demonstrated by 
these satisfactory installations 
in all parts of the country. 
DENZAR is made in various 
sizes and in both plain and 
ornamental types to meet all re- 
quirements of classroom, audi- 
torlum and gymnasium lighting. 
Without expense or obligation 
on your part we will gladly 
arrange for a demonstration in 
any school building you may 
designate so that you may see 
for yourself why DENZAR is 
the preferred light for schools. 


-  - CHICAGO 





29. The levy provides 10 cents for the high-school 
maintenance fund, 15 cents for the elementary- 
school fund, 28 cents for the high-school-teachers’ 
fund, 40 cents for the elementary-school-teachers’ 
fund, 20 cents for the building fund, and 4 cents 
for the bond fund. 

—Newport News, Va. The city clerk has an- 
nounced a sale of public school and library bonds, 
to be held late this fall. A number of financial 
institutions and bonding houses have applied for 
information concerning the two issues of $130,000 
and $45,000 respectively. 

—Watervliet, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget for the school year 1928-29 
amounting to $59,200. This is an increase of ap- 
proximately $3,000 over the expenditures of last 
year. The tax rate for school purposes has been 
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SCHOOLS AS A FACTOR IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


The chart illustrates the importance of schools as a fac- 
tor in building construction in the United States in 1928. 
The money valuation of construction forecast in the vari- 
ous tpyes of building construction included in the chart 
total $2,965,000,000. The percentages which include apart- 
ment hotels, industrial buildings, hospitals, public buildings, 
hotels, clubs, welfare and community buildings, office build- 
ings and schools, and are based on contracts let. They in- 
dicate that the public schools’ share is 19.2 per cent, which 
is exceeded only by office buildings, with a percentage of 
19.7 per cent. The estimated total construction in the form 
of contracts, for the first six months of 1928, was $237,798,- 
300, and the total for 1927 was $379,795,700. 


reduced from $18 to $17 per each $1,000 valuation. 
The lower tax rate has been effected as a result of 
an increase in the total assessed property valuation, 
amounting to approximately $100,000, and a higher 
primary-school-fund apportionment. The apportion- 
ment of this year’s fund amounts to $15.20 per 
capita of school population. 


—Miss Mary Utoff, superintendent of Bureau 
county, Ill., in her annual report, shows that a 
total of $840,597 was expended for school purposes 
last year, with the cost of operation distributed 
over a total of 8,686 students. Of the total amount, 
$50,000 was derived from the state distributive 
fund, and the remainder, $804,265 from direct tax- 
ation on county real estate and personal property. 

_ The greatest single item of expense in the opera- 
tion of the schools was that paid to teachers and 
instructors, amounting to $476,487, or more than 
half of the total. Buildings, physical appurten- 
ances, and sites, owned by the school systems of 
the county are valued at $2,492,980. . 

—Decatur, Ill. The annual audit of the board of 
education for the year ending June 30, 1928 shows 
total revenues of $702,252 and total expenses of 
$646,284, with an estimated excess of $55,968. There 
was a gain of $55,968 in the educational fund and 
a deficit of $5,658 in the building fund, or a net 
gain of $50,310 for the year. The audit shows a 
reduction in per pupil costs of $5.26 from $92.28 
in 1927 to $87.02 in 1928. 

Instruction salaries were decreased $25,451 due 
to the policy of the board in rearranging the instruc- 
tors so that the teaching schedules are more proper- 
ly balanced and unnecessary salaries eliminated. 
Other decreases in expenses made a total of $30,039, 
which, with the increased revenue, made a net gain 
of $75,361 for the year in the educational fund. 
Deducting from this a deficit of $19,392.81 from 
the previous year, gives a balance of $55,968.77. 

The building-fund deficit of $5,658 of this year as 
compared to the deficit of $16,840.51 of last year, 
shows an actual living within the income this year 
and a reduction of last year’s deficit of $11,182.42. 
In the building fund, the total revenue was $207,361, 
the bulk of which was taxes of $206,925.38. The 
total expense was $213,019.35, leaving a deficit of 
$5,658.09. 

The report shows that the cost per pupil has been 
lowered $5.26 per pupil by a decrease in instruction 
salaries amounting to $4.87 per pupil. The largest 
single items in the lowered cost were instruction 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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The most popular combination for wired homes. Receiver operates directly from house current (rrovolt, 60 cycle, A.C.) Illuminated 
single dial control. Wonderful musical range and fidelity of tone. Mahogany cabinet, walnut finish. 
Radiola 18 (less Radiotrons) $115. RCA Loudspeaker 100A $29. 


RCA Radiolas are ideal 
for use in the classroom 


Musical critics and concert artists choose 
the RCA Radiola for broadcast reception 
in their own homes because of its remark- 
able tone fidelityand musical range. It brings 
in the great orchestras with amazing real- 
ism. It is an ideal set for the classroom. 
Radiolas are the product of the Radio 


Corporation of America and its associated 
companies—General Electric and West- 
inghouse. 


» » » 


Your local RCA Radiola Dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the Radiola 18 for you in your home or school. 
It may be purchased on the convenient RCA Time 
Payment Plan. 


RCA EDUCATIONAL HOUR 1928-29 


From Oct. 26 to May 10 Walter Damrosch will conduct a series of educational concerts for schools, 
at 11 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) Friday morning, through the following stations: 


WIZ New York KWK _ St. Louis 
WBZA Boston WTMJ Milwaukee 
WBZ Springfield WCCO Minneapolis 
WBAL Baltimore Tulsa 
WHAM Rochester Dallas 
KDKA Pittsburgh Houston 
WLW = Cincinnati San Antonio 


WHAS Louisville 


WHO Des Moines 
Nashville WDAF Kansas City 
Memphis WRC Washington 
Atlanta (11:30 to 12) 
Charlotte Omaha 
Denver Detroit 
Davenport < Chicago 


Division of Education, 


“Radio in Education” 
by Alice Keith is a 
pamphlet giving help- 
ful advice on the use 


of radio in the school. 








RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
233 Broadway, New York 


Please send me free copy of Miss Keith’s pamphlet. 
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Quickly Divide 
Space 


ILsON RoLuinG Partitions are a practi 
cal solution of the problem of dividing 


an auditorium or meeting hall into two or 
more rooms. They retard the penetration of 
sound from one room to another. When not 
needed they may be coiled quickly, either 
horizontally into a box overhead, or vertically 
to the side. In either construction they are 
out of the way when not in use. 


They are so constructed as to render per- 
fect service under varying atmospheric con- 
ditions. 


They are installed in thousands of schools. 
Handsome in materials and workmanship. 
May be made to harmonize with the wood- 
work of the room. 


An auditorium divided into 2 parts 
by a Wilson Vertical (side-rolling) 
partition, made in a pair. 


OVER FIFTY YEARS 





(Concluded from Page 78) 
supplies, next a cut in administrative expense of 
26 cents per pupil, and operation supplies cut 9 
cents. There was-a decreased cost per pupi: 
every division of the schools; the largest, $16.32, 
in the high school and the smallest, $2.25, in the 
elementary schools. 

—The school board of Benton Harbor, Mich., has 
threatened to bring suit against the city govern- 
ment to prevent the assessment of street-improve- 
ment taxes against public-school property. It is 
the purpose of the board, through its attorney, to 
enjoin the municipality from collecting unpaid 
taxes, and to obtain a refund on all taxes paid to 
date, amounting to between $10,000 and $20,000. 


—The electors of the Jackson school district of 
Jackson, Mich., in approving the school budget for 
1928-29, voted to eliminate the item of $114,000 
for school-building purposes. The action was due 
to the opposition of the taxpayers to an increase in 
taxes. 


—Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education 
has received a total of $668,055 from the state this 
year, of which $58,000 represented the 5 per cent 
of primary funds retained during the last two 
years during the test of the state law providing 
for the distribution of 5 per cent to poorer school 
districts. Since the law has been found unconsti- 
tutional, the accrued sums have been added to the 
total amount for the year. The board of educa- 
tion will have a surplus of $75,000 over and above 
the year’s budget. 


—The board of education of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
adopted a five-year building program to be com- 
pleted in 1932 which will require $5,720,000 in 
bonds and $5,141,750 in cash. It is proposed to 
eliminate all school barracks within that period. 


—Troy, Ohio. The schools of Miami county have 
received $479,325, or nearly one half of the total 
amount distributed in the semiannual distribution 
of tax funds by the county auditor. Almost twice 
as much was received by the schools as by the 
county, and more than twice as much was received 
by the schools as was received by all the munici- 
palities combined. 

A total of $73,357 was given to the Troy city 
school district. This fund was divided as follows: 
General fund, $57,576; sinking fund, $8,007; build- 
ing and improvement fund, $7,774. 


IN BUSINESS 





—Sacramento, Calif. Student-body funds in the 
school district are regularly audited under the di- 
rection of Mr. Ben Thomas. Under the plan 
adopted, students are not burdened with the respon- 
sibility of handling their own school money. More 
than $40,000 in student funds were handled by the 
auditor’s office during the past year. 

—In Arkansas it was believed that the problem 
of school support could be largely solved in the con- 
solidation of schools without financial aid from the 
state. There are some areas, however, which can- 
not be assisted through consolidation. 

Dr. Howard A. Dawson, director of research in 
the state department of education, cites an interest- 
ing example in Faulkner county, where in an area 
of 100 square miles there are five districts with an 
enrollment of 473 white children, representing about 









NEW BUILDINGS 


(CAPITAL OvTLAY) 









OPERATION é& 
MAINTENANCE 
20.5 % 


INSTRUCTION 


SALARIES 
52.5% 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


The chart shows the cost of construction for buildings, 
cperation and maintenance, administration, instruction, 
and educational supplies. The percentages show the aver- 
ages for the various phases of expenditures throughout the 
country and will be found helpful in making estimates of 
the distribution of expenditures. Of the various phases of 
expenditures, instruction shows the largest percentage, 
52.5 per cent, while educational supplies shows the small- 
est percentage, 3.2 per cent. The remaining percentages 
are new buildings, 20.4 per cent; operation and mainte- 
nance, 20.5 per cent; administration, 3.4 per cent. 


11 East 38th Street 


Write for 40-page Catalogue No. 14 


Tue J. G. Witson 


CorPORATION 
New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 


Also manufacturers of sectionfold 
partitions and school wardrobes 


98 per cent of their total enumeration. The poorest 
district of the five has an assessed property valua- 
tion amounting to $208 per white child enrolled 
in school, and the richest has $378 of assessed 
property valuation for each white pupil. The 
average for the five districts is $251. An 18-mill 
tax levied in the area of the five districts will 
yield only $4.63 per year for each white child 
enrolled in school. The state pays to these districts 
an average of $5.80 per white child enrolled in 
school, bringing the total revenue available an- 
nually for the education of each white pupil to 
$10.43. 

—Owing to the fact that the total valuation of 
taxable property in Volusia county, Fla., as noted by 
Supt. George W. Marks, has been lowered by 
$2,000,000, the revenue for school purposes will be 
cut by $40,000. 

—-The Wisconsin department has also ruled that 
in cases where school money is tied up in a bank 
awaiting reorganization and money is needed for 
immediate use, and no tax is levied at the annual 
meeting, a special school meeting should be called 
at an early day for the purpose of directing the 
board to borrow money to met the present needs. 
The statute does not give the board authority to 
borrow money on their own motion unless a tax is 
levied beforehand. 

—Shelbyville, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a school-tax rate of $1.15, which is a decrease of 5 
cents over that of last year. 

—-The most complete confidence in the school 
board of East Rutherford, N. J., was shown recently 
when the citizens at a special meeting approved a 
loan of $6,500 additional and the expenditure of 
$7,333 in accumulated interest money for the 
equipment of the new $350,000 high school. It ap- 
pears that unexpected price rises and other unfore- 
seen difficulties had forced the school board to use 
up its original appropriation while still $5,000 
short of the completion of the building. The 
amount will be provided through loans on notes 
payable out of the 1929-30 school budget. 

—Huntington, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a school-tax rate of $1.34, which is an increase of 
14 cents. Of the total tax, 10 cents will be used 
for the new Central School, and the remaining 14 
cents as an allowance for the $605,350 decrease in 
valuation. The proceeds of the tax levy for this 
year will be $281,415, as against $261,786 for 1927. 
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SAFETY-H 


Fireproofness—daylight and 
fresh air are demanded in 
modern buildings for indus~ 
trial and public use. Espe- 
cially are they necessary to 
protect our growing children 
against the menaces of fire 


and ill health. 
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Floor Safety 


Fireproof and soundproof construction for 
school floors is simplified by the use of 
Truscon Steel Joists. They are quickly erect- 
ed, economical in application, and save in 
insurance costs and maintenance expenses. 
Truscon also furnishes all types of reinforced 
concrete floor designs. 


Wall and Ceiling Safety 


Fireproofness and crack prevention in parti- 
tions, walls, and ceilings is obtained by plas- 
tering on Truscon Metal Lath. This ideal 
plaster base from rust-resisting, copper-alloy 
steel keeps all plastered surfaces permanently 
beautiful and sanitary. Metal Trim will add 
materially to the utility of the classroom. 


Healthful Daylight and Fresh Air 


Natural ventilation and maximum daylight 
for schools are cardinal principles in the de- 
sign of Truscon Steel Windows. Fire protec- 
tion, ease of operation, and economy are add- 
ed features. All types of windows are avail- 
able, including double-hung and projected 
windows, casements, and the Donovan Awn- 
ing type, which is made especially for schools 
to prevent sun glare. 


Cooperative Building Service 


The Truscon organization located through- 
out the country will gladly assist you in ob- 
taining proper safety and health conditions 
in your school construction projects. Your 
inquiry involves no obligation, we have com- 
petent men everywhere. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Established 1903 


Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 
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A good arrangement of box lockers 
with one wardrobe locker. Space 
provided for 6 people. Other ar- 
rangements can be made to fit 
YOUR school needs. 


Where Space Is Limited 


A-S-E BOX LOCKERS 
Offer a Prompt Solution! 


OX LOCKERS are especially desirable where space is crowded. On 
the floor space ordinarily occupied by two single tier lockers, six 
people will have locker accommodations, with six individual box lock- 

ers for private possessions, and one common large locker for wraps. 


A-S-E Box Lockers are of the unit type—strongly riveted frame and re- 
inforced doors hung on the A-S-E unbreakable hinges. Doors are regularly 
furnished with brass knobs and padlock attachment. These lockers can be 
built in many combinations of our standard widths and depths. 


Send for our locker catalogue C-25. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 
200 JOHN ST. — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—56 W. 22nd St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—823 Prospect Ave. 


KANSAS CITY—123 W. 8th St. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 











BUILDING Nake 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


THE PADUCAH SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

Dr. George Strayer and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, have recom- 
mended to the board of education of Paducah, Ky., 
a three-step building program. In the first step, 
several building sites are to be purchased, several 
additions to sites are to be bought, and a four-room 
elementary-school building is to be put up to re- 
place the Littleville District School. An elementary 
school to replace the present Arcadia School is also 
to be erected. The old Arcadia School is to be re- 
modeled for junior-high-school purposes, and a 
senior high school is to be erected. 

For the second step, an elementary school is to 
be erected, an addition is to be made to one of the 
junior-high-school buildings and the old elementary 
school is to be converted into shops for a junior 
high school. For the third step, a new unit is to 
be added to two school buildings and one elementary 
school is to be abandoned. An addition is to be 
erected to the junior high school. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

—Supt. H. P. Harding of Charlotte, N. C., re- 
cently reviewed the progress made in the school 
system of that city during the past ten years. In 
1918 the school property was inventoried at 
$160,000. Today the investment in the school plant 
is estimated at $2,100,000. The operating expenses 
ten years ago were $140,573. Today they are 
$742,494. 

—Evansville, Ind. A $300,000 high school for 
colored students was occupied this fall. 

—Spring Hill, Pa. Bids have been received for 
the construction of a one-story, four-classroom 
school, to be erected in the school district of White- 
marsh township. The building will be erected from 
plans prepared by Mr. Watson K. Phillips, archi- 
tect, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Hartford, Conn. A survey of high-school needs 
to cover sites and buildings for the next 20 to 25 
years, has been recommended by Mr. J. W. Beach, 
member of the high-school committee, preparatory 
to an appropriation for a high-school site in the 


northwest section. It is expected that the matter 
of an appropriation for a high school will be placed 
before the voters at the November election. 

—Atlanta, Ga. The school board will name the 
latest new school the Annie E. West School, in 
honor of Mrs. Paul West, a board member who has 
devoted a good deal of time to the interests of the 
school. 


—St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has received 
a request from the local parent-teacher association, 
asking for a bond issue of $2,225,000 for new build- 
ings. It is expected that an advisory committee 
will be appointed to work with the school board in 
arranging the details for the bond issue. 

—New Orleans, La. In connection with its build- 
ing program, the Orleans parish school board has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a 34-room 
school for colored pupils. The school will be known 
as the Valena C. Jones School. The school board 
has received bids for the erection of a 40-room ele- 
mentary school, to replace McDonogh schools Nos. 2 
and 3. The school will be known as the Charles J. 
Colton School. 


—Eugene, Oreg. The growth of the school plants 
in Lane County, Oregon, is described in the recent 
report of Mr. E. J. Moore, county superintendent 
of schools, when he shows that $16,566 was spent 
for new sites, $104,091 for new buildings, $27,761 
for equipment of buildings and grounds, and $11,636 
for alteration to old buildings. <A total of five 
schools were erected during the past year. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The new Shortridge High 
School is being rushed to completion. The building 
has a normal seating capacity of 2,669 pupils and 
will represent an investment of $1,250,000. The 
building will be occupied on November 1. 

—Madison, Wis. Supt. R. W. Bardwell has been 
directed by the school board to prepare a five-year 
school-building program, to include recommenda- 
tions for buildings, sites, and other needs of the 
school plant. ; 

—The John Irwin School, at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was occupied with the opening of schools in Septem- 
ber. The building accommodates 500 children, with 
four additions, making a combined capacity of 1,500 
children. 


—A recent report of the industrial-relations de- 
partment of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, shows that it costs 39 cents per cubic foot 
to erect school buildings in Syracuse, N. Y. During 





the year 1927, construction work done on schools 
under open-shop conditions cost an average of 29.8 
cents per cubic foot, while work under closed-shop 
conditions amounted to 36.7 cents per cubic foot. 
The cost of school buildings was reported as highest 
in Boston, where it costs 55 cents per cubic foot, 
and lowest in Los Angeles, where it costs 20 cents 
per cubic foot. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The preliminary plans for the 
$2,000,000 school-board headquarters building have 
been presented to the city plan commission by Mr. 
G. M. Hopkinson, school architect. It is expected 
that a proposal for a bond issue will be submitted 
to the voters at the regular November election. The 
building will be erected on the school-board plot at 
the corner of East Sixth Street and Rockwell Ave- 
nue, 

—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The school board has re- 
ceived the preliminary specifications for school- 
building improvements amounting to $85,000. 

—The new $220,000 Edison School at Rock Island, 
Ill., was opened with music and oratory under the 
direction of Supt. J. J. Hagan. 


—Fremont, Ohio. The board of education has 
taken steps to float a bond issue of $500,000 for new 
buildings and repairs. The bond issue follows 
recommendations made by Dr. E. F. Ashbaugh and 
T. C. Holy. The board has entered into a contract 
with Messrs. S. H. Shively & Sons for the super- 
vision of the building construction work. 

—kKenosha, Wis. The board of education and the 
city council has discussed plans for an extensive 
building program involving a bond issue of $600,000. 
The bond issue is to provide $200,000 each year for 
the next three years, to cover the cost of construe- 
tion for the proposed junior high school. 

—Three hours after a proposal to build a school 
building in Blairstown, N. J., was defeated, for the 
second time within a vear, the old two-story frame 
structure was leveled by fire. The building was 
insured for $25,000. 

~-New Orleans, La. Three new school buildings 
completed during the past summer, were occupied 
with the opening of the new school term in Septem- 
ber. It is estimated the new buildings will increase 
the capacity of the schools by 1,200. 

In addition to these buildings, it is planned to 
begin the erection of three additional buildings dur- 
ing the coming fall and winter. The largest of 
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Certain protection— 


As soon as the temperature reaches There is a type of FyeR-Wall door 
160 degrees your FyeR-Wall doors fitted with R-W automatic hardware, 





close tight—automatically. to meet every condition. And they 
They're made of heavy corrugated cost no more than tin-clad doors! 
io galvanized steel sheets with thick FyeR-Wall doors and automatic 


sheet-asbestos between. They're guar- hardware carry the label of the Under- 
anteed for 25 years. There’s no upkeep writers Laboratories. They protect life 
cost and they save 15% to 25% of and property. Prevent spread of fires. 
your yearly insurance premiums. Send for catalog of complete line. 
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these is the Colton School, which will be started this 
fall and will be ready for occupancy in 1929. This 
building will replace two other buildings and will 
provide accommodations for 1,500 pupils. 

—Clifton; N. J. The city board of estimate has 
approved a request of the board of education for 
$8,000 for necessary repairs to the school buildings. 
The request was made when it was discovered that 
the reserve repair account was in danger of being 
overdrawn. 

—Abington, Pa. The school board has issued a 
call for a school-bond issue for $375,000 at the 
coming November election. The proceeds of the 
bond issue will be used for the erection of a 20-room 
junior high school and for an 8-room elementary 
school. 

—tThe Galsburg, Ill., board of education has pur- 
chased a tract of 314 acres for a school site. No 
immediate use is seen for the property, but it is 
being acquired at this time in anticipation of future 
needs, Superintendent O. O. Young stated. The 
price was attractive and the board thought it ad- 
visable to close the deal. 

—The Indianapolis, Ind., board of education has 
sold school bonds amounting to $52,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the purchase of two high-school 
sites. 

—The new $40,000 grade school at Wyoming, 
Stark county, Ill, will be named the Sandham 
School in honor of W. R. Sandham, one of the oldest 
educators in the country. 

—Andover, Ill. The appellate court has sustained 
a decision of the circuit court that the members of 
the high-school board may not be held personally 
accountable for costs involved in the erection of a 
high school in 1925. It appears that the construc- 
tion of the new school was halted by an injunction, 
and the old board was sued by the new board for 
$15,000. The lower court had ruled that the old 
board acted within its rights in expending the money 
for the school and the decision was later upheld by 
the higher court. 

~The new administration building for the school 
system of Fort Wayne, Ind., was occupied on July 
1. The building provides space for the administra- 
tive offices, stock and supply rooms, and supervisors. 


A small assembly room is also provided for prin- 
cipals’ meetings. 

—Norwood, Ohio. The school board has agreed 
to a reduced tax rate, a reduction of .21 mills hav- 


In the Handley School there is embodied one of the finest 
examples of modern school building practice in America. 


After a careful investigation, Landis equipment was 
adopted because it met the most exacting requirements 
of their highly diversified curriculum, and because of its 
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ELECTRIC TIME 
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Program Clock Systems 





Handley Memorial School, Winchester, Va. 


requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. — WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


simplicity, quality, and dependability. 


When contemplating installing this type of equipment 
write us for details and we will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation and suggestive layouts to meet your particular 











ing been made in the tax for school purposes. The 
reduction means that the appropriation for schools 
will be $575,000 for 1928-29, as compared to $590,- 
000 in 1927-28. 

—The board of education of Warren, Ohio, has 
removed its administration offices to the John Mus- 
ser building in which it will have ample room for 
its accountants and for its store of supplies. The 
offices were formerly located in a downtown bank 
building at a rental of $200 a month. The rental 
of the new building is $125 a month with a two- 
years’ option to buy the same at $19,750. 

—Gary, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $3,307,710 for the school year 1928-29, 
with a possible returnable amount of $2,396,283, by 
direct taxation. Revenue from all sources would 
increase this to $3,096,494. The estimated amount 
for operating expenses is $2,195,223. Based on an 
assessed valuation of $171,784,045, the school-tax 
rate will be $1.50. 


GENERAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


77 % 





DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-BUILDING COSTS 


The chart shows the percentages covering the division 
of expenditure in new building. Of the percentages shown, 
general construction, with 77 per cent, is the largest. The 
other percentages are heating and ventilation, 10.7 per 
cent; furniture, 4.9 per cent; plumbing, 3.8 per cent; 
electrical work, 3.6 per cent. It is brought out that a 
school-building program involving an _ expenditure of 
$20,000,000 in a city or state, creates a market for over 
two million dollars’ worth of heating and _ ventilating 
equipment. 








—Cleveland, Ohio. Three new schools are in pro- 
cess of construction at the present time and it is 
planned to award contracts for three additional 
buildings this fall. A total of 154 separate build- 
ings were occupied with the opening of the new 
fall term. 

—Cleveland Heights, Ohio. A new school, having 
a capacity of 450 pupils, was opened in September. 
The building houses the children of the Noble Road 
section, one of the most rapidly growing sections of 
the city. 


—Salt Lake City, Utah. Plans are being prepared 
by the school board for one of the most extensive 
school-building programs ever attempted in the his- 
tory of the school system. A bond issue voted some 
months ago provides $1,500,000 for the erection of 
a new senior high school and for additions to four 
junior high schools. The plans call for the com- 
pletion of the junior-high-school additions in 1929 
and for the senior high school in 1930. 

Two new buildings, the Bryant Junior-High- 
School Addition and the Highland Park Grade 
School, were completed and occupied in September. 
The Bryant addition will double the accommoda- 
tions at that school, giving accommodations to 300 
more pupils than formerly. 

—The board of education in Cheltenham town- 
ship, Pa., has appropriated more than $250,000 for 
a junior high school in Wyncote, and for an addi- 
tion to the Glenside school in Glenside. The Abing- 
ton township board has asked the voters to approve 
a bond issue for $375,000 in November. The pro- 
ceeds of the bond issue will be used for the erection 
of two school buildings. 


—According to Mr. F. A. Edmondson, superin- 
tendent of schools of Mecklenburg county, Pa., a 
budget of $798,000 has been adopted for school pur- 
poses during the school year 1928-29, of which 
$198,000 will be expended for new school buildings. 
This amount will be increased by the addition of 
other money received from court fines and similar 
sources. 


—Sturgis, Mich. According to Supt. C. M. 
Ferner, the public schools are again congested this 
year, despite the fact that a new building was 
erected less than a year ago. The congestion arises 
from the fact that a hundred additional pupils have 
enrolled. The school census shows a total of 1,965 
pupils of school age in the city. 
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50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Please send me more complete data on Vita Glass 
in actual use, with special reference to its benefits 


Each pane is cut to 
size, and bears the 
trademark label 
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FLOOR, WALLS, COLUMNS AND STAIR TREADS ARE OF MARBLE 


Suggesting Dependability 
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IME was when women wore hoop skirts and men adorned their faces with sideburns and 
Tamed in those days the reputation of a business was founded largely on the personality 
of the owner. Today, men may come and men may go, but a business is an institution that builds 
a reputation of its own, founded on things accomplished. Today, accomplishments consistently 
reflect the character of product and service. 


The present public judges by obvious results. It looks first for visible evidence. And certainly a 
building finished in marble . . . splendid floors, gleaming walls, colorful columns . . . is an eloquent and 
visible expression of stability, character and financial integrity. Also it evidences sound judgment. 
This applies alike to civil and commercial buildings. 


Happily, the simpler types of such marble treatments are inexpensive. In 
fact, when one considers that there is practically no upkeep or maintenance 
costs, marble is ultimately and actually the most economical of finishing 


materials. 
i here is No Substitute for Marbl 


Send for this handsome portfolio of Marble Suggestions. It contains repro- 
ductions made from actual photographs of typical marble installations in many 
types of buildings, including commercial, civic and residential. The portfolio 


, 
. 


will be sent without cost, of course. Address Department 10-K 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LOCAL UNITS GOVERN SCHOOL 


“Even if education is considered a state func- 
tion, the city school districts are allowed great 
freedom in the management of their schools,” says 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city schools divi- 
sion of the United States Bureaus of Education. 
“State control of education does not mean that 
the state through a central office actually directs 
and supervises schools within any of the local dis- 
tricts. The state delegates the authority in edu- 
cational matters to the city and other school 
districts that have been created. 

“City school boards are as a rule granted broad 
powers. Among the powers and duties usually 
granted such boards are: to appoint administrative 
officers, supervisors, teachers, truant officers, and 
other employees and to fix their salaries; to adopt 
courses of study and textbooks; to purchase sup- 
plies and equipment; to erect school buildings and 
to keep them in repair; to levy school taxes or to 
submit estimates to the city council or to the board 
of estimate; to prescribe the duties of teachers and 
other employees; to organize schools and classes of 
various kinds, ete.” 

Mr. Deffenbaugh quotes typical law decisions as 
ollows: 

1. “The schools in which are located and trained 
the children who are to become the rulers of the 
commonwealth are matters of state and not local 
jurisdiction” (122 Ind., 642). 

2. “All laws, whether in city charters or else- 
where, designed to affect the free schools, may be 
regarded simply as school laws. And although 


they may require the boundary lines of cities to 
be adopted as lines for the formation of school 
districts, and that city officers perform the duties 
of school officers, yet this is for convenience only, 
and the districts thus formed and the officers thus 





For Permanent Safety 
—Alundum Stair Tile 
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School building steps must be more than 
just safe — they must be permanently safe. 
They must not become smooth and slippery 
under the constant scuff of youngsters’ feet. 
They must not wear into dangerous hollows. 


The extreme hardness and toughness of 
Alundum abrasive, the basic material in 
Alundum tiles, assures permanence. They 
stand up and remain non-slip under the most 
severe traffic conditions. And they have no 
grooves or corrugations to encourage trip- 


The stairway illustrated is in the Wilson Ave- 
nue School addition, Newark, N. J., Guilbert 
& Betelle, architects. 
6x6”, brown Alundum Stair Tile. 


The tread nosings are 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York Chicago 


Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 








FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles 


required to perform duties, are to be regarded 
simply as agencies selected by the state to provide 
a system of free schools. Although the limits and 
officers of the two corporations are the same, their 
purposes and objects are different, and they are, 
in fact, separate and distinct corporations” (87 IIL, 
595). 

3. “School districts are not strictly municipal 
corporations but territorial divisions for the pur- 
pose of common schools, exercising within a pre- 
scribed sphere many of the faculties of a corpora- 
tion” (42 Pa., 358). 

OPERATES WITHOUT COMMITTEES 

The school board of Somerville, Mass., in Febru- 
ary, 1927, voted to eliminate standing committees 
and to substitute for these a committee of the 
whole. This change was effected by the adoption of 
a set of rules and the elimination of such rules as 
were in conflict with it. 

Under the new rules, five members constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. All mat- 
ters voted upon by the committee of the whole are 
reported to the school committee for its approval. 

The function of the committee of the whole is to 
consider and pass judgment upon matters which 
require the action of the school board. These in 
clude (a) matters referred to the committee of the 
whole by the school committee, (b) matters intro- 
duced in writing by members of the school com- 
mittee, and (c) matters introduced by the secretary 
of the board. 

The committee of the whole is given all the juris- 
diction and power previously exercised by any of 
the standing committees of the board. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

The United States Bureau of Education, in a re- 
cent bulletin, presents some statistics of school at- 
tendance which should prove of interest to educators 
and school administrators. 

The report shows that in 16 southern states, 
in 1925-26, the number of white children from 5 
to 17 years, inclusive, was 7,322,084, and the num- 
ber of colored children was 3,114,750; thus the 
percentage of white children of school age was 
70.2, and the percentage of colored children was 
29.8. 

The enrollment in the schools during this same 
period was 6,071,195 white children and 2,141,206 
colored children. For every 100 white children of 


Treads & Adgregates 
Bh’ S5 


school age, 83 were enrolled; and for every 100 
colored children of school age, 69 were enrolled. 

The improvement in attendance requires not only 
trained teachers, but also a strong interest in the 
schools, especially by the parents of the pupils, 
that they may place the emphasis on regularity 
and punctuality in attendance. 

The teachers employed in these 16 states during 
1925-26 were 238,132, of which 192,466 were white, 
and 45,666 were colored. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Madison, Wis. The administrative department 
of the board of education is badly in need of more 
adequate offices for the handling of the business of 
the school system. It is pointed out that the quar- 
ters of the special supervisors are especially in- 
adequate and that effective work cannot be done 
under these conditions. 

The board is planning the erection of an admin- 
istration building with space for housing all of the 
administrative offices of the schools. It is probable 
that additional space will be rented in some office 
building until the new building is erected. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
passed a rule, which requires that all remaining 
fraternities must immediately disband. Failure to 
disband means suspension or dismissal from school. 
The rule ends a four-year controversy over high-* 
school fraternities. 

—Findlay, Ohio. The local board of health has 
issued an order making it compulsory for school 
children to be vaccinated for smallpox. 

—Johnstown, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a schedule of tuition fees for nonresident pupils in 
the schools. The rates will be $7.60 for elementary 
grades, $11.83 for the junior high schools, and $18 
for the senior high school. 

—The school board of Springfield, Ill., has under 
consideration the business-manager plan for the 
school system. 

—tThe school board of Fillmore, N. Y., recently 
failed to carry a proposition to reduce the member- 
ship from seven to five members. 

—Corry, Pa. The school board has received ten- 
tative plans and specifications for the proposed 
athletic field and school playground to be developed 
on the school property. The plans call for a foot- 
ball field, a baseball diamond, a running track, two 
playgrounds, three tennis courts, two croquet courts, 
two volley-ball courts, and a horseshoe-pitching 
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Sew.ckley High School, Sewickley, Pa., 
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Press C. Dowler, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHOOL ROOMS THAT ARE AIRY-- BUT DRAFTLESS 


Williams Reversible Window Equipment gives pupils and teachers the benefit of 
fresh air ventilation without danger from drafts, due to the fact that either or 
both sash can be tilted at any angle. Incidently, this equipment greatly reduces 
window cleaning costs, because it permits all cleaning to be done from the inside. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 
East 37th Street at Perkins Ave. 


For 25 Years Manufacturers and Installers of Reversible Window Equipment 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


court. It is expected that the football field will be 
ready for use this fall. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has rejected 
a dual recreation proposition, under which all city 
and school-board recreational facilities were to be 
invested in a recreation board. The present policy 
of independent operation of playgrounds by the city 
and school board will be continued. 

—Council Bluffs, Iowa. Under a new policy of 

the school board, the office of superintendent of 
buildings and grounds has been placed under the 
direct supervision of the superintendent of schools. 
The change is another step in the policy of the 
board to unify the various school departments under 
one head. It is expected that the new plan will 
make for cooperation and unification of the school 
plant. 
—Lawrenceville, Ill. The school board has 
adopted rules governing entrance requirements and 
tuition fees. Nonresident pupils will be charged a 
tuition fee of $30. 

—Attorney General W. M. Brucker of Michigan, 
in adjusting a controversy at Chelsea, Mich., has 
ruled that a school board is within its rights in em- 
ploying a superintendent for two years, when its 
action is reasonable and in good faith. 

It appears that the old school board at Chelsea 
had cancelled the superintendent’s contract and had 
given him a new one for two years. At the subse- 
quent election, the board failed of reelection and 
the new board made an effort to dismiss the super- 
intendent on the basis that a board could not em- 
ploy a head for more than one year. 

—A mandamus action has been brought by the 
school committee of Lowell, Mass., against the 
mayor and city council to compel an appropriation 
of $1,461,535 for the conduct and maintenance of 
the public schools for the current year. 

—Shrewsbury, Mass. The school board has com- 
pleted a study of the salaries paid to janitors of 
buildings of two to fourteen rooms and larger. The 
study was undertaken as a means of fixing a basis 
for the compensation of janitors. 

—East Pembroke, N. Y. The membership of the 
school board has been increased from five to nine 
members. The following trustees were elected: 
George Kern to succeed himself; Fred B. Crawford, 
A. H. McCargar, 8. H. Hamilton, Charles Powers, 
and Starr Searls. Other members of the board are 
Raymond Fincher, George B. Price, and J. L. 
Dymond. 





—West Boylston, Mass. The school board has 
asked the state education department to make a 
survey of the schools, particularly that phase re- 
lating to the housing conditions. It is planned to 
provide some additional school facilities. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Albert F. Walsman, 
business director of the school board, recently 
recommended that the old library building now 
used as school-board headquarters be sold, and that 
the school-board offices be moved to a new site ad- 
joining the plaza. It is planned to convert part of 
the proceeds of the sale of the old building to the 
construction of a new building in keeping with the 
plaza buildings. The estimated valuation of the 
property is around $500,000. The site was ori- 
ginally purchased by the board for $41,000, and the 
property was assessed at $375,000 in 1920. 

At a meeting of the board in which the sale of 
the library building was discussed, the board re- 
fused to consider a sale of the property. The action 
was taken on the ground that the value of the 
property is increasing, and that the board, by hold- 
ing back the sale, may make money for the school 
system as against permitting a real estate man to 
make money on the proposition. 

—Sioux City, lowa. In accordance with a pro- 
gram of economy, the offices of the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent of schools have been 
moved from the city hall to rooms on the first floor 
of the Wilson Junior High School. The change is 
expected to relieve much of the congestion in the 
superintendent’s office and will effect a saving of 
more than $2,000 a year. 

—The Muhlenberg (near Laureldale, Pa.) town- 
ship school board has fixed the high-school tuition 
rate for 1928-29 term at $101.13, and for grade 
schools at $46.47. The school board has also de- 
creed that the nonresident tuition fees must be paid 
in advance. 

—tThe school board of Holland, Mich., fixed the 
nonresident tuition for high-school students at $125, 
and the junior high and all grades at $100 a year. 

—Mr. S. J. Chappel, secretary of the civil service 
board of Los Angeles county, California, in a report 
to the board of supervisors shows that Los Angeles 
county has fallen behind the other counties of 
southern California in the matter of the compensa- 
tion of the county superintendent. Mr. Chappel 
has asked that the board raise the salary of the 


Cleveland, Ohio 


superintendent of schools of the county from $6,600 
to $9,000 per annum. Mr. Chappel points out that 
San Diego county pays $9,000 to its superintendent, 
Fresno pays $8,000, and Los Angeles city pays 
$15,000. The proposed increase in salary calls for 
$7,200 the first year, $8,400 the second year, and 
$9,000 a year thereafter. 


—The school board of Lewiston, Me., declared 
against the sabattical system of granting teachers 
leave of absence for study and travel. 

—Danville, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
rule barring the appointment of married women as 
teachers. Teachers who marry during the school 
term will automatically sever their contract to 
teach. The rule is not retroactive, since it permits 
teachers who have been on the staff for several 
years to remain. 


—-Dover, Ohio. The city council has ordered the 
board of education to install water meters in each of 
the five city schools. In the future, all water con- 
sumed in the schools must be paid for by the school 
district. 

—Chicago, Ill. The bureau of safety of the board 
of education, in a recent report, shows that the 
dangerous age for children on streets is between 5 
and 9 years, and the most dangerous time of day 
is between 4:00 and 5:00 p.m. The time-of-day 
table shows 175 injured and 17 killed between 4:00 
and 5:00 p. m., and 157 injuries and 12 deaths in 
the hour following. The report urges all drivers 
to go on the assumption that every child is bent 
on committing suicide under the wheels of some 
driver’s car. In passing schools, the speed limit 
should be not more than twelve miles an hour and 
then the greatest vigilance should be exercised at 
all times. 

The board of education has asked for suggestions 
from motorists to be given to the children in con- 
nection with the safety talks to be given regularly 
during the school sessions this year. 

—-Monroe, Mich. The local city commission has 
accepted the Central School building as a gift from 
the board of education. The building will be used 
for municipal purposes and will revert to the ori- 
ginal owners in event of failure to comply with the 
terms of the deed. The building which was erected 
in 1902 is no longer in use as a school since the 
completion of the new high school. The building 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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National Kindergarten and Elementary School College, Evanston, Ill. Warren Holmes-Powers Co., Architects 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 
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EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, Oakland, Calif. 
Miller & Warnecke, Architects 
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“LAST OAKLAND HIGH | 
OAKLAND PUBLIC $ . ; 
DUILDIAGS & GROUNDS 
MILLER & MW ARALCEL “ARCHITICTS 










DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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and lot are estimated to be worth between $25,000 
and $30,000. 

—Nokomis, Ill. Upon the suggestion of the state 
high-school inspector, the school board has discon- 
tinued the unit system and has placed the high 
school on the north-central association list. 

—Aurora, Ill. Supt. K. D. Waldo has announced 
the opening of a bookstore for pupils of the east-side 
schools. Under the plan, pupils will be able to 
obtain practically all their textbooks at 10 per cent 
above actual cost, which will result in a substan- 
tial saving for each pupil. Profits from the sales of 
books will be used to purchase books supplied to in- 
digent pupils. 

—tThe school board of Herrin, IIll., has continued 
its policy of soliciting pupils’ cast-off books which 
are of no further use to them. For the past two 
years, the board has used this method of obtaining 
books for children who would otherwise be without 
books. It is pointed out that each year, at the 
beginning of the school term, there are a number of 
miners out of work and the pupils often find it im- 
possible to purchase books. 

—tTyrone, Pa. Mr. R. A. Miller, a member of the 
school board, has been elected secretary, to succeed 
Mr. B. E. Woodring who resigned from the office 
in July. Mr. W. C. Van Scoyoc has resigned as 
a member of the board because of a change of resi- 
dence. 

—Mr. William H. Book has recently given an 
opinion to the effect that members of the board of 
education of Indianapolis, Ind., must be elected 
every two years beginning with 1929, in order to 
conform with the city-manager-charter law. Under 
the city-manager form of government, regular city 
elections must be held biennially instead of quad- 
rennially. The election of board members will be 
held biennially, three members at one elction, and 
two at the next, to serve terms of four years each. 

The first election under the city-manager plan 
will be held the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, 1929, when the city-manager com- 
missions will be elected. 

—Watertown, Wis. The board of education has 
increased the tuition rates for the nonresident stu- 
dents in the schools. This year tuition pupils 


attending the high school will pay $90 a year, or 
an increase of $10. Pupils in the grade schools will 
be charged $25 per year, while pupils in the higher 
grades will pay $15 per year. 


—New Ulm, Minn. The school board has re- 
jected a plan to require high-school girls to wear 
uniforms. The plan failed because of the opposi- 
tion of students’ parents. 


—The board of education of Oshkosh, Wis., was 
thrown into a deadlock over the reappointment of 
E. G. Beardmore, business manager for the board. 
Differences of opinion as to policy have arisen be- 
tween the members. 

—aAt Alton, Ill., Supt. W. R. Curtis informed the 
public as to the time given by the board to the 
planning of a new high school and general ad- 
ministrative labors. The Alton Telegram com- 
ments as follows: “In all, the Alton board mem- 
bers each gave 34 eight-hour days to attending 
special meetings, in addition to regular meetings 
of the board. In five years the school board has 
met 164 times at regular and special sessions, and 
not a man ever got a cent for his services. His only 
reward must be his consciousness of having done 
his best. It will be a matter of satisfaction to 
the school-board members that it is said by experts 
that they got a remarkable money’s worth for what 
they spent of the public money, even though they 
were handicapped on some points due to no faults 
of their own. They must have made mistakes them- 
selves, or they would not be human. They gave to 
their job a complete devotion in which they served 
the public as well, or better, as they served in their 
own business connections.” 

—Helena, Mont. The school board has approved 
contracts for the education of pupils living in Dis- 
tricts 20 and 30, comprising Unionville and Long- 
view. Under the arrangement, the outside districts 
must turn over to the school district all revenues 
derived from state and county apportionments, to- 
gether with revenue from a ten-mill tax levy. The 
district in turn, allows the outside district the 
actual cost of the transportation of pupils to an 
amount not exceeding $80 per pupil per school year. 

—The representatives of the various teachers’ 
organizations of New York City have been assured 
that the board of education will not divert to non- 
academic purposes, the funds which have remained 
unused as a result of the repeal of the super- 
maximum salary schedules. To the fund of $1,- 
500,000 which has accumulated during the past 
year, will be added a similar sum appropriated in 
the 1929 budget. While no plan for distributing 
the $3,000,000 has been devised, the school board 


. intends to use the whole amount in readjusting the 


salary schedule of the teaching and supervising 
staffs. Some of the teachers’ organizations have 
suggested that the board attempt to reestablish the 
repealed supermaximum rates as the normal max- 
imum rates. It is expected that the various repre- 
sentatives of these organizations will be invited to 
present their suggestions to the board at a meeting 
to be held in the near future. 

—The school board of North Judson-Wayne town- 
ship, Ind., resolved that every child must present 
one of the following: 

1. A certified statement of successful vaccination 
for smallpox within seven years previous, or 

2. A physician’s statement to the effect that the 
child is physically unfit for vaccination, or 

3. A sworn statement from the parents that he 
(or she) objects to vaccination on principle. 

—The board of education of New York City has 
expended approximately $109,498 for the purpose of 
remedying inadequate heating plants. The board 
recently awarded contracts for additional radiation 
in 22 school buildings. 

The new heating equipment is intended for use in 
the corridors of school buildings. It was found 
that with the new system of heating and ventilat- 
ing units in classrooms, there was insufficient heat- 
ing in the corridors, and this could be remedied 
only with the installation of additional radiation. 

—A recent report of Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell, 
president of the school board of Chicago, IIl., shows 
that there are seats for 498,842 pupils, or an in- 
crease of 11,160 in the eight new buildings occupied 
for the first time in September. There are 24,994 
seats in portable buildings. The completion of the 
schools now under construction will bring the seat- 
ing capacity to 507,402 by January 1. Mr. Cald- 
well points out that there is no serious seating 
problem since the number of portable buildings has 
been decreased from 900 to 675. The school board 
in the face of rapidly growing school districts 18 
compelled to meet the classroom needs by establish- 
ing double-session classes and erecting portable 
buildings. 

—Mr. B. C. Marks, president of the school board 
at Fargo, N. Dak., has intimated that the board will 
shortly be faced with the necessity of an extensive 
building program. For the present year, it 18 
expected that the building fund will be limited to 
$20,000. 
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RODDIS FLUSH DOORS | 
_The choice of.. 
school architects everywhere 


ODDIS Flush Doors are as near per- The core of Roddis Flush Doors is built 
fection as doors can be made. For of narrow, thoroughly seasoned soft- 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON": 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


every school requirement. 


service. 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mera. Co. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BUSINESS AND 
PROPERTY DEPARTMENT AT SAN 
BERNARDINO, CALIF. 

Mr. C. R. Holbrook, superintendent of schools 
at San Bernardino, Calif., in his biennial report 
for 1925-1927, gives a very interesting report of 
the organization and administration of the business 
and property department of the school system. 


The business and property department, under the 
direction of Business Agent C. V. Kelty, has been 
unusually well organized and efficient. An exten- 
sive building program carried on by the board of 
education the past few years added a great deal 
to the burdens of the department, which required 
the employment of additional help. 


The business agent has served as secretary, ac- 
countant, and financial adviser of the board of 
education. In these capacities during the biennium, 
he has not only been responsible for the expendi- 
ture of and accounting for approximately two 
million dollars, which has been expended in main- 
taining the schools and carrying on the building 
program, but he has counseled, advised, and as- 
sisted the board in wisely expending the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Other members of the department who have 
functioned unusually well in assisting the board 
of education are: The supervisor of. construction, 
Mr. George Meyers; the supervisor of janitors and 
care .of buildings and grounds, Mr. E. O. Ames; 
and the supply man, Mr. H. A. Walden. Mr. 
Walden’s department is a model of organization 
and efficiency. 

The efficiency of the department has been based 
upon the theory that consistent economy is a 
necessity in the school system, a definitely known 
policy of every school official, Wastefulness and 
carelessness in the purchase and use of supplies 
and equipment have been cut down to a minimum 
and the gospel of rigid economy has been force- 
fully presented to all. The director of the depart- 
ment has rendered eleven years of excellent service 
to the board of education. No better illustration 
could be cited of the advantages accruing to the 
board of education and the school system in -main- 
taining continuity of efficient service in adminis- 
trative positions. 

The work of the department has consisted chiefly 
in: 

1. Maintaining the necessary financial records. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 


2. Caring for all books, papers, and records 
of the board of education. 

3. Keeping a record of the proceedings of the 
board. 

4. Conducting the business correspondence of 
the board. 

5. Making and serving all required notices. 

6. Drawing and signing all warrants ordered 
by the board. 

7. Purchasing and directing the storage and 
care of supplies and equipment. 

8. Making contracts and checking specifica- 
tions for all buildings, additions, and sites. 

9. Oversight of all property of the board. 

10. Maintaining inventories of all property and 
equipment. 

11. Maintaining all grounds and buildings in 
proper condition for operating schools, 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The collection of delinquent school taxes has 
become a serious problem in the Muhlenberg (near 
Laureldale, Pa.) township. The school board has 
ordered the filing of liens against all delinquent 
taxpayers. Of the 1926 levy $4,461 is in arrears. 

—A $60,000 school-bond issue was lost by a nar- 
row margin at Lower township, Wildwood, N. J. 
The proponents hold that the result does not reflect 
public sentiment on the subject of a new school and 
will resubmit the bond issue to the voters. 

—Reydel, Ark. Suit has been brought in the 
court to restrain the county treasurer from paying 
out funds of School Dist. 34 for the erection of a 
school building to cost $10,000. In the suit, it was 
alleged that the school directors have no title to 
the land upon which the school is to be erected. It 
was also alleged that in the event the school build- 
ing is erected on the property, it stands a chance 
to lose the building. 

—St. Joseph, Mo. The executive committee of 
the citizens’ advisory council has called a meeting 
to consider plans for the proposed school-bond issue. 
The first work of the committee will be to study 
the survey of the school buildings which has been 
prepared by the school officials. 

—The school board of Hamilton, Ohio, has issued 
a call for bids on a $500,000 school-bond issue to be 
used in the purchase of sites for three new grade 
schools. A total of $1,500,000 will be expended on 
new schools within the next few years. The board 
has borrowed $600,000 to make possible the pur- 
chase of sites and receipt of bids for schools. 





—North Olmsted, Ohio. The school board has 
asked the citizens to approve a bond issue of $295,- 
000 at the coming November election. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be used for the erection of a 
new junior-senior high school. 

_—Neosho, Mo. The board of education is plan- 
ning a school-bond issue of $150,000, which is to 
be submitted to the voters at the spring election. 
The proceeds of the bond issue will be used to 
finance the erection of a high school and other 
school buildings. 

—Wayland, Iowa. The citizens recently approved 
a $50,000 school-bond issue for the erection of a 
new school. 


—Fort Worth, Tex. Supt. M. H. Moore has in- 
timated that a new school-bond issue will be neces- 
sary within another year, despite the fact that the 
schoolhousing facilities have been enlarged during 
the past four years at a cost of $2,750,000. 

A survey of the Worth Heights section is to be 
made to determine the school needs of the section 
for the next two years. It is proposed to begin an 
extensive survey of the entire school plant before 
any bond issue is requested. 


—Ardmore, Okla. A bond issue of $135,000 has 
been approved by the assistant attorney general. 
The money is to be used for the erection of two 
school buildings. 


—Schenectady, N. Y. The school board has asked 
the city council for an appropriation of $10,000 for 
the purchase of two portable buildings. The build- 
ings will be used to eliminate part-time classes at 
the Woodlawn School which has become badly con- 
gested. It is expected that the building will be 
used for the next five years, or until a new school 
can be erected in this section. 

—Mission, Tex. The citizens, on September 6, 
approved a bond issue of $60,000 for school-building 
purposes. In its publicity campaign, the school 
board limited its efforts to especially prepared 
articles in the local newspapers, in which the needs 
of the schools and the purposes of the bond issue 
were emphasized. 


—Stamford, Tex. The board of education is Te 
ceiving bids on a $65,000 bond issue, dated August 
1, and maturing in forty years. The bonds bear 5 
per cent interest and are payable semiannually. 
The board was offered a premium of $1,206 but 18 
holding the sale in abeyance until a more satisfac- 
tory offer is received. 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 


nish MFMA Map'e, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 


Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers. Association are: 


» » 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. 
Connor, R. Company 
Cummer-Diggins Company 
Flanner Company 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co, Meilen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 

CMill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company Bay City, Mich 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. _ Phillips, Wis. 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co, Chicago, III. 
Northwestern Cooperage 

& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich. 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Mian. 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 

Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 
Wells,J.W.Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich. 


Cadillac, Mich, 
Marshfield, Wis. 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Blackwell, Wis. 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring problems. .. Write us. 
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Tired little muscles—chilled little 
bodies—‘‘colds’’ and absences—how 
often they are simply the result of 
damp, rigid, stone-like floors! 


More and more, school board 
members are coming to'realize the 
wisdom of flooring schools with 
the one flooring material that com- 
bines warm, dry, cushioning com- 
fort with the qualities of lasting 
wear which school use demands. 


Northern Hard Maple! 


This resilient flooring material is 
remarkably tough-fibred and tight- 
grained. It does not sliver or 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the Marietta- 
Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a 
variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN 


SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors”’ 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, I/linois 





the flooring is standardized an 
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because the floor beneath 
their feetis warm,dry,resiltent, clean 


AUTUMN BROWN 


eo Guaranteed Floorings———___ 
The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 

d guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 

Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain 

the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 

grading = <aee economically goanene toes remarkable woods. 

is trade-mark is for your protection. Look for 
it on the flooring you use. Mi F M A 


Floor with Maple 
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make it smoother with time. p 
Northern Hard Maple actually out- : 
wears stone! { 

Maple, moreover, because of its i 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and t 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it i 
permits quick, simple, permanent ' 
anchorage for seats. i 

Hundreds of school boards have f 
been guided by these facts in select- ; 
ing flooring. They have chosen ; 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, : 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- i 
sult your architect about Northern a 
Hard Maple. i 


DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN 
ROYAL BLUE ORCHID 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 
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The Year’s Greatest 
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The World’s Lowest Priced Truck With 
4 Speeds Forward and 4-Wheel Brakes! 


The tremendous success of the truck with 4 speeds forward and 
new Chevrolet Utility Truck in 4-wheel brakes. And not only 
every section of the country has does it give you, to an amazing 
established it as the greatest com- degree,those basic truck elements 
mercial car sensation of the year! of power, speed, endurance, 


Truck users in every line The economy and handling 
of business have hailed UTILITY TRUCK ease—but it is also avail- 


it as an outstanding § able with a body type 
achievement—for it designed especially for 
offers every feature need- your business. 

(Chassis Only) — 
ed for modern transpor- Light Delivery $ Visit your Chevrolet 


tation ... at the lowest Chassis ........ 375 dealer today and see this 
price ever placed om a_¢.o.b. Flint, Michigan temarkable truck. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF TRUCKS 
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Above is shown the Teachers’ Resi- 
dence at Edinburg, Texas 
(designed by Giesecke & Harris, 
Austin, Texas) 

No. 610 two-part wall types 

were used 
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Automatic 
Stream Control 


The stream is never 
too high, never too 
low, in a Halsey Tay- 
lor fountain, due to 
automatic stream con- 
trol. Two-stream pro- 
jector provides ideal 
drinking mound, a 
further guard against 
contamination. Pat- 
ented features make 
Halsey Taylor foun- 
tains really PRAC- 
TICAL! 


Rules and Regulations for a Small High School 


Upon the recommendation of Principal Hugh 
A. Hunter, the board of high-school trustees of 
the Live Oak, Calif., Union High School has 
adopted a set of rules and regulations for the 
conduct of its business. The rules and regula- 
tions are interesting in that they express some 
of the best principles of school administration 
and clearly define the policy-making duties of 
the board and the executive duties of the board. 
As a basis for the rules and regulations, the 
board of education has adopted the following 
code and a brief statement of the duties of the 
board: 

Code 

All children are entitled to equal educational 
opportunities in accordance with their individ- 
ual abilities, hence it is the general policy of 
this board to give this community the most 
modern educational opportunities consistent 
with the amount of funds available. This board 
was not created as a means of granting special 
favors to friends, or to look after the routine of 
school management, but has in general three 
large functions: 

1. To decide the general policy of this high 
school. 

2. To select a skilled executive to carry out 
this policy. 

3. To support him in so doing and judge the 
final results. 

To this end each member of the board will 
work harmoniously with his fellow board mem- 
bers and the executive, giving unqualified 
loyalty to both and expecting the same in return. 


Duties of the Board’ 
(Arranged in Order of Importance) 


1This statement of duties is based on material de- 
veloped in a seminar at the School of Education of the 
University of California. 








1. Select a chief executive officer and support’ 
him in the discharge of his duties. 

2. Pass upon the annual budget prepared by 
the chief executive and his assistants. 

3. Debate and pass upon the chief executive’s 
recommendations for additional outlays, buildings, 
sites, improvements, and determine the means of 
financing such outlays—bonds, loans, ete. 

4. Advise with the chief executive, affording a 
group judgment on his recommendation for exten- 
sion or readjustment of the scope of educational 
activities. 

5. Appoint, on nomination and recommendation 
of the chief executive, all teachers, principals, super- 
visors. 

6. Discuss with the chief executive and deter- 
mine the salary schedule. 

7. Require and consider report of the business 
transacted or pending and of the financial status of 
the system. 

8. Require and discuss report of the chief ex- 
ecutive concerning progress of the school—in terms 
of achievement of pupils, teachers, supervisors. 

9. Adopt, upon consultation of the chief execu- 
tive, by-laws and rules for the government of the 
school system; designate the authority of the ex- 
ecutive and administrative officers, and duties to be 
performed by the board or its committees. 

10. Pass upon the architect’s plans, approved by 
the chief executive and his assistants, for buildings 
that have been authorized. 

11. Represent needs of the schools before the 
public, press, platform. 

12. Approve the list of bills for expenditures 
previously authorized and approved by executive 
officers. 

13. Consider recommendations of executive ofli- 
cers on legal matters, decide steps to be taken; e.g., 
suits to quiet title, condemnations, etc. 

14. Approve textbooks and courses of study rec- 
ommended by the executive officer. 

15. Serve as laymen ready (even after retiring) 
to champion school needs, and to further public 
support of the schools; e.g., as others champion good 
streets, parks. 

16. Act as a court of final appeal for teachers, 
supervisors, patrons, in cases which the executive 


A Design to 
suit the need! 


School authorities and architects find Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Fountains preferable for 
many reasons. Even if the distinctive Hal- 
sey Taylor features were not standard in 
every one of these modern fountains, one 
factor would still appeal—variety of design. 
There are beautiful models to suit any need— 
wall, battery, pedestal, and recess types! 
And yet all their superior advantages 
come to you without extra cost! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
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Investigate—write for our 
specification manual! 
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may not be able to dispose of or have been appealed 
from his decision. 

17. Hear communications, written or oral, from 
citizens, or organizations on matters of adminis- 
tration or policy. 

18. Visit the schools, observe or investigate the 
efficiency of instruction. 

Rules and Regulations for the Live Oak Union 
High School Board 
I. Meetings of the Board 

1. The board shall hold its regular meetings on 
the second Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. in 
the office of principal. 

2. Three members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

3. Special meetings of the board may be called 
at any time by the president or by the clerk. 

II. Order of Business 

Roll call 

Reading of minutes 
Communications and petitions. 
Report by principal 
Unfinished business 

New business 

Miscellaneous business 

Bills and warrants 
Adjournment 

Rules Governing Proceedings 
The board shall be governed in its, delibera- 
tions by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

2. The president shall preside at the meetings 
of the board. In his absence the members may select 
one of the members to preside. 

IV. Clerk of Board 

The clerk of the board shall serve as secretary 
to the board and shall be responsible to it for the 
faithful performance of all duties of the office as 
follows: 

1. Keep a record of the proceedings of the board. 

2. Have charge of all books, papers, records, and 
accounts of the board. 

3. Conduct the business correspondence of the 
board. 

4. Make and serve all required notices. 

5. Make such other reports and perform such 
other duties as may be ordered from time to time 
by the board. 

V. Principal 

The principal shall be held responsible for the 
general management and discipline of the school, 
and serves as the chief executive officer of the board, 
and as such is specifically charged with the enforce- 
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The World’s Lowest Priced Truck With 
4 Speeds Forward and 4-Wheel Brakes! 


The tremendous success of the 
new Chevrolet Utility Truck in 
every section of the country has 
established it as the greatest com- 
mercial car sensation of the year! 


Truck users in every line 


The 


truck with 4 speeds forward and 
4-wheel brakes. And not only 
does it give you, to an amazing 
degree, those basic truck elements 
of power, speed, endurance, 

economy and handling 


of business have hailed UTILITY TRUCK ease—but it is also avail- 
it as an outstanding $ able with a body type 
achievement—for it designed especially for 


offers every feature need- 
ed for modern transpor- 


(Chassis Only) 
Light Delivery $ 


your business. 
Visit your Chevrolet 


tation ... at the lowest Chassis ........ 375 dealer today and see this 
price ever placed on a_ ¢.o0.b. Flint, Michigan remarkable truck. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The stream is never 
too high, never too 
low, in a Halsey Tay- 
lor fountain, due to 
automatic stream con- 
trol. Two-stream pro- 
jector provides ideal 
drinking mound, a 
further guard against 
contamination. Pat- 
ented features make 
Halsey Taylor foun- 
tains really PRAC- 
TICAL! 


Rules and Regulations for a Small High School 


Upon the recommendation of Principal Hugh 
A. Hunter, the board of high-school trustees of 
the Live Oak, Calif., Union High School has 
adopted a set of rules and regulations for the 
conduct of its business. The rules and regula- 
tions are interesting in that they express some 
of the best principles of school administration 
and clearly define the policy-making duties of 
the board and the executive duties of the board. 
As a basis for the rules and regulations, the 
board of education has adopted the following 
code and a brief statement of the duties of the 
board: 

Code 

All children are entitled to equal educational 
opportunities in accordance with their individ- 
ual abilities, hence it is the general policy of 
this board to give this community the most 
modern educational opportunities consistent 
with the amount of funds available. This board 
was not created as a means of granting special 
favors to friends, or to look after the routine of 
school management, but has in general three 
large functions: 

1. To decide the general policy of this high 
school. 

2. To select a skilled executive to carry out 
this policy. 

3. To support him in so doing and judge the 
final results. 

To this end each member of the board will 
work harmoniously with his fellow board mem- 
bers and the executive, giving unqualified 
loyalty to both and expecting the same in return. 


Duties of the Board* 
(Arranged in Order of Importance) 





1This statement of duties is based on material de- 
veloped in a seminar at the School of Education of the 
University of California. 


1. Select a chief executive officer and support’ 


him in the discharge of his duties. 

2. Pass upon the annual budget prepared by 
the chief executive and his assistants. 

3. Debate and pass upon the chief executive’s 
recommendations for additional outlays, buildings, 
sites, improvements, and determine the means of 
financing such outlays—bonds, loans, etc. 

4. Advise with the chief executive, affording a 
group judgment on his recommendation for exten- 
sion or readjustment of the scope of educational 
activities. 

5. Appoint, on nomination and recommendation 
of the chief executive, all teachers, principals, super- 
visors. 

6. Discuss with the chief executive and deter- 
mine the salary schedule. 

7. Require and consider report of the business 
transacted or pending and of the financial status of 
the system. 

8. Require and discuss report of the chief ex- 
ecutive concerning progress of the school—in terms 
of achievement of pupils, teachers, supervisors. 

9. Adopt, upon consultation of the chief execu- 
tive, by-laws and rules for the government of the 
school system; designate the authority of the ex- 
ecutive and administrative officers, and duties to be 
performed by the board or its committees. 

10. Pass upon the architect’s plans, approved by 
the chief executive and his assistants, for buildings 
that have been authorized. 

11. Represent needs of the schools before the 
public, press, platform. 

12. Approve the list of bills for expenditures 
previously authorized and approved by executive 
officers. 

13. Consider recommendations of executive ofli- 
cers on legal matters, decide steps to be taken; e.g., 
suits to quiet title, condemnations, etc. 

14. Approve textbooks and courses of study rec- 
ommended by the executive officer. 

15. Serve as laymen ready (even after retiring) 
to champion school needs, and to further public 
support of the schools; e.g., as others champion good 
streets, parks. 

16. Act as a court of final appeal for teachers, 
supervisors, patrons, in cases which the executive 


A Design to 
suit the need! 


School authorities and architects find Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Fountains preferable for 
many reasons. Even if the distinctive Hal- 
sey Taylor features were not standard in 
every one of these modern fountains, one 
factor would still appeal—variety of design. 
There are beautiful models to suit any need— 
wall, battery, pedestal, and recess types! 
And yet all their superior advantages 
come to you without extra cost! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
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may not be able to dispose of or have been appealed 
from his decision. 

17. Hear communications, written or oral, from 
citizens, or organizations on matters of adminis- 
tration or policy. 

18. Visit the schools, observe or investigate the 
efficiency of instruction. 

Rules and Regulations for the Live Oak Union 
High School Board 
I. Meetings of the Board 

1. The board shall hold its regular meetings on 
the second Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. in 
the office of principal. 

2. Three members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

3. Special meetings of the board may be called 
at any time by the president or by the clerk. 

II. Order of Business 

Roll call 

Reading of minutes 
Communications and petitions. 
Report by principal 
Unfinished business 

New business 

Miscellaneous business 

Bills and warrants 
Adjournment 

Rules Governing Proceedings 

. The board shall be governed in its delibera- 
tions by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

2. The president shall preside at the meetings 
of the board. In his absence the members may select 
one of the members to preside. 

IV. Clerk of Board 

The clerk of the board shall serve as secretary 
to the board and shall be responsible to it for the 
faithful performance of all duties of the office as 
follows: 

1. Keep a record of the proceedings of the board. 

2. Have charge of all books, papers, records, and 
accounts of the board. 

3. Conduct the business correspondence of the 
board. 

4. Make and serve all required notices. 

5. Make such other reports and perform such 
other duties as may be ordered from time to time 
by the board. 

V. Principal 

The principal shall be held responsible for the 
general management and discipline of the school, 
and serves as the chief executive officer of the board, 
and as such is specifically charged with the enforce- 
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“3R” cleaning will not do 
for modern equipment 


| ARSH powders, caustics, and plenty of scrub- 

bing served the purpose when reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic made up the school curriculum. Such 
drastic measures could do little harm to wooden 


floors and cast iron fixtures. 


placement costs. 





| 

| 

Today, however, with expensive modern equipment, 
and many schools boasting cafeterias, rest rooms, 

| and shower rooms—monel metal, enamel, tile, and 
china fixtures and linoleum or composition covered 

| tloors must be kept clean by less strenuous methods. 

| Injured surfaces mean high maintenance and re- 

| 


soap film remains. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


| Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


That is why hundreds of schools use Oakite meth- 
ods wherever there is cleaning. Oakite works safely 
—with a minimum of hand scrubbing. Contains no 
abrasive, acid, lye, caustic, or soap—cannot injure 
the most highly polished surfaces. Yet, Oakite is 
thorough. Every bit of dirt and grease is quickly 
loosened and rinsed away completely. No slippery 


Write for booklet “Oakite in Schools.” 
a money-saving suggestion for every school clean- 
ing job. No obligation. 


It contains 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 

















ment of the rules and regulations of the board, and 
the duties prescribed by the state school law. 

1. He shall prescribe the rules and regulations 
governing all teachers and other employees of the + 
board. 

2. He shall visit classrooms as often as his 
other duties will permit, and shall direct the super- 
vision of instruction in these rooms. 

3. He shall install a system of reports and 
records to be kept by the teachers. 

4. He may expel or suspend any pupil for mis- 
conduct or violation of the rules, reporting such 
suspension or expulsion to the board at the next 
regular meeting, and shall recommend to the board 
what action shall be taken. He may reinstate any 
pupil when he deems it advisable. 

5. He shall have general charge of the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory-attendance law. 

6. He shall assign teachers to such corridor or 

yard duties as he may see fit. 
7. He shall make such assignments of pupils 
to different grades and classes as may improve their 
classification and advancement, or reduce the ex- 
penses of maintaining the school. 

8. He shall familiarize himself with these rules 
and regulations of the board and of the duties of 
teachers. 

9. He shall appoint a teacher or teachers to 
maintain his duties and to maintain the proper dis- 
cipline of the school when it shall be necessary for 
him to absent himself from school. 

10. He shall conduct, or have conducted, a fire 
drill at least once a month, and shall have a well- 
drilled fire squad from the larger and more respon- 
sible boys. He shall inspect all buildings and closets 
to see that there are no accumulations from which 
fire may originate. He shall see that there is no 
accumulation of oiled rags, and so forth, that might 
result in spontaneous combustion. 

11. He shall familiarize himself with the heat- 
ing and ventilation system of the school plant. 

12. He shall make all necessary state and county 
reports. 

13. He shall draw up and submit for the ap- 
proval of the board the course of study and the 
schedule of classes. 


14. He shall see that all permanent records are 
kept in neat and permanent form. 

15. He shall keep account in a systematic man- 
ner of all business transacted, drawing up all war- 
rants and submitting the same for the approval of 
the board. He shall keep account of the final dis- 


position of all warrants in a warrant register, and 
retain all bills for at least three years. 

16. He shall nominate and recommend all teach- 
ers for election, reelection, promotion, or dismissal. 

17. He shall report and incorporate in the 
school, with the sanction of the board, all well- 
tested improvements made in educational pro- 
cedure, whereby this school shall be made more 
modern, efficient, and serve the community better. 

18. In all cases of emergency he shall act as he 
deems the board would act were it in session. 

VI. Teachers 

1. All teachers are requested to familiarize 
themselves with the rules that relate to the school 
duties and with the provisions of the state law 
covering the duties of teachers and pupils. 

2. Teachers shall report at least fifteen minutes 
before the opening of school in the morning, and 
shall remain on duty for a similar period after 
school. 

3. Teachers shall be held responsible for the 
proper ventilation of their rooms. They shall also 
be responsible for the neatness, tidiness, and clean- 
liness of the room, reporting inefficient janitor work 
to the principal. They shall also report to the 
principal any defect in the building, furniture, and 
playground apparatus, which might prove injuri- 
ous to the comfort and health of the pupils or of 
other persons. 

4. Teachers shall not absent themselves from 
school at any time without the consent of the prin- 
cipal, except in case of sickness. In this case the 
principal may require doctor’s certificates attesting 
to their physical fitness to teach before permitting 
them to return to work. 

5. Teachers are required to attend all teachers’ 
meetings called by those authorized to call such, 
unless excused for good reason. 

6. Teachers shall not send pupils on errands 
outside of school grounds without permission from 
the principal. 

7. Requisitions for supplies shall be filed on 
blanks provided for the purpose with the principal. 

8. All teachers shall keep a record of attend- 
ance by periods. 

9. Teachers shall make all reports and perform 
all clerical work outside of class hours. 

10. Each teacher shall be responsible for the 
discipline of her own room under the general super- 
vision of the principal. 

11. Teachers shall give all directions to the 
janitor through the principal. 


_12. All teachers shall follow the principal’s 
directions and cooperate with him not only during 
school hours, but during the time that pupils are 
on the school premises—before and after school, 
during the noon hour, and during student activities 
of any sort at any time. 

13. Teachers are expected to show interest in 
school and community activities, 

VII. Janitor 

1. The janitor shall be under the supervision of 
the principal and subject to his orders and shall 
not assume or exercise any authority over pupils 
except by special order, but shall report any viola- 
tion of the rules by pupils to the principal. 

2. The janitor shall be responsible for keeping 
the building and surroundings clean, neat, and in 
a sanitary condition, and for making minor repairs. 

3. The janitor shall see to it that corridors and 
fire escapes are kept free from obstruction, and 
shall eliminate all possible fire risks, and shall 
report to the principal all things about building or 
grounds which he may notice as needing attention. 


4. The janitor shall be responsible for the dis- 
play of the flag daily when the school is in session 
and on all holidays. A flag shall not be displayed 
during inclement weather. 

VIII. Absence from Duty 


1. The principal or teacher failing to render 
service due to his or her illness, is entitled to a 
sick benefit of not over five days per year. 

IX. General Regulations 


1. State textbooks. All teachers and the prin- 
cipal shall make constant inspection of state text- 
books to prevent unnecessary destruction. Pupils 
should be prohibited from writing, marking, or in 
any way defacing these texts. These instructions 
also apply to all other books in addition to state 
textbooks. 


2. Public-library books. Great care shall be 
exercised by teachers to see that all public-library 
property is well cared for, and that the pupils be 
instructed regarding the care and use of this 
property. 

3. Holidays. On the following holidays school 
shall be closed: Saturdays, Sundays, January 1, 
May 30, July 4, September 9, November 11, Decem- 
ber 25, and every other day declared by the presi- 
dent of the United States or the governor of this 
state for a public feast, thanksgiving, or holiday. 
School shall continue in session on all other legal 


(Concluded on Page 128) 
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Third & Vine Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Architects, Garber & Woodward 
General Contractor, The Ferro 
Concrete Construction Co. 
Par-Lock Applied by the Par- 
Lock Appliers of Columbus. 





Concrete or other 
masonry 


Plus gun-driven 
asphalt coats 











The Union Central 
Life Building Annex 
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Efficient Protection for 


Fine Interiors 


TT. splendid Union Central 
Life Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has a recently completed 
Annex, of striking design and a 
model of good construction. 
Par-Lock Plaster Key was em- 
ployed on all ceiling slabs, 
columnsand beams, except where 
finished for acoustical effect. 


Par-Lock is applied in accordance 
with a variety of specifications for 


a wide range of uses. Essentially, 
it is a Plaster Key that protects 
the plaster against moisture, 
stain or cleavage originating 
from causes within the structural 
surface. It is also invaluable in 
a wide range of damp-proofing 
and water-proofing operations. 
Applied only by responsible 
Par-Lock Appliers, rhis treat- 
ment assures uniformly efficient 
interior protection. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO., 1987 W.77th St, CLEVELAND, O. 


FartTLock 


PLASTER KEY 





PAR-LOCK APPLIERS 


ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street 
ATLANTA 

Bona Allen Building 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 

111 West Monroe Street 


CLEVELAND, 

218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 
COLUMBUS, 
751SouthCassingham Rd. 
DETROIT, 

2544 First National Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 

2035 East 19th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

434 Builders Exchange 
NEWARK, N. J., 

24 Commerce Street 


NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBU RGH, 

614 Bessemer Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 

1011 Telephone Building 
TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West 


TRENTON, 
339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 
503 City Bank Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
904 Second Nat’! Bank 
Buil ding 
PAR-LO CK CORK 
INSTALLATIONS 


United Cork Companies 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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The School Census at Des Moines 


Prudence Nicholas, Clerk of Publications, Des Moines, Iowa 


An efficient and comprehensive school-census 
report was submitted to the board of education 
of the Des Moines public schools at the regular 
meeting held the third Tuesday in July. This 
report, although it contains the routine items 
required in such an enumeration, involved a 
number of unusually effective methods of pro- 
cedure, resulting in an increase of 464 children 
within the age limits of the census over the 
record of a year ago. Miss May Goodrell, direc- 
tor of the department of attendance and em- 
ployment, had charge of the enumeration. 

The Iowa school law calls for an annual 
counting of the children between the ages of 5 
and 21. The state of Iowa pays into the school 
treasury of each city or community about $2 
per pupil recorded, thus making an accurate 
count a much-desired achievement. 

Prior to the close of school in June, each child 
old enough to write, filled out a Des Moines 
school-census card on which were included the 
names of all persons between the stated ages 
who lived in his home, regardless of whether 
they were his own brothers and sisters or not. 
This brought in many names of children and 
young persons who might have been missed 
through some other process of enumeration. 

Immediately after the close of school, a corps 
of teachers were employed to canvass the entire 
city, each teacher working in territory in which 
she taught. This report was made on Census 
Card 1928, Family Record A, and included data 
concerning the literacy of parents, nationality, 
records of mentally or physically defective 
children, as well as the regulation listing of all 
children in the house who came under the age 
limitations. 

All cards not returned by a certain date were 
brought in by the workers who districted the 
town and made a businesslike search for the 
missing records. 


Then came the tremendous task of sorting out 
the duplicates. Afterwards, the records were 
compiled as to age, grade, public schools, 
parochial schools, private schools, institutions, 
colleges, and universities, not employed and not 
enrolled, employed, and by color. 

The compulsory-education law of Iowa re- 
quires that all children between the ages of 14 
and 16 not enrolled in regular schools, must 
attend a continuation school. The only excep- 
tions are for mentally and physically disabled. 
Data for the enforcement of this clause was 
gleaned from the census cards. Lists of all 
children of the ages stated were prepared and 
grouped according to the schools they expected 
to attend in September. In the fall, teachers 
will report to the central office, all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age who have failed 
to return to school. The newspapers will assist 





PUPILS’ RECORD 


in urging employers and parents to enroll the 
children of these ages in the continuation school, 
stating the penalty for neglect of this duty. 

After a check of these lists, the workers in 
the attendance and employment department will 
make the rounds to see that all children not re- 
ported are enrolled at once. 

At the close of the census campaign, Miss 
Goodrell was able to testify to the board of edu- 
cation, that she had no knowledge of any pupil 
of compulsory school age in Des Moines, who 
was not attending a public, a private, a pa- 
rochial, or a continuation school, unless men- 
tally or physically disabled. 
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DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CENSUS CARD 1908 
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EMPLOYEES’ CENSUS CARD 


At the same time a third card, printed on blue 
stock to distinguish it from the other cards, 
was distributed by enumerators in all business 
houses, institutions, hospitals, and summer 
schools of any type. This business-census card 
caught a total of 2,153 persons whose names 
were not reported to census takers in any other 
way. 

If an enumerator was unable to find the par- 
ents at home, a printed postal card was left with 
these instructions on how it should be filled out 
and mailed. The stubs from these cards were 
filed in the central office. Newspaper publicity 
was used to urge holders of these cards to mail 
them immediately with the reasons definitely set 
forth. 


CENSUS CARD 1928-FAMILY RECORD A 


a Family Surname | School 
Father's First Name (Full Neme) Livi | Piace of Birth 


and Initial 


Language Ability 
Cross out words which do not enswer questions. 
Leeve cher + sbient. De not check. 


sh ea ee cca ninciatenettanstemeiag 
Mother's First Name (Pall Nome) Livi Place of Birth i 
and Initial Deed } No 


Address No. Bt. How lo 


Language epoken at home... 
Interpreter necosser# (i — 
He 
*Cive Surname onty when Gifferent from family sername 


Enume 


Form 2A 27M-4-28 Eost High Press 





—<-- e Nervous - 
1 hereby certify that allel the above Information ie tree and correct 
to the beet of my knuwiedge and belief 
me 


Parent “en “"Geerdion ——S—*=~*~<CS*~*«C nce 
DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FAMILY RECORD CENSUS CARD 
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TO BEGIN VENTILATION TESTS IN NEW 
YORK SCHOOLS THIS FALL 

Definite plans for a scientific study to determine 
the effect of various types of ventilating units upon 
the health and classwork of pupils attending the 
New York City schools have been announced re- 
cently by the board of education. 

The New York Commission on Ventilation, under 
the direction of the Milbank Memorial Fund, has 
asked the permission of the school authorities to 
conduct an experiment in ventilation in four school 
buildings. In conducting the study, the commission 
will receive the cooperation of Superintendent of 
School Buildings Walter C. Martin and Superin- 
tendent of Plant Operation Robert W. Rodman. 

Four schools have been selected for the study, 
which include Public School 116, Manhattan; Pub- 
lic School 104, Manhattan; also, two other schools 
which are to be selected later. In the sixteen rooms 
of Public School 116, a comparison will be made 
of the effects on the health of children of the present 
univent system, working at a normal rate of 30 cu. 
ft. of air per child per minute, and the univent 
system working at a reduced rate of 15 cu. ft. per 
minute and window gravity ventilation. The same 
experiments will be carried on in the other schools. 

In conducting these studies, the commission agrees 
to assume the responsibility for all changes and 
necessary installations, and for the restoration of 
the classrooms to their condition previous to the 
experiment. 

In approving the studies to be made by the com- 
mission, the school authorities have expressed the 
belief that the results of the study would prove of 
great value in planning the ventilation of new 
buildings to be erected. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—Four clinies were conducted in Oconto county, 
Wis., for the examination of preschool children. 
The work was carried on under the direction of S. 
V. Wilson, county superintendent, Miss Gertrude 
Kehl, county nurse, and Dr. R. L. Frisby, deputy 
state health commissioner. 

“The work of Wisconsin public health nurses has 
shown that when many children enter school they 
have already developed physical defects which affect 
their schoolwork,” said Miss Kehl, in commenting 
on plans for the clinic. “We are, therefore, taking 
this opportunity of discovering physical defects in 
the child before his first year of schoolwork begins. 
The prevention of disease is always easier than its 
cure.” 

—The school board of Muhlenberg township (near 
Laureldale, Pa.) ordered that all children be vac- 
cinated before being admitted to the fall term of 
school. 

—The Midland, Pa., school board has employed 
Mrs. James Jackson, a Red Cross nurse, as school 
nurse. 

—Twenty-five hospitals and a dozen railroads in 
Georgia have responded to an appeal of the state 
health commissioner, promising reduced rates to 
rural school children in need of medical care. The 
children will be taken to the nearest hospital where 
they will be given expert medical and nursing care. 

—The department of public health of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assisted by the health agencies and other 
organizations of the city, recently conducted a 
campaign against diphtheria. The members of the 
staff of the health department did the inoculating, 
using seventy public and eight parochial schools 
as the centers for the work. 

In the publicity campaign which preceded the 
actual work, public-utility and life-insurance com- 
panies aided in the work of distributing posters 
and circulars explaining the purpose of the cam- 
paign. The motion-picture theaters also displayed 
a proclamation of the mayor urging parents to have 
their children immunized against this disease. 

—Ambridge, Pa. A medical examination of all 
preschool children was held recently. 

—The members of the La Salle, Ill., school board, 
together with Dr. Arlington Ailes, health officer and 
J. B. McManus, superintendent, viewed the operation 
of the newly instituted “fresh-air rooms.” These 
rooms are intended for children who are physically 
subnormal. 

—The school board of Hamilton, Ohio, reappointed 
Dr. John A. Burnett, school physician at a salary 
of $2,500 a year. Dr. E. R. Hall was chosen as 
school dentist at $1,000 a year. 

—A recent report of the superintendent of schools 
at San Francisco, Calif., gave the results of a hear- 
ing survey in the schools up to June 17, 1927. The 
report, which was printed in a bulletin of the San 
Diego County Medical Society, showed that 8.7 per 
cent of the total number of children tested had @ 
loss of nine or more sensation points in one or both 
ears, and 1.6 per cent of the total number tested 
had sufficient impairment of hearing to necessitate 
a study of lip reading. The otologist of the board 
of health has reported that 83 per cent of the cases 
of defective hearing noted are remediable if treated 
in time, leaving 17 per cent for which little can be 

(Concluded on Page 100) 
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Here’s What 
Kernerator Assures 


1. Overcomes the chief cause of 75% of school 

fires through trash piles in the basement. 

. Banishes the trucking of waste paper and 

sweepings to the basement. 

3. Entirely does away with the expense of buy- 
ing, cleaning, and replacing of garbage 
cans, 

4. Provides for instant disposal of refuse from 
eafe and cafeteria. 

5. Makes it unnecessary for foul-smelling gar- 
bage wagons to call for garbage. 

6. Provides more sanitary surroundings, and 

greater health assurance. 

. Costs nothing to operate or maintain—re- 

quires no fuel—an occasional match burns 
the wasté and air-dried garbage. 


nN 





What Is the Kernerator 


The Kernerator consists of a brick combustion chamber, 
with fire brick lining, located in the basement of the build- 
ing at the base of the chimney. It is constructed when the 
building is erected, in accordance with clear, detailed work- 
ing drawings. 


Into this incinerating chamber is built a special arrange- 
ment of grates of heavy design with patented by-pass flue 

Provide proper draft control to insure complete, success- 
ful, and odorless combustion of garbage and waste. 


Receiving hopper doors are built in the flue, usually lo- 
cated in the wall of service rooms, common corridors, or 
at some other point easily reached on each floor. The flue 
Serves as a fall way for garbage and waste deposited in 

hopper doors, and also as a chimney to carry off the 
Products of combustion during burnings. 


“A great aid in 
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sanitation” 


says the Principal of Nathan Hale School 


RESENT day school authorities regard sanitation as one ot 

the major considerations when school buildings are being 
erected. They know that filthy, germ-breeding garbage cans 
and unsightly, insanitary trash heaps have no place in the 
modern institution. 


The Nathan Hale Grade School of New Haven, Connecticut, is 
one of the many schools throughout the country that have 


solved the problem in a most gratifying and economical manner 
with the Kernerator. Miss Bessie J. Rattelsdorfer, Principal, 


writes: “The Kernerator has been in use in the Nathan Hale 
Grade School for several years and has proved satisfactory in 
every way. It is convenient as well as a great aid in sanitation.” 


Garbage, papers, sweepings, and trash of all kinds are simply 
dropped through handy hoppers on floors above and fall to the 
brick combustion chamber in the basement. The accumulation 
becomes quickly air-dried and is destroyed with an occasional 
match—no fuel is required. 


There are Kernerator school models as low as $250 and the ma- 
sonry adds but little more when the regular chimney is used. Send 
for our new illustrated school book which gives valuable informa- 
tion on uses and installation of Kernerator. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
733 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE CHIMNEY~-FED INCINERATOR 










Garbage and 
Waste Disposal 





Instant, Sanitary, 
Costless 
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A Handsome Example of Saaymetal Flush Panel Toilet 
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Catalog No. 30. 


Partitions Just Installed in Cleveland’s 
Fine Public Auditorium 


IGNIFICANT indeed, is the fact that for several installations 
S in this, one of the country’s largest and best-equipped munici- 
pal auditoriums, Sanymetal Flush Type Toilet Partitions 


Naturally, only toilet partitions of the nearest approach to per- 
manence would be suitable for installation in a civic institution 
that will be enjoyed by many future generations. The compliment 
to Sanymetal’s enduring quality is plainly indicated. Write for 


The Sanymetal Products Co., 
1705 Urban Rd. Cleveland, O. 


Herman Kreglius 
Architect. 


Hunkin-Conkey Co. 
Contractors. 





done and for which the educational system must 
provide special training. 

—As a preparation for children entering school 
in September, a number of child-health conferences 
were held during the summer throughout the state 
of Maryland. Under the auspices of the state health 
department, parents of school children were urged 
to have them examined as to height, weight, teeth, 
throat, vision, and hearing. Few in a total of 2,100 
children examined made a perfect score; 1,825 of 
them were in need of some special care; the teeth 
of 1,188 needed attention; 859 had enlarged or in- 
fected tonsils; 305 had adenoids; and 161 were 
mouth breathers. There were 37 children with 
defective vision. Only about 13 in every 100 chil- 
dren were 100 per cent healthy. 


EVANSVILLE SCHOOL BOARD ADOPTS 
RULES GOVERNING CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES 

The school board of Evansville, Ind., with the 
cooperation of the state board of health, the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, and the U. S. Bureau 
of Health, has compiled and issued new rules 
governing contagious diseases in the schools. The 
rules indicate the responsibility of the school and 
home in preventing the spread of contagious dis- 
eases, and outline the disinfection procedure and 
general preventive measures to be carried out in 
combating the spread of contagious diseases. 

1. The Responsibility of the Principal. 

a) The principal should take at any time such 
immediate steps as he thinks are necessary to pro- 
tect the health of the children. He should report 
to the superintendent’s office what he has done, only 
if his action has not been authorized previously. 
This gives the principal a freedom of action com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. 

b) On the receipt of authentic information from 
any source that a pupil is ill in school with a 
contagious disease, he should immediately proceed 
with disinfection as described in paragraph 4. If 
the child was not ill in the school it will not be 
necessary to disinfect, unless the chief of the school 
medical staff orders disinfection. 

ec) The principal (or the clerk) should give im- 
mediate notice to the city board of health office of 
any case of contagious illness, either certain or 
suspected. The names and addresses of all children 
absent two consecutive days should be immediately 


reported to the board of health when the principal 
has any doubt about the cause of the absence. 
2. The Responsibility of the Teacher. 

a) The teacher should immediately send home 
any child with marked symptoms of illness. It 
is not necessary for the teacher to consult anyone, 
if she suspects a case of contagious disease. The 
regular school exclusion notice should be used and 
a copy sent to the principal. Immediate isolation 
of suspected cases of contagious illness is the aim. 

b) Children known to have had contagious dis- 
ease should not be readmitted to the class without 
a certicate from the attending physician, or from 
the board of health. 

3. The Responsibility of the Home. 

a) Give immediate notice to the school of con- 
tagious disease. 

6b) Do not send a sick child to school. 

4. Disinfection Procedure. 

a) All fumigation is to be abandoned, as an 
ineffective practice no longer used in progressive 
communities. 

b) Open all windows in the home room of the 
sick child, and keep them open for nine hours, or 
one full day. 

c) Serub thoroughly with plenty of hot water 
and soap all desks, dcor knobs and stair rails in 
the building that were used by the sick child; serub 
the floor of the home room of the sick child; also 
scrub all window ledges and blackboard ledges in 
that room. 

d) The child’s books and desk are to be steril- 
ized in dry heat at 200 degrees for at least an hour. 

e) The work of disinfection must be supervised 
by the principal. Any parent, or other interested 
person, is welcome to observe and inspect the dis- 
infection. 

f) The pupils dismissed from the room requir- 
ing disinfection will remain dismissed until the 
disinfection of the room has been entirely com- 
pleted. , 

5. General Preventive Measures. 

a) Get as much sunlight as possible into the 
rooms, consistent with eye health. 

b) Rooms should he regularly flushed with fresh 
air, at least once during the morning session and 
once during the afternoon session. The windows 
should be opened as far as possible to get the 
maximum of fresh air. Open-window rooms cure 


sick children; they benefit well children. 


A REPORT OF THE ANNUAL FINANCIAL 
EXPENDITURES AT EASTON, PA. 


A very suggestive report of the annual financial 
expenditures for the year ending July, 1928, has 
been issued by Mr. R. E. Peifer, secretary of the 
board of education at Easton, Pa. The report 
shows total receipts amounting to $951,047, and 
total expenditures amounting to $839,533, leaving 
a balance of $11,514 in the school treasury. 


Of the total amount expended, $31,325 was for 
general control; $469,732 for instruction; $36,335 
for auxiliary agencies for secondary activities; 
$31,034 for maintenance; $28.050 for fixed charges; 
$216,847 for debt service; $73,442 for operation; 
and $52,763 for capital outlay. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

—The Jackson, Mich., Star asks: “Is the school 
board mad, or public foolish?” and then says: 

“The board of education is to present the question 
of abandoning the special charter under which the 
Jackson schools operate, placing them instead un- 
der the general school laws of the state. It will 
be voted upon at the school election. It should be 
buried so deepthat Gabriel’s trumpet would sound 
like a mother’s slumber song to her weary child. 


“Tf the voters sanction the change they will never 
be sorry but once—and that will be all the time. 
They will be surrendering the one solitary safe- 
guard over the schools now in their possession, for 
the existing charter makes it compulsory for the 
school board to get first the voter’s consent before 
issuing bonds, or contracting certain debts. 


“The chief virtue of the general school law is that 
it gives school boards power to issue bonds at will, 
without referring the matter to the voters. Also 
the board can sell property, purchase it and run in 
debt for it, all without the voter having any voice 
in the transaction.” 


—News Item. Call, Monnessey, Pa. Politics in 
its most personal, partisan, and virulent form has 
entered the inner workings of the local school board, 
until a situation now confronts: the citizens ap 
proaching inactivity and inefficiency. By the resig- 
nation of J. W. Cadwallader as president of that 
body, the understanding that he should be chosen 
janitor of the Tenth street building in the third 
ward, there remained six members only, who have 
become deadlocked upon every movement attempted 
either to fill the yacancy or to choose a new presr 
dent. 
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A Style for Every 
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Need ....... 


Each with Over-Heavy Bowl. . . . 
The Simple Madden Valve. .... 
And Clow Sure-Scouring Action 


HERE are more than 48 styles and sizes of 
Clow Madden Automatics. No other closet 
approaches them for completeness. 


All Clow Madden Automatics carry the extra heavy 
Adamantose bowl—weighing as high as60 pounds—far 
heavier and stronger than the average. Moreover, 
this twice-fired Adamantose ware absorbs no stains, 
shows no cracks or checks. 


The heart of any closet is the valve. The Madden 


Valve has no weights or contraptions. It can’t forget 
to flush. When the seat is down the closed top tank 
fills—when the seat raises with the user—the Mad- 
den Valve lets loose a cleansing flood of water. 


And, because of the well-designed bowl interior, 
every part from rim to trap receives an equally 
high pressure flush. 


Clow Madden Automatics guard health, guard costs, 
as no other closet can. 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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DUNHAM HEATING 


An open letter from the 
president of C. A. Dunham Co. 


UR National business 

has become inlerna- 
. tional. Under corporate 
powers vested in several 
companies, the latest of 
these is the C. A. DUNHAM 
COMPANY, LTD., of Lon- 
don, England. 


There are al present more 
than eighty offices in the 
United States, Canada and 
Great Britain, and in ad- 
dition thereto, there are sev- 
eral agencies in other parts of 
the World. This forms an 
active background for the 
DunhamDifferential Vacuum 
Heating System. 


An Organization 
of Specialists 


Certain well defined lerri- 
tory boundaries surround 
each company office, and all 
installations are the fixed re- 
sponsibility of the managing 
engineer in whose territory 
these systems may be located. 


In each office there are from 
one to ten members—one or 
more of whom have engineer- 
ing training, qualifying them 
lo advise on the proper ap- 
plication of this new heating 
method. 


Its Value Has Been 
Proved 


There is no mistake about 
the value of heating buildings 
with low temperature steam 
which may be varied to meet 
the needed output to balance 
the heat loss. Mr. Apple, 
Superintendentof the Barlum 
Tower, Detroit, states that the 
season's cost of heating that 
forty-story building with this 
system, was $0.292 per square 
foot of radiation. The season 
slarled September 12, 1927, 
and ended June 5, 1928; it 
wasa green building and had 
all the usual handicaps of 







BZ 
C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


450 EAST OHIO STREET 


iN 
$= 


foreign matter to clear, which 
invariably attends the first 
yearofany installation. Steam 
costs were $1.00 per 1000 
pounds. 


Chicago apartment build- 
ings show greater savings the 
second season than for the 
first, with a radiation operal- 
ing cost per square foot as low 
as $0.212 for the full healing 
period just passed using coal 
as fuel. 


We have records on file of 
installations in and between 
Quebec, Canada, and Dallas, 
Texas; between Rhode Island 
and Oregon, each reflecting 
variables in fuel conditions 
and weather changes. Reports 
from every installation which 
was in operation during any 
portion of the winter, have 
been uniformly satisfactory 
and with fuel saving estab- 
lished beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. 


A Most Important 
Development 


Our own engineers, who 
have been so closely identified 
with me in this development, 
admittedly agree that for use- 
ful results wherever artificial 
heat is needed, this system 
numbers with the most im- 
portant developments of the 
present day. 


A mere statement that the 
Differential System properly 
installed and operated can 
accomplish the remarkable 
fuel saving claims, sounds 
bombastic without the evt- 
dence, but tt ts true—we have 
the evidence and the proof that 
the Dunham Differential Sys- 
tem will save 25% (or more) 
of fuel over the standard vac- 
uum return line system in 
general use today. 


CO, Bivketinm 





“i Dunham Building 
JJ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









Overbrook Senior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—the little red school house 


Many, many years ago when grand- 
mother attended school the only known 
method of heating and ventilating the 
school was a big iron stove and an open 
window. 


Times have changed and the “little red 
schoolhouse” has now become a National 
Institution having modern heating and 
ventilating equipment. 


“Buffalo-Carrier” central heating and 
ventilating systems are successfully pro- 
viding pure washed air, properly tempered 
and humidified, to hundreds of America’s 
finest schools. 


“Buffalo- 
Carrier” Air 
Washers 
and Conoid- 
al Fans de- 
liver 14,352,- 
000 cubic 
feet of 
washed and 
cleaned air 
into this 
school every 
hour. 


Complete 
particulars 
sent on re- 
quest. 





Inside view showing one of the 
four ‘‘Buffalo’’ Washers installed 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
186 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y 


IN CANADA 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


October, 1928 
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How to deal with the 


“wear places” in your school 


ro parts of a school building are more vulnerable than others. Walls get dirty. Ceilings become drab. 
Cement floors kick up dust. Crumbling occurs around staircase landings and in hallways. Toilet floors 
deteriorate and become unsanitary. Wood floors splinter, crack or rot. 


SONNEBORN SCHOOL PRESERVATIVE PRODUCTS 


are designed to stop just such deterioration and torenew the appearance and strength of these hard-worked spots. 


Floors that last 


When a concrete floor dusts, it is a dan- 
ger signal that the need for repairs is 
near, and concrete dust is unhealthful 


to your pupils. 


Your concrete floors can be made dust- 
proof and wearproof by an application 
of Lapidolith—a liquid chemical hardener 
that penetrates concrete and binds the 
loose particles together by chemical ac- 
tion. A Lapidolized floor has a surface 


that wears like flint. 


them 





If your floors are of 
wood, an application of 
Lignophol will keep 
from rotting, 
splintering and drying 


out. Lignophol is a 
penetrating preserva- 
tive that impregnates 
the wood with natural 
wood gums and oils. 
Restores life in the 
floor. 


Paint with Cemcoat 
Repaint with water 


When walls are painted with Cemcoat 
they stay white long after other paints 
turn yellow. Cemcoat is a gloss enamel 
paint that can be washed again and 
again. Fingerprints, pencil marks, ink 
stains and dirt can be removed with soap 
and water without harming Cemcoat. 





Because it covers more surface than 


Ask us for more complete information 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. BEB 


114 Fifth Avenue 


For classrooms, libra- 
ries or wherever eyes 
are much used, we rec- 
ommend Sonotint. This 
flat wall coating has a 
soft mellow tone, re- 
flecting light without 
glare. It can be washed 
too. Like Cemcoat it 
can be had either in 
white or colors. 


When you use Sonne- 7 Pa 
born School Paints you 7 ou 
can repaint with water. 


New York 


other similar paints and lasts longer, it 
is economical to apply. Use it for recita- 
tion rooms, hallways and auditoriums, 
where bright light is wanted. 
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PERSONAL NOTES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—H. G. Dietrich, superintendent of Bexley, a 
suburb of Columbus, Ohio, recently addressed the 
Rotarians at Ashtabula, Ohio. He was formerly 
superintendent at Ashtabula. 

—A reception was accorded to Superintendent- 
elect James J. Hagan of Rock Island, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds R. W. Bardwell, who has accepted the super- 
intendency at Madison, Wis. 

—Principal Calvin Afflerbach of the school sys- 
tem of Delaware addressed the Kiwanis Club of 
Sellersville, Pa., recently. He described the school 
system of Delaware and the contribution made by 
the du-Pont interests in the way of school buildings. 

—Norman Kaster was chosen superintendent of 
the Baldwin, Iowa, independent school district. 

—Mr. Walter B. Munson has been elected assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Fresno, Calif., to 
succeed Mr. O. S. Hubbard, who became superin- 
tendent of schools during the past summer. 

—Supt. Earl C. Van Dusen of Little Falls, Minn., 
has been reelected for a third term at a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 

—Mr. Paul B. Jacobson of Milaca, Minn., has 
been elected principal of the junior-senior high 
school at Little Falls. 

—Mr. Harvey U. Reiter of Little Rock, Iowa, has 
assumed the superintendency at Lake Park, Iowa. 

—Superintendent of Schools J. R. Fausey of West 
Springfield, Mass., gave two courses at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire summer school this summer, 
one on educational administration and supervision, 
and one on educational measurement and statistics. 

—Mr. Charles W. Hobbs, a member of the school 
board and a former principal at Swampscott, Mass., 
died at his home after an attack of heart failure. 

Mr. Hobbs was born in Salem and was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1897. In May, 1915, 
he was elected principal of the high school, and in 
February, 1927, he was appointed to the school 
board for a three-year term. 

—Mr. Murray A. Dalman, formerly director of 
research for the public schools of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has accepted a position with the architectural firm 
of Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, Chicago, as edu- 
cational consultant. Mr. Dalman has been in edu- 
cational work for 25 years, the past thirteen of 
which have been spent in the Indianapolis schools. 
He is a graduate of DePauw University. 

—The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has ap- 
Pointed successors to three assistant superintend- 
ents, whose positions were discontinued last Octo- 


ber. The new assistants are Mr. F. T. Glidden, 
formerly assistant state superintendent; Mr. B. B. 
Williams, statistician of the state education de- 
partment, and Mr. C. C. Underwood, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Crawfordsville schools. 

—Dr. M. G. Neale, of the school of education 
of the University of Missouri, who accepted the 
position of assistant commissioner of education of 
New York state, has reconsidered his decision and 
will remain at the University. The assistant com- 
missioner will be head of the finance division, a 
position created at the last session of the New York 
legislature. 


—Supt. F. W. Wiley of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
has predicted an opening-day enrollment of 6,879 
pupils. This is an increase of 459 pupils over the 
opening day a year ago, and has been computed on 
the basis of the school-enrollment growth for the 
past five years. 

—Mr. W. J. McKone, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Mason, Mich., and prominently identified 
with schoolwork in the state, died at his home in 
Jackson on August 28. Mr. MeKone was made a 
member of the state board of education in 1905 and 
was reelected in 1909. He had been engaged in the 
real estate and insurance business for a number of 
years. 


—Mr. W. W. Andrew has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Rocky River, Ohio, to succeed 
C. C. Pierce. Mr. R. D. Richards has been reelected 
as assistant superintendent. Mr. J. J. Young is the 
new principal in charge of the high school. 

—Mr. F. M. Buckley of Braintree, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Derby. 

—NMr. James Hanes, superintendent of schools at 
Lander, Wyo., died at Lamar, Colo., from injuries 
received in an automobile accident on the Santa Fe 
Trail. 

—Mr. A. H. Dolph of Manitou, Colo., has been 
appointed superintendent of the high school at 
Lander, Wyo. 

—Mr. Earl C. Duncan has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Clarinda, Iowa. 

—Mr. J. O. Briggs has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Foosland, III. 

—Mr. C. E. Humphrey of Denison, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Grinnell. Mr. 
Humphry succeeds Mr. Henely, who is on a leave 
of absence from the schools. 

—Mr. H. L. McKenney, superintendent of schools 
at Auburn, Ind., has been elected president of the 


local Rotary Club. Mr. McKenney, who has acted 
as vice-president of the club, takes the place of L. 
G. Whitten. 

—Oklahoma. William Rosser has been chosen 
superintendent at Aaron, Hobson Burris at Midway, 
and D. J. Blackwell at Porter High. R. D. Curnutt 
will remain at Harmony. 

—Max S. Hamm has resigned the superintendency 
of the Marshfield, Oreg., schools. 

—Rev. R. A. Sentelle has been named principal 
of the East Fork, N. C., school. He served for 
ed years as superintendent of Haywood county, 

—William H. Hanlon, superintendent of Contra 
Costa county, Calif., was appointed chairman of 
the legislative committee of the California Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents. 

—The Sycamore, Ohio, rural school district ap- 
pointed Edgar M. Crawford as superintendent and 
P. E. Diller as principal. 

—Galen Jones is the new principal of the senior 
high school at Reading, Pa. 

—Dr. George A. McFarland, president of the 
Minot, N. Dak., State Teachers College has com- 
pleted his fiftieth year as an educator. He began 
his career as a teacher in a country school in Ohio 
at $28 a month. He was elevated to his present 
position in 1922. j 

—Mr. J. C. King, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Boone, Iowa, died recently at Chicago. 
Mr. King had been connected with Newson & Com- 
pany, textbook publishers, for a period of - twenty 
years. 

—Mr. R. A. Holy has been elected superintendent 
of schools at West Union, Iowa, succeeding H. N. 
Kluckhohn. 

—Mr. O. E. Balyeat of Sparta, Mich., has been 
reelected for his twentieth consecutive year. 

—Mr. W. R. Wykle of Macedonia Heights, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Lucas- 
ville. 

—L. C. Sheppard will continue as superintendent 
of the Hayes (near Storm Lake, Ia.) consolidated 
school district. Mrs. C. C. Fritcher will serve as 
principal. 

—The school board of Yeadon, Pa., announces 
the appointment of Mildren Skillen as principal for 
the local school. 

—M. L. Flaningam was reappointed school super- 
intendent at Urbana, III. 
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No. 4392 N 


White porcelain enameled drinking 
fountain, with lever handle, self-clos- 
ing fountain valve with concealed pres- 
sure regulator. Easily cleaned and 
kept sanitary. 












EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Pocatello, Idaho 








For over 45 years we have been building these 
fountains, and their reputation for positive, dur- 
able, and dependable service has become nationwide. 
School officials everywhere are acquainted or are 
becoming acquainted with Plumbing Fixtures that 
bear the XOMG) trade mark. For besides these sani- 
tary drinking fountains this sign of economy, XOxc() 
is on syphon closets, urinals, latrines, etc. 


Get the catalog of the entire MOMC0 line. And if you 
need any help on your plumbing problems our serv- 
ice experts are always at your service. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES: 
Jackson, Miss. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York Office—501 Fifth Ave. 
J. L. Stulsaft 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 








BESSEMER, ALA. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 


“ Pedestal or Wall Type Mae 
Provide Sanitation a 


For School Children 


Personal cleanliness and hygiene are principles to 
be developed in all school children. But these to be 
effective must be supplemented by sanitary drinking 
fountains in the schools. 


No. 4419 N 
“Puritan” Wall Fountain 





No. 4384 N 
Drinking Fountain 








—W. S. Ferguson has been chosen superintendent 
of the consolidated schools of Tiro, Crawford county, 
Mich. 


—D. E. Patterson will continue as superintendent 
of schools at New Buffalo, Mich. 

—Don D. Putnam was reelected superintendent, 
and Verna Clowd principal at Freeport, Mich. 

—K. 8S. Olsen has been reengaged as school super- 
intendent at Hemlock, Mich. Miss Berle Russell 
will serve as principal. ; 

—H. 8. Floyd, school superintendent at Struthers, 
Ohio, recently addressed the Rotarians of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on what the schools really teach. 


—Lloyd Hall Waugh, superintendent of schools 
at Saugatuck, Mich., was recently married to Miss 
Ruth Eastman Bundy, daughter of one of the lead- 
ing Saugatuck families. ; 

—T. N. Lamb of Horton was elected superintend- 
ent and Alph Musson of Otisville principal, at 
Britton, Mich. 


——Dean A. Snyder was reelected principal of the 
high school at Sidney, Ohio. 


—C. I, Clark remains as superintendent of schools 
at Stambaugh, Mich., and Roy Hendra and E. T. 
Quiatt as principals. 


—W. G. Coburn has served as superintendent of 
schools at Battle Creek, Mich., for 33 years. 

“Tt is an old tradition,” says Supt. W. G. Coburn, 
“that with the passing of the years, the so-called 
‘born’ teacher keeps abreast of the times. Our 
teachers who have been with us for so many years 
have been students as well as instructors. They 
have attended summer sessions of colleges and uni- 
versities, and some of them have gone so far as to 
get college degrees.” 

—tThe school board of Wapakoneta, Ohio, renamed 
Alvine Burk principal of the high school. 


—G. C. Adler was reelected school superintend- 
ent and C. L. Taylor, principal at Pigeon, Mich. 

—At Ishpeming, Mich., the following principals 
were reelected: Monte McFarlane, high school; 
Stanley Williams, Nellie Kellgreen, Gerda Ander- 
son. Sadie McHale, Helen Sullivan, and Beatrice 
Sedgwick. 

—E. J. Lundy, who.has served as superintendent 
of schools at Good Hope, Ohio, has accepted the 
superintendency at Bainbridge, Ohio. 

—R. W. Rose has been renamed as superintend- 
ent of schools at Parkrose, Ore. The principals 


reappointed at Klamath Falls are: Augusta B. 
Parker, Lena Hackett, Ebba Bennett, Agnes Lage- 
son, Myrtle Helm, and Etta Farr. William Neid- 
inger was appointed principal at Dufur, J. F. 
Blanchard at Mosier, and A. W. DeVoe at Maupin. 
The high school at Bend will be headed by R. E. 
McCormack as principal. The principals named at 
Medford are: B. H. Conkle, A. J. Hanby. H. W. 
Gustin, Ora Cox, Sam Van Meter, and B. R. Finch. 

—H. O. Hanna is the new school superintendent 
of Morrow county, Ohio. 

—tThe public schools of Dundee, Mich., will again 
he headed by F. M. Ayers as superintendent. 


—Adolph Hasse is the new member of the school 
hoard of Arcadia, Mich. The board organized by 
electing Robert Starke president; Vernon Strine 
secretary, and Edward Johnson treasurer. 


—Mr. Crawford Greene, formerly principal of 
the El Dorado, Ark., high school, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Blytheville. Mr. 
Greene succeeds H. H. Haley, who has gone to Hot 
Springs. 

—Mr. E. W. Ireland has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Somerville, Mass., at an an- 
nual salary of $5,500. 

—Mr. Norman C. Koontz, of Titusville, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Midland. 
to succeed Mr. H. V. Herlinger. 

—Mr. W. L. Gard of Tallula, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Beardstown, to succeed 
James J. Hagan. 

—Mr. H. C. Pendrey of Xenia, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ironton. 

—Mr. F. A. Bell of Atkinson, IIl., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Glenn Ellyn. 

—Mr. W. H. Stage of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Murray City. 

—Mr. Earle C. Duncan of Albany, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Clarinda, Iowa. 

—Mr. Harvey H. Haley of Blytheville, Ark., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hot 
Springs. 

—Mr. Fred Spreng of Laramie, Wyo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Iowa City. 

—Mr. Paul Johnson, of Bainbridge Island, Wash., 
died at the Seattle General Hospital after a brief 
illness. Mr. Johnson attended Whitman College and 
was taking a professional course at the University 
at the time of his death. 





Mr. Eugene B. Butler, formerly director of ele- 
mentary and high-school inspection in the Indiana 
department of education, has been appointed direc- 
tor of statistics, reference, and research, to succeed 
Mr. B. B. Williams, who has gone to the Indianap- 
olis publie schools. 

—Mr. R. A. Lease, of the State Teachers’ College, 
DeKalb, Tll., has been elected superintendent of the 
high and graded schools of Sycamore, IIl., at an 
annual salary of $3,500. Mr. Lease retains his 
connection with the college as director of the train- 
ing of kindergarten teachers and as instructor in 
the summer school. 

—Dr. E. V. Tubbs, formerly principal of the New 
Trier High School, Kenilworth, Tll., has recently 
heen appointed director of curriculum for the Chi- 
cago board of education. 

—Mr. F. O. Russell, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Logan county, Ohio, has become associate 
professor of education in the University of Kansas. 

—Mr. R. H. Pride, formerly principal of the 
schools of South Norfolk, Va., has been elected to 
the newly created position of superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Pride holds an A.B. degree given by 
William and Mary College and has had considerable 
experience as a supervisor and principal. 

—Dr. C. J. Lunak, principal of Hirsch Junior 
High School, has been elected assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Chicago, II. 


—Mr. Robert C. B. Parker of High Bridge, N. J., 
has been elected supervising principal at Mt. Holly, 
to sueceed Mr. E. F. Bunce. 


—Mr. Raymond H. White, of Wisner, Nebr., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Douglas, 
Wyo. Mr. White holds a degree given by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was head of the Wisner 
schools for the past six years. 

—Mr. D. C. Billman, formerly principal of the 
high school at Sullivan, Ind., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, to succeed A. D. Montgomery, 
who has gone to Crawfordsville. 

—Mr. C. C. Underwood, of Crawfordsville, Ind.. 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools at Indianapolis. 

—Mr. J. D. Murray, of Crawford county, Ind., 
has become superintendent of schools at Lapel, Ind. 

—Mr. Albert Free, of Owen county, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Spencer. 

—Mr. A. O. Downing of Knightstown, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Batesville. 
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was quiet enough for the “Silent” Unit Ventilator 
... SO Sturtevant built the Super- Silent Motor 


DIFFICULT task lay before the Stur- 
tevant engineers who set out to build a 
really silent unit ventilator. 


Not only did they have to design new fans 
that would move air noiselessly, but a new 
motor also had to be built. No motor made 
was quiet enough without the aid of trouble- 
some spring suspension. 

In the famous Sturtevant Research Labora- 
tories—with every mechanical aid at hand to 
assist engineering skill, the work was begun. 
Designs were made and remade. Models 
were built and torn apart. Finally a motor 
was perfected —the first motor built quiet 
enough for silent unit ventilation, free from 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


magnetic hum, without spring suspension. A 
motor that requires but one oiling per year— 
with Phosphor Bronze Bearings, guaranteed 
not to wear “noisy.” 


This Sturtevant Super-Silent Motor and the 
new noiseless fans made possible the “Silent” 
Sturtevant Unit Ventilator. Silent operation, 
speed regulators, and attractive metal cabinet 
work make it the ideal ventilator for school, 
church and office—any place where disturb- 
ing operating noise cannot be tolerated. 


Arrange with the nearest Sturtevant office for 
a demonstration—test for yourself the out- 
standing quietness of the “Silent” Sturtevant. 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Atlanta Camden Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles New York St. Louis 
Birmingham Charlotte Dallas Hartford Milwaukee Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Boston Chicago Denver Indianapolis Minneapolis Portland Seattle 

Buffalo Cincinnati Kansas City Rochester Washington, D. C. 


Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal and Galt, Ont. Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 






QtG.vu.t, Par. 


lurlévan Aye Unit Ventilator 
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PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—M. J. Murphy, F. A. Quirk, and J. M. Dwyer 
were reelected members of Geneseo, N. Y., without 
opposition. 

—E. H. Westbrook was elected and Frank Con- 
nor reelected members of the Hemlock, N. Y., school 
board. 

—Only one woman was elected a member of a 
school board in Goodhue county, Minn. She is 
Mrs. O. I. Haugen of School District No. 61. 

—The new members on the school board of Ely, 
Minn., are Joseph Veranth, Joseph Mantel, and 
Joseph Palcher, Jr. J. E. Thompson was elected 
president of the board. B. M. Lambert was chosen 
treasurer. 

—Osecar Chesterfield succeeds Mrs. F. L. Swine- 
hart as member of the Clinton, Ind., school board. 
This leaves the Clinton school board without a 
woman member. 

—Harry Crane was unanimously reelected presi- 
dent of the Fort Scott, Kans., school board. Howard 
Thomas was chosen vice-president. 

—The Mountain Iron, Minn., school board elected 
as Chairman A. W. Saari, C. A. Webb as clerk, 
and Joseph Kindred as treasurer. 

—The school election at Holland, Mich., reported 
a total vote cast of 2,706 of which Abraham Leen- 
houts received 571; George Mooi, 575; Winand 
Wechers, 800, and others a lesser number. The 
three here mentioned were declared elected. In or- 
ganizing the school board, Abraham Leenhouts was 
elected president and Henry Geerlings, secretary. 

—The school board of Newton, Kans., reelected 
W. A. Sterba as president; Harold Lewis, vice- 
president, and Walter Hart, secretary. ; 

—Mr. I. N. Thurman has been reelected president 
of the school board at Long Beach, L. I., for another 
term. Mr. A. R. Specht was reelected treasurer, 
and Walter Schwalje was renamed as clerk of the 
board. 

—Mr. William Rall has been reelected as a mem- 
ber of the school board of Babylon, N. Y., for his 
thirteenth consecutive term. Mr. Rall was com- 
mended for his many years of faithful service to the 
schools. 

—Mr. L. T. Jones, formerly business manager of 
the Morton High School, Cicero, Ill., has resigned 
and will become general manager of the Stover 
Bungalow Candy Shops at Denver, Colo. 

—Mr. E. D. Shepherd has been elected a member 
of the school board at Houston, Tex., to succeed 
Mr. Ernest Alexander. 


In every school, plenty of clean, fresh 
drinking water should be quickly avail- 
able. 
Fountains are the most practical for this 


purpose. 
the water from these bubblers. 


Rundle-Spence Vertico- Slant 


The wealth of health flows in 


Lips can't touch the R-S nozzle. The 
slight slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet. 
must automatically obey the law of drink- 
ing sanitation. 


All who drink 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains (in models for: all school re- 
quirements), Bath and Plumbing Fixtures 
and Supplies. 
complete information. 


Write for catalog with 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





—Mr. John Gaddo of Benld, Ill., has been re- 
elected as a member of the board for a three-year 
term. 

—Mr. C. F. Burgess of Benld, Ill., has been re- 
elected as superintendent for the school year 1928- 
29, with a substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. Edward Bauman, 62. principal of the 
Washburn Continuation School in Chicago, died in 
that city recently after an attack of pneumonia. 
Mr. Bauman was at one time superintendent of 
schools at Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

—Mr. T. G. Burns of Scranton, Towa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rockwell. 

—Mr. O. J. Seymour has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Dickson, Tenn. 

—Mr. C. A. DeJonge has been reelected as super- 
intendent of schools at Zeeland, Mich. 

—C. G. Scott has been reelected president of the 
school board of De Pere, Wis. Mrs. L. Steckart was 
reelected secretary. 

—Mrs. Charles J. Sourbier has been named a 
member of the board of education of Westfield, N. J. 


—tThe school board of Boonville, Ind., has elected 
the following officers: President, Otto C. G. Roller; 
treasurer, Emil F. Dillingham; secretary, Robert 
W. Wilson. 

—Mrs. W. N. Best, Miss Abigail Morgan, and C. 
C. Strong were elected members of the school board 
of Waverly, Pa., without opposition. 

—The board of education of Montgomery, Minn., 
has reorganized with the following members: EF. 
E. Westerman, Dr. M. V. Havel, Arthur J. Pany. 
F. J. Kotek, F. H. Washa, and J. A. Kaisersatt. 
The following officers were elected: President, E. E. 
Westerman; secretary, J. A. Kaisersatt; treasurer, 
F. J. Kotek. 

—Mrs. Martha King Davis was elected member 
of the school board of Danbury, Conn. 

—The school board of Ft. Plain, N. Y., has re- 
elected the following officers: President, J. F. Horn- 
beck; vice-president, G. Cary Randall; secretary, 
Albert S. Wood; treasurer, John D. Hambrecht. 
The other trustees are John F. Rickard, John L. 
Cosman, Harry V. Berry, and John Gurtshaw. 

—Mrs. Marion B. Odom of Harvey, La., has the 
honor of being the first woman elected as president 
of the Jefferson parish school board. Mrs. Odom 


has been engaged in the drug business for a number 
ef vears and has been a member of the board for 
six years, 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the vertical 
stream with the special slanting 
stream feature. Glass or cup 
may be easily filled from it. 


I 


Mr. Galen Jones has assumed his duties as 
principal of the high school, Reading, Pa. Mr. 
Jones is a graduate of McPherson College and holds 
a master of arts degree given by Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is an experienced administrator, having 
served as a school executive in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Nebraska. His most recent teaching was done 
in the summer school of Missouri University. 

Mr. John C. Christensen, architect of the Chi- 
cago board of education, has resigned from the 
office. Mr. Christensen had heen head of the bureau 
of architecture for the .past seven years and was 
credited with designing the new standard type of 
school now being erected by the board of education. 


—Mr. FE. G. Van Deventer, business manager of 
the board of education of Hamtramek, Mich., on 
September 1, celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
his service in the school system. Tn his long period 
of service, Mr. Van Deventer’s name has never been 
off the payroll and he has lost only six weeks from 
work. In December last he obtained a leave of 
absence for the restoration of his health. 

Mr. Van Deventer’s contribution to the city of 
Hamtramck and to the school system has been in- 
valuable. He has seen the city grow from a small 
village to the position it now occupies. As director 
of the school system for nearly seventeen years, he 
has made improvements and innovations. In more 
recent years, he has been in full charge of the sup- 
plies and the business side of the administration. 
At the present time, he is performing very valuable 
service in supervising the distribution of supplies 
for the various schools of the Hamtramek school 
system. 

—Mr. Bruce D. Hoffman, recently elected public- 
school accountant for the board of education of 
Reading, Pa., assumed his duties on September 1. 
Mr. Hoffman is a native of Ohio, having received 
his education in the schools of Cleveland, later 
graduating from the West Technical High School 
of that city. He completed a four-year course in 
business administration and upon graduation, se- 
cured employment with the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany and the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany. Mr. Hoffman has been employed as account- 
ant for the Robesonia Iron Company, but main- 
tained his residence in Reading, where he has been 
lately employed. 

—North Tonawanda, N. Y. Mr. Samuel W. 
Brown has been reelected a member of the board of 
education for a second term. 





C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy vit- 
reous china bowl 
and vertico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the play- 
ground. 
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THE 
BEST 
SYSTEM 
FOR 
SCHOOLS 











‘Heigh-ho! The Wind and the Raitt 


~but keep them out of the classrooms 


THE HEATOVENT SYSTEM 


OF UNIT HEATING AND VENTILATING — 





Will give the kiddies plenty of fresh, heated air without the drafts 
and dampness of the outdoors. 


The Heatovent provides proper ventilation under all conditions 
through its feature of unit control. 


This unit control permits the regulation of temperature and ventila- 
tion fer each room individually. 


A measured volume of warm, fresh air, heated to proper tempera- 
ture, is diffused throughout the rooms when occupied, by merely 
pressing the button. 


The Heatovent System is very flexible and is adaptable to any type 
or style of building. 


EASY TO INSTALL—SIMPLE TO OPERATE—REQUIRES LITTLE SPACE. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





f 
" 
1 CN, 
: Branch Sales and Service Offices 
: oe, ae es Atlanta, Georgia............. 254 Peachtree Street Minneapolis, Minnesota......... 411 Essex Building 
, Orancn onice 10r U Baltimore, Maryland............. 3620 Ednor Road New York City.................... 1400 Broadway 
: information. Our En- Boston, Massachusetts. .260 Tremont St., Room 1010 Newark, New Jersey....403 Military Park Building 
v1 gineers will gladly co- Buffalo, New York. DMV ewne aaa Jackson Building Oklahoma City, Okla....213 Southwest Bank Bldg. 
‘| operate. No obligation, Chicago, Illinois....... 401 Transportation Building Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. .1410 Jefferson Building 
| of course Cleveland, Ohio............. 204 Plymouth Building pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—712 Columbia Bank Bldg 
— Dmlias, TOMAS. <0 cccccccccccecees 1611 Bryan Street poptland Oregon Security Building 
. Denver, COIGAGG. . .6 665s 0s 1226 California Street Sen Fvenciece California ieee 746 Seneene Hineek 
’ INE of” Detroit, Michigan........... 439 Penobscot Building S It Lake City —... 102 S at B ‘ldit 
: Grand Rapids, Michigan .1228 Grand Rapids Nat. Bk. oo * W his ree aks eheas nae ts cott Building 
. Hempstead, L. I., New York.Second Nat. Bank Bldg. ‘€attle, Washington........... 100 Second Avenue 
al Indianapolis, Indiana..........3117 Central Avenue Syracuse, New York........... -324 Union Building 
-s Kansas City, Mo....... 1011 Pioneer Trust Building Toronto, Ontario Rad 4645409100 439 King Street West 
“ Los Angeles, California...1224 S. San Pedro Street Windsor, Ontario.............. 23 Pitt Street West 
Ze Milwaukee, Wisconsin...307 Loan & Trust Building Youngstown, Ohio.............. 1302 Market Street 
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Permits close work against walls 





The exclusive design of the Dayton Safety Ladder, with its al- 


most perpendicular back, permits the workman to reach corners 


and other out-of-the-way places that are inaccessible with other 


step ladders. And its wide, scientifically-braced leg-spread pre- 


vents any possibility of tipping over. 


Other exclusive features of the Dayton are: The 
folding auxiliary step which can be used above 
the roomy platform, the combination of light 
weight and exceptional strength that results from 
the use throughout of aeroplane spruce, and a 
platform that is large enough for two men and 


their tools. Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 









Type “RB” 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little bro- 
ther” to Type 
“A” shown at 
left. A general 
purpose, popu- 
lar priced 
safety ladder. 
Seven sizes. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-10 for 


complete information. 


DAYTON 





Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO., 121-123 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative, E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco 
and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast 








34 WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 


Quality and Price 

Educational buyers are interested in securing the 
best quality of school supplies and materials of all 
sorts at the lowest possible price. They are some- 
times skeptical of manufacturers who, from time 
to time, announce that they have a “better quality 
at a lower price.” 

This is, kowever, entirely possible. The United 
States Bureau of Standards, in a recent publication, 
has stated how. It says, in effect, that scientific 
research is enabling manufacturers to improve the 
quality of materials entering into their products. 
It is also bringing out hitherto unknown or little 
understood properties of commonplace materials. 
New and substitute materials are coming to the 
front in several fields, often possessing certain ad- 
vantages to the consumer over the materials they 
have displaced. Quality improvement through re- 
search is not new to American industry, but the 
steadily widening application of research reflects a 
growing appreciation of its value in_ bettering 
quality. 

Simplification is likewise contributing to this end. 
Companies which have eliminated superfluous lines 
and concentrated their efforts on a simplified line 
find the quality of their products automatically 
improving. Defects, even minor faults, which in the 
days of too many lines, short runs, and frequent 
changes of machine set-ups, were overlooked or lost 
in the shuffle, assume greater proportions by reason 
of their greater numbers. The frequency of their 
occurrence may be no greater than before. The ratio 
may still be 10 “firsts” to one “second,” or 100 
“firsts” to one “second.” 

But, when units are made by the thousand instead 
of by the hundred, then the “seconds” make a larger 
pile and attract more notice. Someone gets curious; 
somebody wants to know why the pile is so big. 
Then correction begins. Possibly better raw ma- 
terial is bought, or more care is given to processes 
or perhaps the machines are improved. Eventually, 
the cause is located and the frequency of the defect 
is cut down. Product quality is improved as the 


result of simplification. So far as simplification has 
coincidently helped to make mass production pos- 
sible, and thus lower unit costs, it has made a 
double contribution. 

By reducing “seconds,” spoiled work, or scrap, 
and by lowering unit costs, simplification has pro- 
vided the manufacturer with one answer, and a 
profitable one at that, to the buyers of the age-old 
cry, “better quality and lower price.” 

Simplified Practice 

In both of these methods, scientific research and 
simplification in practice, the Bureau has done much 
valuable work for the industries. It has worked out 
plans for simplified practice in the standardization 
of products for 95 separate commodities, including 
many used extensively in school buildings, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 

During the quarter ending June 30, 1928, seven 
new simplified-practice recommendations were com- 
pleted. During the same quarter the total number 
of acceptances to simplified-practice recommenda- 
tions increased from 9,465 to 10,637. 

Nine general and 21 preliminary conferences were 
held by various industries, under the auspices of the 
“simplified practice” division, for the purpose of 
discussing simplifications. During the same period 
five general and twelve preliminary conferences 
were held under the auspices of the “commercial 
standards” unit. 

A total of nine simplified-practice recommenda- 
tions came before their respective standing com- 
mittees for review during the quarter ending June 
30, 1928. Three were revised, five were reaffirmed, 
and one (Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 
28, Sheet Steel) the standing committee deemed 
necessary to divide into two portions, to be pub- 
lished separately, one on sheet steel and the other 
on iron and steel roofing, the latter to be known as 
Recommendation No. 78. 

High-School Graduation Requirements 

A study of the state and city requirements for 
high-school graduation being completed by Prof. C. 
A. Jessen, of the Bureau of Education, will be avail- 
able in printed form by Thanksgiving. It has to 
do principally with the subjects of study required 
for graduation. The number of units required is 
quite constant, but in subject matter there is much 
variation. 

These regulations in certain states are matters 
of legislation; in others, state department of educa- 
tion rulings. All of these laws and rulings have 
heen collected by the Bureau, together with the 


reguations of school boards in approximately 500 
of the larger cities. 
Schools for the Blind 

Of the 80 institutions for the education of the 
blind in the United States, 47 are state institutions, 
21 are city schools or classes, the others are private, 
according to the Bureau of Education. There are a 
few schools additional to these 80, but they failed 
to report to the Bureau. . 

These 80 schools have 6,084 pupils, of whom 55 
per cent are boys and 45 per cent are girls. Of the 
total number, 633 boys and 603 girls were in high- 
school classes, 177 being graduated from high-school 
classes in June, 1927. 

There are 863 instructors employed in the 80 
schools, of which number approximately one fourth 
are men. Most of these instructors were trained 
at the Perkins Institute, Watertown, Mass., Penn- 
sylvania Institute, Overbrook, Pa., and Peabody 
College at Nashville, Tennessee. : 

Schools for Delinquents 

Of the 173 schools for delinquents in the United 
States, 158 reported statistical data to the Bureau 
of Education for the school year of 1926-27. A 
total of 84,317 inmates were in these 158 institu- 
tions, 77 per cent boys, and 23 per cent girls, 86 
per cent were white, and 14 per cent colored. 

The schools in these institutions enrolled 74 per 
cent of the inmates, and trades or gainful oceupa- 
tions were taught to 75 per cent of the inmates. 

The inmates of these 158 institutions are com- 
mitted to them by juvenile and other courts. They 
are from 5 to 18 years of age. Over 9 per cent of 
them could not read or write when admitted. A 
few are discharged still illiterate. 

Approximately 6 per cent of these children are 
foreign-born. This is 1 per cent less than the total 
percentage of foreign-born children in the United 
States. The numbers of native-born of native par- 
ents and of foreign-born parents respectively are 
about the same as the percentages for these two 
groups in the total child population. 

The cost of caring for these delinquents is consid- 
erable. The per-capita investment in property alone 
is nearly $2,000. The per-capita annual expendi- 
tures for current expenses only is $425. It varies 
greatly as one might expect. In South Carolina it 
is $147; in Wyoming, $630; and Indiana only $5 
less. In eight states, the average per-capita cost 
per year for current expenses is less than $300; in 
10 states $300 to $400; in 14 states $400 to $500, 
and in 12 states over $500. 
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o1a time system 
wholly or today 


The International Self-Regulating 


Electric Time System (Fully Automatic) is the only 
entirely modern electric time system in the field 
today. 





It stands alone in its ability to meet perfectly the nec- 
essarily stiff time system requirements of the modern 
school. 






SQUARE 
SECONDARY 








The exclusive Self-Regulating feature automatically 
assures accurate, uninterrupted, and uniform time in- 
dication and signalling among all time units—regard- 
less of number, locatiori or operating conditions. 


Additional operating efficiency and economy have re- 
cently been integrated in this splendidly modern time 
system through its practical adaptation to direct oper- 
ation from an A.C. or a D.C. line. 





This ingenious engineering development has elimi- 
nated all batteries ... and with them, a tremendous 
maintenance burden. 


Class movements, study periods, and other time-con- 
trolled phases of school routine, based on a dependable 
International Fully Automatic, Self-Regulating Elec- 
tric Time System carry through with the speed and 
precision that is an essential of successful administra- 
tion and result today. 


PROGRAM CABINET 
The nearest International representative will be glad 
to explain in detail this modern International product. 
CLASSROOM i CLASSROOM 
BELL Acie) es BELL . ° ° . . 
. at your convenience, and with no obligation, of 
course. 





5 OUTSIDE 
BELL 


we’ve an interesting new booklet - S. B. 2309- Send for your copy 





International Time Recording Co., 


. Division of 


: | International Business Machines Corporation 


General Offices Offices and Service 
50 Broad St. Stations in all the prin- 
New York, N. Y. cipal cities of the World 
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from 7 5 to 
875" 


A right size FINNELL 


to polish and scrub your 
floors at a saving in 
time and money 


For painting a billboard a six-inch 
brush may most effective. For 
painting a sunset on canvas, the finest 
of camel’s hair brushes may not be 
too small. The purpose determines HOUSE- 
the size. HOLD 





FINNELL 

It is so in floor maintenance. One 400 RPM 
school building has four rooms—an- Weight 
other fifty, including large assembly, 21 pounds 
gymnasium, ete. One has tile corri- 2 Brushes 
dors—another linoleum. One has sta- 
tionary desks — another removable. {] 
One cleans every day—another twice fl 
a week. No one floor machine will fit he ) 
bath needs. €. 0 


FINNELL meets this problem, not 
with one scrubber-polisher or just two 
—but eight! From the large No. 20 for heavy 
duty and large areas to the light and agile 
No. 50 for small areas there’s a right 
FINNELL for every purpose. 












Let us make a survey of your floors, and 

then out of our quarter century of ex- 
perience recommend the system which 
will give you best results. 


If you cannot use a FINNELL 
System with satisfaction and profit, 
we do not want you 
to have one. If you 
can — you want to 
have one. The sur- 
vey will tell—no ob- 
ligation incurred by 
requesting it. Ad- 
dress FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 
2510 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Also Standard Bank Bldg., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Factories, Elkhart, 
Ind., Hannibal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada. 


No. 15 
4 Brushes— 
230 RPM 
Weight 60 pounds 










It waxes 
It polishes 
It scrubs 


INNELL No. 17A 
175 RPM 
Weight 112 pounds 

5 Brushes-— 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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A TYPICAL SCHOOL INSTALLATION OF 
FERROMETAL PARTITIONS 


PREDOMINATING FEATURES OF 
FERROMETAL CONSTRUCTION 


A perfected and standardized product, the result of 
many years experience. 


The last word in sanitation, no open unsightly seams, 
ginger-bread moulding, or exposed unfinished con- 
struction. 


Full panel interlocking construction in every sense 
of the word, all joints welded. 


Sound proof doors constructed of lead coated plate, 
no metallic noise from slamming doors. 


The best steel possible for the purpose is used — 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Bearing Steel. 


Hardware is heavy cast brass nickel plated. 


Erection a simple matter, no cutting or drilling in 
the field, or complete erection service when desired. 


WE MAINTAIN A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, SUGGESTED LAYOUTS 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE NO. 18 
ON REQUEST 





LITTERER BROS. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 
CHICAGO -%- -t- ILLINOIS 


Representatives in all principal cities 


October, 1928 
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Ferrometal Partitions 
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Children are eager to help 
when SOLARS are hand 





The SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLE with its patented gravity swing- 
ing top impels use and insures sanitation. This has been satisfactorily proved 
in hundreds of educational institutions throughout the country. Such users 
are daily experiencing the benefits of this practical and sturdily constructed 
waste receptacle. 


The SOLAR is of all steel construction —will withstand the hardest usage—a 
container as easy to drop things into as an open box, yet is closed at all times 
—simple, sanitary, automatic, noiseless, odorproof, verminproof, and fireproof. 


The SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLE can be had in nine different sizes 
and finished in gray, green, white, grained mahogany, walnut, and oak to 
harmonize with all surroundings. 





Write for detailed information and name of nearest distributor. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO., 
Melrose Park, Illinois. 


A JANITOR’S SHORT COURSE AT 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 

A short course for janitors was held on August 
15, 16, and 17, at Shenandoah, Iowa, under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Lyndon J. Murphy, sani- 
tary engineer, and Mr. Royal H. Holbrook, heating 
and ventilating engineer of the extension division 
of the Iowa State College at Ames. The project, 
which was initiated and supported by Mr. H. M. 
Taylor, supertintendent of schools at Shenandoah, 
was attended by fourteen janitors, a few of whom 
came from a distance of two hundred miles. Dur- 
ing the period covered by the course, there were 
fourteen men enrolled, with a total attendance 
amounting to 39 days. The cost of the course 
reached a total of $56.16, or $1.44 per man per day. 

The program opened on the first day with a talk 
by Supt. Taylor, on “The Janitor, the School, and 
the Community”; Mr. L. J. Murphy discussed “The 
Qualifications of a Good Janitor’; Mr. Royal H. 
Holbrook took up the subject of “Hot-Air Heating” ; 
Mr. L. J. Murphy discussed “The Cleaning and Pre- 
servation of Wood Floors.” A fifth talk took up the 
subject of “Repair and Adjustment of Locks and 
Door Checks.” 

On the second day, Mr. R. H. Holbrook talked on 
“Steam and Hot-Water Heating Systems”; Mr. L. 
J. Murphy took up the subject of “The Cleaning of 
Tile and Terrazzo Floors”; Mr. R. H. Holbrook 
talked on “Principles of Ventilation and Tests of 
Air Circulation”; Mr. L. J: Murphy discussed “The 
Cleaning of Windows, Blackboards, Walls, and Fur- 
niture.” Other topics taken up were “The Repair 
of Electrical Fixtures and Appliances,” and “Tem- 
perature Control.” 

On the third day, Mr. R. H. Holbrook opened the 
program with a talk on “The Judging of Coal on 
the Heat-Unit Basis”; Mr. L. J. Murphy discussed 
the subject of “School Sanitation,” taking up the 
various phases of disinfectants, deodorants, drink- 
ing fountains, and toilets”; Mr. Holbrook talked on 
the subject, “Keeping the Power Plant Clean and 
Summer Care of the Heating Plant”: Mr. L. J. 
Murphy discussed “The Maintenance of School 
Grounds and the Care of Shrubbery.” Other topics 
taken up were “The Repair and Maintenance of 
Plumbing Fixtures,” “The Inspection of School 
Grounds and Their Maintenance,” ete. 

Of the fourteen men in attendance at the course, 
five were from Shenandoah schools, five were from 
noneducational buildings in the city, and four were 


from other cities outside of Shenandoah. The 
largest cost, $21.60; was for Shenandoah school 
janitors, while the smallest cost, $2.88 was repre- 
sented by two local noneducational buildings and 
one outside school system. 
PERSONAL NEWS 

Supt. C. T. Canon of Russellville, Ky., has been 
reelected for another four-year term. Mr. Canon 
has completed a service of eight years as head of 
the school system. 

—Supt. John J. Richeson of Youngstown, Ohio, 
was a recent speaker at the Kent state normal col- 
lege. 

—S. M. Stouffer. superintendent at Hanover, Pa., 
has accepted the superintendency at Pottstown, Pa. 

—J. F. Bemiller is the new superintendent at 
Galion, Ohio. 

—Superintendent J. J. Hagan and 200 teachers 
of Rock Island, Ill.. were tendered a public recep- 
tion by the local board of education. The speakers 
included Justin Washburn, county superintendent 
of schools, and J. F. Witter, president of the Rock 
Island board of education. 

—Miss Marian J. Wesley, formerly primary 
supervisor in the schools of Lynn, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant county superintendent, in 
charge of elementary education, in the public 
schools of Luzerne county, Pa. Miss Wesley is a 
graduate of teachers college, Columbia University, 
and had served as supervisor of primary grades at 
Quincy, Mass., and also at Haverhill, before going 
to Lynn. 

The vacancy in the office of primary supervisor 
has been filled with the appointment of Miss Julia 
E. Joslin. Miss Joslin is a graduate of teachers 
college and held a similar position at Haverhill 
before coming to Lynn. 

—Mr. R. J. Carroll has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Dumont, Iowa. 

—Mr. S. N. Erwin has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Glenrock, Wyo. 

—Mrs. Rhea M. Gibson has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Augusta, Kans. 
Mrs. Gibson has been president of the board since 
August, 1924. 

—Mr. Charles F. Holdefer, for the past sixteen 
years part-time clerk of the board of education of 
Hamilton, Ohio, has been appointed to the position 
of permanent clerk. Mr. Holdefer assumed his 
duties on September 1. 

Mr. Holdefer has been connected with the Hamil- 
ton school system for the past 24 years. Starting 
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as assistant to the regular clerk in 1904, Mr. Holde- 
fer remained in that position until 1912, when he 
was appointed part-time clerk. 

In addition to his regular clerical duties, Mr. 
Holdefer will also have charge of the purchasing 
department of the school system. 

—Mrs. T. S. McClure is the new member of the 
school board at San Antonio, Tex. In assuming 
her duties, Mrs. McClure has declared that she will 
maintain an open mind, that she will investigate 
carefully before acting, and will seek to avoid 
“factionalism.” 

—Mr. A. G. Miller has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Waycross, Ga. Mr. Miller will enter 
another line of work. 

—Mr. M. C. White has resigned as superintend- 
ent of schools at Deadwood, S. Dak., in order to 
enter commercial work. 

—Mr. L. O. Morford has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Ireton, Iowa. 

—Supt. H. D. Johnston of Coleman, Mich., has 
been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Supt. H. G. Taft of Eau Claire, Mich., has 
been reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 

—Mr. Samuel M. Stouffer of Hanover, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pottstown, 
at a salary of $5,000 per annum. 

—Mr. H. N. Kluckhohn has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at LeMars, Iowa, to succeed 
Mr. L. J. Gillis. ; 

—Mr. W. A. Stage of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Murray City. 

—Supt. Harry Rigg of Otsego, Mich., has com- 
pleted graduate work leading to an M.A. degree. 

—Mr. O. M. Corbell of Prescott, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Centralia, Il. 

—Supt. F. P. Geiger of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
has been reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—Mr. B. O. Skinner, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Marietta, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of Wilmington College at Wilmington, Ohio. 


-—-Mr. Raymond E. Pinkham of West Orange, N, 
J., has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Weehawken, N. J. Mr. R. E. Hearn succeeds Mr. 
Pinkham as acting principal of the West Orange 
Junior High School. 

—Mr. Delbert Brunton, of the Chico, Calif., State 
Teachers’ College, has been appointed principal of 
the high school and superintendent of the Mountain 
View School district in California, to succeed W. 
A. Otto. 
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Aspects of Tenure and Turnover Among 
Minnesota Teachers 


(Continued from Page 56) 


of these departments before a first-grade cer- 
tificate is granted. In 1924-25 there were 1,190 
graduates from such departments. After teach- 
ing a year in a rural school, any graduate of 
a high-school teacher-training department may 
go to a state teachers’ college and there receive 
credit for one year’s work. In other words, 
such a teacher may finish the regular two-year 
course at a teachers’ college in one year. After 
spending a year at a teachers’ college, the col- 
lege of education of the state university may 
be entered for further training. Here credit 
is given for two years of work at the teachers’ 
college. Thus, a student may finish collegiate 
training in three years of actual collegiate work 
plus two years of which were spent in a high- 
school teacher-training department, the other 
teaching in a rural school. 


Regardless of whether this method of obtain- 
ing a degree has merit or not, it cannot help 
but make the rural school a stepping-stone for 
any ambitious teacher. Since the rural school 
at best cannot offer the advantages in teaching 
which the graded system can, it labors under a 
tremendous disadvantage. The remedy is con- 
solidation of rural districts into larger units, 
with the formation of graded schools, large 
enough so that each teacher instructs not more 
than two grades. 


Training of Teachers 
The training of teachers cannot be discussed 
intelligently unless standards are set up. Rural 
teachers are considered to be up to standard if 
they hold a first-grade certificate. This is ob- 
tained upon graduation from a one-year high- 
school teacher-training department or upon com- 


_pletion of a one-year elementary course at a 


state teachers’ college or through examination. 
According to the rules of the state department of 
education, a first-grade certificate entitles the 
holder to teach in any rural school. In 1924-25, 
a total of 87.5 per cent of the rural teachers 
held first-grade certificates, while in 1920-21, 
but 69.6 per cent were thus qualified. This in- 
dicates considerable improvement on the part 
of this group of teachers so far as training is 
concerned. 

For elementary teachers, the state «depart- 
ment of education recognizes the holding of 
an advanced diploma from a teachers’ college, 
which is granted upon completion of two years 
of work as standard for the group. In the case 
of secondary teachers, a first-grade professional 
certificate is the standard required. This is 
obtained after a degree is received from a stand- 
ard college or university, provided a certain 
number of credits in education have been 
earned. Figure 2 shows the extent to which 
the elementary and secondary teachers of the 
state meet the standards as set up above. It 
is rather surprising to note that both the ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Duluth, rank lower in this respect 
than do the teachers in the smaller school sys- 
tems. When it is recalled that the teachers in 
the former cities have a median experience of 
ten years or more, the reason is evident. Many 
of these teachers have held their present position 
for a term of years. They are probably efficient, 
so that there is no excuse for disturbing them. 
When they took these positions, the require- 
ments were not as high as they are now. How- 
ever, should they ever leave their present places, 
they will have difficulty in obtaining others, 
because they lack the required qualifications. 
To some extent, this same situation exists in 
the smaller systems; the teachers in cities of 
5,000 to 20,000 population qualify to the extent 
of 74 per cent, while those of the high-school 


departmental schools reach 86 per cent. Here 
again it is a case of teachers remaining in one 
position for some time. In the small schools, 
where the teaching personnel changes every year 
or two, teachers must be fully qualified as they 
could not otherwise obtain positions under the 
present regulations. 

Table III summarizes data as to professional 
qualifications of teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents for the state as a whole. 
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fessional standards so far as training is con- 
cerned. For superintendents of state high 
schools alone, the per cent qualifying is 94.4, 
which is even more gratifying. 


Turnover of Teachers 
Considerable confusion as to the exact mean- 
ing of the term, “turnover,” exists both in edu- 
cation and in industry. It is unfortunate that 
the expression has not been standardized as 
much confusion has resulted. Originating in 
industry, the term was used to express changes 
in personnel. One writer refers to it as the 
number of persons added within a given period 
to the payroll.° Another thinks of it as repre- 
senting the number of persons whose employ- 


TABLE Ill 
Professional Qualifications of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendents, Minnesota, 1924-25. (Rural teachers 
excluded.) 


Up to Standard 


Grouping Cases Per Cent 

Teachers: 

DINE 6.5.62 06s pened eneseeese 5,585 78.0 

EES ore ats seu ace vee Man Genk 664 3,297 93.8 

EE 0504054 5005 540 540:6 550 60 se 00S 8,882 83.0 
Principals: 

I ga as 554 ks oaees-cseae es 102 62.0 

ME INE. 16.6. 658.40 510.5 606:0.0.4 6. 5.9:08 406 241 98.0 

J. RESP RPP eee rer rey cee 343 83.0 
SEM RIINE oak. 664060456006 00056% 372 88.0 





4Both superintendents of state high schools and 
principals of high-school departmental schools are in- 
eluded here. The latter perform the same duties as 


the former. 


From the table it is apparent that 78 per cent 
of the elementary teachers and 93.8 per cent 
of the secondary teachers reach standards set 
for professional qualifications. MacLean found 
that 83 per cent of the elementary teachers 
qualified in 1920-21. If his findings were valid, 
the conclusion must be reached that the ele- 
mentary teachers of the state have not advanced 
enough in this respect. Surely if the supply 
of teachers is abundant, standards should be 
raised, and all teachers should be expected to 
qualify fully by summer-school work or corre- 
spondence study. 

Secondary teachers, as a group, cannot be 
subjected to the same criticism as the elemen- 
tary teachers, for they qualify to the extent 
of 93.8 per cent as compared with 71 per cent 
as found by MacLean. This represents real 
progress and indicates that the secondary 
teacher prepares adequately before taking a 
position. High-school principals also reach 
standards set to such a degree that the number 
below par is negligible. - 

The superintendent should be a man with ade- 
quate experience and training. To be lacking 
in either respect would be detrimental to any 
school of which he became the head. These 
officials in Minnesota quality to the extent of 88 
per cent, which compares very favorably again 
with Douglas’ study of superintendents in the 
United States, in which he found that 87 per 
cent of those in cities under 20,000 in popula- 
tion held degrees. It can be said that Minne- 
sota superintendents are maintaining high pro- 


Below Standard Total Total 
Cases Per Cent Cases Per Cent Employed 
1,598 22.0 7,128 100 8,621 
218 6.2 3,515 100 4.392 
1,811 17.0 10,643 100 13,013 
65 38.0 167 100 169 
5 2.0 246 100 237 
7 17.0 413 100 426 
49 12.0 421 100 437 





ment is discontinued. A third one speaks of 
turnover as representing the number of persons 
leaving the payroll who are actually replaced.’ 
This last explanation of the term seems the most 
logical as it excludes the number of additions 
due to expansion, as well as the number of 
separations due to actual reductions in a work- 
ing group. By taking the replacements in a 
school system as turnovers, both the number of 
additions due to an expansion, and the number 
of separations due to a contraction, can be ex- 
cluded and this has been done in the present 
study. The pbrase, “rate of turnover,” is used 
to designate the percentage obtained from a 
ratio having the number of turnovers for its 
numerator and the number of teachers employed 
for its denominator. That is, 
Number of turnovers 
a = Per cent of turnovers. 
Number employed 

For this portion of the study a careful check 
of the teacher-qualification reports was made, 
comparing those for each school for the two 
school years, 1924-25 and 1925-26. This was 
done to determine the actual number of teach- 
ers who left their positions at the close of the 
school year 1924-25 and were replaced by others 
for the school year 1925-26. This procedure 
was used to eliminate any turnover due to 


5Gilson, Mary B., Computation of Labor Turnover. 
Iudustrial Management, 56, p. 244, September, 1918. 
6A Study of Labor Mobility, Annals American 





Academy, 103, p. 176, September, 1922. 
7Watkins, Gordon S., Analysis of Labor Turnover, 
Administration, 2, p. 27, July, 1921. 


(Continued on Page 114) 





NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Warren Holmes-Powers Co., Architects, Lansing, Mich. 
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But Should it be Optional? 

t | VERY student should have a well-bal- 
as anced course. “Yes,” you agree. Then we 
; say it can hardly be a well-balanced course 
va when the physical side for many students is 
“ optional. 
a We believe and believe you'll agree that the 
. . . gymnasium should be looked upon as one of 
X- the classrooms —a classroom for every stu- 
. dent’s well-being. 
For every student the gymnasium should be a 
ed classroom, equipped to interest him and to 

, hold his attention. Gymnasium class work to 
i“ ar S ve be interesting requires special class work 
; , a ie 1 equipment; but this equipment needs be neither 
je oi extensive nor expensive. 
a 
dl : Ia Send for Medart Gymnasium Apparatus 
a a. ee Catalog, illustrating and describing ap- 
ire a paratus specially adapted for class work. 


” FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3530 De Kalb Street 


Special Locker Catalog St. Louis, Missouri 


Medart Steel Lockers were de- 
veloped from a half-century ex- 
perience in serving the gymna- 
sium field—our steel locker 
Catalog illustrates and describes 
lockers specially designed for 
school use. 





For 55 years makers of Gymnasium Apparatus and Playground Equipment 
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West Point Orders Another 


Wayne Steel 





Sectional Grandstand 


Last January, West Point bought their first Wayne Grand- 
stand. The exacting tests to which this stand of 1500 seats 


Wayne 
Stands 


for 
Safety 
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growth or expansion, as well as all separations 
where a contraction had occurred in-a school 
system. Data for the groupings as hitherto 
established are shown in Figure 3. A study of 
this graph reveals that turnover is not a serious 
problem in the three large cities, where it is 
less than 15 per cent for the secondary teachers 
in Minneapolis. Of these, 24.1 per cent were 
replaced. However, it becomes a more serious 
matter the smaller the population grouping be- 
comes. In the high-school departments, 50.9 
per cent of 448 secondary teachers studied were 
replaced by others. In the case of elementary 
teachers, the same situation existed, 42.1 per 
cent of the teachers in the high-school depart- 
mental schools having given way to others. It 
is apparent that the rate of turnover in the 
smaller schools is excessive. 

So long as marriage and death operate to 
remove teachers from the profession there will 
be changes in personnel. Such causes for turn- 
over cannot be prevented. Again, when a 
teacher succeeds in gaining a promotion with 
increase in salary, turnover is desirable both 
for the teacher and for the system which thus 
gains a better instructor. But some causes for 
this mobility can be removed. Higher training 
standards will eliminate some unworthy teach- 
ing candidates who would not hold any position 
long. Better buildings, equipment, and living 
conditions, coupled with better salaries and 
assurance of fair treatment would result in 
longer tenure on the part of teachers in the 
smaller school systems. The remedy lies with 
those who administer such schools, 


A summary of the turnover situation for the 
rural, elementary, and secondary teachers is 
found in Table 1V. Comparisons are made with 
results obtained in other studies of this same 
problem of turnover. 


was put, proved its superiority, safety, and value so conclu- 
sively, that the United States Military Academy has recently 
purchased additional Wayne Stands, increasing the capacity 
to 4000 seats. 


Certainly such an endorsement of the Wayne Grandstand 


should carry weight with any school or college contemplating 
the purchase of modern seating facilities for their athletic 
events. 


Write for complete information and prices. 


Now! Prompt shipment of any number of seats. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 


WAYNE, PA. 


Of the studies referred to in Table IV for 
comparison, Allen’s dealt with the high-school 
teachers of California; White’s with both ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers in Iowa, while 
Johnson investigated the status of instructors 
in smaller school systems in Minnesota. An 


TABLE IV 
Turnover of Rural, Elementary, and Secondary Teach- 
ers, Minnesota, 1924-25 to 1925-26, with Comparisons 
Total Total Rate 
Number Number ot 
Cases of Turn- Turn- 


Teacher Grouping Studied overs over 
reer eee 8,333 5,387 64.4 
Elementary teachers............ 6,988 1,797 25.7 
Secondary teachers ............ 4,211 1,306 31.0 
TOCRL (G11 tEACHOLS)...6sccesces 19,532 8,490 43.5 
Comparisons 
Allen high school teachers®..... 7,284 2,549 35.0 
White high school teachers®.... 5,294 1,960 37.0 
Johnson high school teachers’. 1,748 689 39.4 
White elementary teachers..... 8 585 2,501 29.0 
Johnson elementary teachers... 2,802 987 35.2 


8Allen, Hollis P., Teacher Turnover and the Place- 
ment Problem. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD Jour- 
NAL, May, 1925. 

®*White, Wendall, Rate and Causes of Turnover of 
Iowa Teachers. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL, December, 1925. 

10Johnson, Raldo, Analysis of Certain Factors Con- 
cerned in the Selection of Teachers in the Smaller 
School Systems of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1927. 
analysis of the table leads to the conclusion 
that the fluidity is probably even greater in 
other states than it is in Minnesota. The ele- 
mentary group is somewhat more stable in this 
respect, but Johnson found that 35 per cent of 
the elementary teachers whom he studied, left 
their positions. It should be remembered that 
he studied the schools in cities of less than 
5,000 population, which yield a higher rate of 
turnover than the larger cities. 

A presentation of findings as to turnover is 
not complete unless data for principals and 
superintendents are included. This informa- 
tion is given in Table V. 

Principals of state high schools show an ex- 
cessive turnover of 40 per cent, which is to be 
expected when it is recalled that the median 
experience of these teachers is but 5.2 years. It 





is thus evident that, as a class, these principals 
are rather young and have not found the posi- 
tion which they intend to make their lifework. 


TABLE V 
Turnover of High-School Principals and Superintend- 
ents in the Four-Year (State) High Schools and 
of the Principals of the High-School 
Departments, Minnesota 
Total Total Rateof 
Cases Number of Turn- 


Grouping Studied Turnovers over 
Group 1 (state high schools) 
PPOMIOERED 6.5.6 6,0454666040060% 248 98 40.0 
Superintendents ............ 254 41 16.1 
Group 2 
Principals in high-school 
departmental schools ..... 180 54 30.0 





Rather, the job is used as a step to something 
better. In the case of the men, this often 
means the obtaining of a superintendency. 
Superintendents of state high schools, with a 
turnover of but 16 per cent, show much more 
stability than principals of their high schools. 


_It is encouraging to know that this is true, for 


their positions are important and call for men 
who are able and willing to remain for some 
time in a school in order that their policies may 
be not only introduced but carried out to the 
fullest extent possible. Those men who are 
serving as principals of the high-school depart- 
mental schools are very much in the same sit- 
uation as high-school principals. They are 
working in small schools of lower classification 
than the state high schools of Minnesota and, 
naturally, are working for promotion to the 
position of a superintendency of a state high 
school. 
Summary 

The rural teacher with little experience im 
the profession and with no desire to remain 
more than a year or two in any one school, 
presents the most serious problem in the effort 
to stabilize the teaching profession so that it 
may be more efficient and better prepared for 
its task. The need is for men and women who 


(Concluded on Page 117) 
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Many public officials, pur- 
chasing agents, engineers and 
others who either buy fence or 
inspect and approve it after in- 
stallation, are unfamiliar with 
important points of difference in 
chain link fence and its erection. 


If all goes well, they may not 
care. But what if 


NA 


sulting in low annual cost of 
fence protection in the long run. 


Call a Cyclone Fence Specialist. 
Cyclone occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the fence field. Cyclone 
has built up a national organi- 
zation providing a complete, 
specialized fence service in every 

locality — every de- 


2 ~_ z = A COSTLY tail in strict adher- 


ence to the acknowl- 


What if top rails EXPERIENCE edged high stand- 


droop, gates sag, 


posts get “tipsy” and | THAT CAN 


ardsof thiscompany. 
When you purchase 


the entire fence Cyclone Fence, you 
takes on a degener- BE AVOIDED get a Cyclone job 


ate appearance, and 
becomes so much junk in a few 
short years? 


Such experience is costly. But 
it can be avoided. Not, however, 
by merely comparing specifica- 
tions and prices. What do they 
tell you, for example, about 
strength and fit of fittings or de- 
sign of gates? And what of sam- 
ples? They tell you nothing about 
fence erection. 


Yet you need not gamble with 
your fence dollars. You can 
make sure of high-grade mate- 
rials and first-class erection, re- 


from start to finish 
—fence built in the factory and 
erected on the job by one organ- 
ization which takes Complete 
Responsibility without equivo- 
cation. 


Call a Cyclone fence specialist 
and get a thorough understand- 
ing of fence in relation to your 
requirements. Know the differ- 
ence in chain link fence. Before 
you award a contract, look for 
the Cyclone telephone number 
in the classified section of your 
local telephone directory, or write 
to nearest Cyclone offices. 


yclone Fence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY §:: 


Main Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Greensburg, Ind., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, Tecumseh, Mich., Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Los Angeles and San 


Francisco, Calif., Northwest Fence & Wire 


orks, Portland, Oregon and Seattle, 


Washington. 


Fencing for residences, estates, schools, | es ry : 


— 
iN ; playgrounds, factories, property of all kinds. 


FENGE “i 
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‘DAD SAYS IM 
GROWIN UP’~ 


“Mother told dad she’s noticed somethin’ 
lately—says I come home from school all 
slicked up, with clean hands and face, 
like the big boys. I told her about the 
swell new towels. we have at school.” 


Boys and girls, teachers too, like Bay 
West Kraft Paper Towels. These tow- 
els are exceptiénally soft and quick- 

drying — the ideal towel service for | 
schools. Hundréils‘of America’s lead- 

ing schools.use them. Try them at __ (BX). 





our expense. Mail the coupon. ~“=WEST=" 
Bay West DUBLTOWLS—a dou- aaltes 
ble sheet towel service—the fastest TOWELS 


hand-drying medium in existence. 

Bay West SINGLTOWLS—served 
one sheet at a time —a high-class 
towel service at lew cost per towel. 
Also a complete line of dispensing cab- 
inets. Write for descriptive catalog. 


BAY WEST PAPER CoO. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
















Bay West Paper Co., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: Send me a De Luxe 
Dispensing Cabinet and _ several 
packages of Bay West Towels, both 
types, for free trial. (Carrying 
Sse, prepaid. No obligation in- 
VOolV e 








Low Cost 


The most cursory investigation will demon- 
strate that steel toilet partitions—and partic- 
ularly WEISTEEL partitions — are far less 
costly than compartments of other materials. 
That is to say, your building dollars produce 
a greater result when you specify WEISTEEL 
for your toilet rooms. 


Long Life 


Enduring steel, carefully constructed ac- 
cording to the most advanced engineering 
practice, is fully capable of withstanding the 
hard usage which school equipment inevitably 
receives. A coat of paint, now and then, makes 
it new again. 


Sanitation 


The V-rails of WEISTEEL partitions are 
perfect reinforcements because they afford no 
crevices in which dirt or germs may lodge. The 
panels are easily wiped down—that is the only 
cleaning necessary. For true sanitation, as 
well as economy, insist on WEISTEEL par- 
titions. 


Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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(Concluded from Page 114) 
will make teaching their lifework rather than 
a stepping-stone toward some other goal. 

The training of teachers has improved greatly 
within the past five years so that it can no longer 
be said that many of our instructors are inade- 
quately prepared, The supply of trained teach- 
ers is beginning to outstrip the demand so that 
it may soon become necessary to adopt measures 
for limiting the numbers of those who wish to 
enter the professions as well as to raise the 
standards required for certification. 

The smaller schools, located in the villages of 
the state, are at present the training stations 
for the young, inexperienced teachers after 
graduation from the training schools. The 
movement of teachers from the small schools to 
the larger systems is shown by the excessive 
turnover in the former as compared with the 
low rate in the latter. The remedy for this 
situation lies in awakening school officials to the 





Wisconsin 


Ohio State 


western 










setiousness of the problem of engaging teachers 
with greater experience and then retaining 
them over a longer period of years. This prob- 
lem can be solved only by paying better salaries 
and by improving teaching and living conditions 
to the point where the teacher will be satisfied 
to live and work in a small school in a small 
town. 


MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 60) 
100ms. The boys’ department has a_ basket- 
locker combination system. In the girls’ shower 
room there are four private dressing rooms 
around each shower. 

The bowl-shaped auditorium has a seating 
capacity of 1,290. It has a picture booth, with 
a spotlight, a projection machine and a fully 
equipped theatrical stage. The design and 
finish of the room are dignified and useful and 
the acoustical properties are very good. Pro- 
vision has been made for the future installation 


| 
| 


A SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR 


MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOQL, MIAMI, FLA. 
Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, Miami, Fla. 


G7) 1 4 
the Bi Ten, 
are now ~users of 


Knockdown Bleachers 


Send for The Knockdown Bleacher 
Booklet, which gives you full infor- 
mation on estimating and ordering 
seats for your crowds. 


DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE 





of a pipe organ. Auditorium dressing rooms are 
not used frequently in high schools, but when 
they are needed, large ones are required. To 
cut down the cost, five standard classrooms 
have been located adjacent to the stage, and 
these can be used as dressing rooms when neces- 
sary. ’ 
Some of the special features in the high- 
school plant are a three-room apartment for the 
custodian, a first-aid clinic, an office for the 
dean of boys, and an office for the dean of girls; 
wide, spacious corridors; ample and _ con- 
veniently located stair exits; steel lockers re- 
cessed in the corridor wall adjacent to the home 
room for each student and teacher. The electric 
equipment includes a complete program-clock 
system, telephones, fire horns, corridors, and 
playground gongs. Efficiency lighting has been 
installed throughout as the building is also used 
for evening classes. 
(Concluded on Page 120) 
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The Improved Durabi 


VER since the Durabilt Steel Locker first 

made its appearance in the fall of 1921 
there has been an ever-increasing demand for 
this quality product. 


Even though our plant operated both day 
and night for a period of several years we 
found ourselves unable, at times, to supply the 
needs of those who were anxious to obtain 
Durabilt Lockers. 


While we have always been proud of the 
service rendered our customers, we have re- 
cently completed additions to our factory, 
which have enabled us to increase our output 
materially and at the same time further im- 
prove our service. 


Not only have we increased our capacity and 
improved our service, but as a result of hun- 
dreds of tests and experiments many refine- 
ments have been added to our product which 
make it possible for us;to truthfully say in 
making announcement of this new locker that— 


“The Improved Durabilt 
Locker has no Equal!”’ 


It has constantly been our desire to produce 
a locker which excelled in every respect and 
yet sold at such a reasonable price that it would 
be false economy for anyone in need of locker 
storage facilities to equip their buildings with 
any but Durabilt Steel Lockers. 

A careful study of the list of outstanding fea- 
tures of Durabilt as described on the adjoining 


page will be sufficient to convince anyone 


that— 


Durabilt is Positively 
the Greatest Locker Value 
on the Market Today 


Don’t fail to see a sample of this new locker 
before you buy—Compare it with others and 
see for yourself that the Improved Durabilt 
Locker is in a class by itself and is all we claim 
for it. 

Naturally it is impossible for us to adequate- 
ly describe this wonderful locker in a two-page 
ad, so we have prepared a comprehensive 
folder, No. 6000, which illustrates it fully. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER 
COMPANY 


400 Arnold Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 





Adjustable Front Feet 


Let Construction-Not Pri 
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vill ocker Has No Equal! 


Outstanding 
Construction Features 


i—Rigid Door Frame.—1” x 1” x 4%” hard steel angle uprights. 
114.” x %” No. 14 gauge formed steel channel cross members 
securely joined to uprights at each end by two ¥” counter- 
sunk head rivets, as riveting for this purpose is much 
stronger than welding. (Since the strength of any locker is 
dependent on the rigidity of the door frame, it will pay you 
to look into this point carefully when selecting your locker 
equipment. ) 

2—Scientifically Reinforced Door.—The illustrations of ‘‘Door 
Construction” and ‘“‘Top Construction” show full-length tub- 
ular reinforcements on vertical edges of door, also hemmed 
flanges as used on both top and bottom of door. (No danger 
of bottom flange of door being bent out of shape by stepping 
on it.) Corners of door are securely tied together by means 
of arc welding. 

3—Quiet Automatic Latching Device.—(No metal to metal con- 
tact when door is being closed.) This Patented, Tamper- 
proof Latching Device is Concealed inside the vertical tubular 
reinforcement of door. 

4—-Patented Stamped Steel (not cast) Straight-Lift Handle.— 
With curled grip which provides ample space for comfortable 
hand-hold. 

5—Padlocking Attachment with Rubber Silencers. —- Arranged 
for use of any standard padlock; and in addition, is 
designed with two rubber silencers so that noise is practi- 
cally eliminated when handle is raised or lowered. 

6—Reinforced, full looped (metal formed completely around 
pin), five-knuckle, Strap Hinge.—-Attached to door with two 
Binder Head bolts, permits door to open approximately 180 
degrees. Three each on single tier and double tier standard 
lockers. The hinges are riveted to the door frame directly 
opposite the lock fingers as this gives added security. Hinge 
pins are embedded in angle so they cannot be driven out, 
neither would the removing of hinge bolts make it possible 
to enter the locked locker without a key. 

7—“Safety” Type Ventilating Louvres.— (So designed as to 
prevent anyone injuring themselves on them.) Louvres 
are 414” wide, with ¥;”" opening and are 1%” apart, center 
to center. 

8—Reinforcing Plate under Hinge.—-(This is a No. 14 gauge 
plate welded to inside of door which serves as an added pro- 
tection against exceptionally rough treatment.) 

9—Improved Lock Fingers with Rubber Silencers — which re- 
duce noise from slamming of doors. 

10—Automatic Locking Bar Release. — (Closing of door auto- 
matically releases locking bar permitting it to quietly drop 
into locked position.) 

1l1—Lock is attached to inside of door, without exposed bolt heads, 
—which eliminates all opportunity of chiseling off bolts to 
gain access with malicious intent. 

12—All Coat Hooks attached with two screws— making it impos- 
sible to twist off by hand or remove without use of tools. 
Udylite Rust-proof Finish. 

13—Perfect Fitting Top and Erd Finishing Strips—-attached by 
means of concealed screws. (By far the neatest and most ai- 
tractive trim ever furnished for recessed locker installations.) 

14—Attractive Brass Number Plates.—- Each locker furnished 
with polished brass number plate with black filled depressed 
numbers 7%” high. Plates securely attached with split rivets 
(not screws) making stealing of them very difficult. 

15—Flush Bottom.—(Easily cleaned and built strong enough so 
that standing on Bottom will not injure it.) 

16—Adjustable Rear Legs.—(Very desirable for leveling up rear 
of lockers when floors are uneven.) 

17—Adjustable Front Feet.—(Permit anchoring and taking up 
of irregularities due to floor unevenness.) 

18—All Screws and Nuts rust-proofed by the Parker Process.— 
This precaution eliminates possibility of getting rust spots 
on clothing.) All outside screws are of the slotless binder 
head type. 

19—Binder Head Hinge Bolts with Knurl under Head. Two to 
each Hinge.— (Hold door securely and do not work loose in 
every-day use.) 

20—Curled Front Edge on Shelf.—(No danger of injury by chil- 
dren hanging on them.) 

2iI—Right Hand Swinging Doors.—Doors are hinged to swing to 
the Right (not left) as this is the logical way for right- 
handed people to open them. 

22—Attractive “Satin Texture” Enamel Finish. — Baked on at 
proper temperature to insure finest appearance and durabil- 
ity. (Will stand rigid hammer test without flaking.) All 
parts thoroughly cleaned before enamel is applied. 

23—Special Equipment.—In addition to standard equipment such 
special equipment as vertical partitions, coat rods, closed 
bases, drawers, umbrella racks, drip pans, mirrors, comb and 
brush trays, towel rods, golf ball trays, golf bag chains, 
chapeau hooks, sword clips, gun clips, ete., can be furnished 
to order. 





1p better built than Dambilt!” 


Prietermine Your Choice 
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Every School Can Afford 
“Van” Cafeteria 
Van Cafeterias are designed to meet any appro- 


priation. 


Schools of every size, small as well as 


large, can be equipped at a minimum of expense 
for the preparation of delicious, healthful food 


for students. 


Many schools that “could not afford” cafeterias when 
erected are now being fitted with Van Cafeterias—as a 
new and important addition to their activities. Consulta- 
tion with Van Engineers is without obligation on your 
part and assures the most authoritative information— 
comprehensive plans when desired —and the most endur- 


ing equipment obtainable. 


(Continued from Page 117) 
Eighteen hundred senior-high-school students 


moved into the building on February 14, 1928. 
It is expected that the building will be filled to 
maximum capacity very shortly. It is planned 
that 2,500 shall be the maximum enrollment for 
senior high schools in Dade county. 


Site 
PPPIURANGIN sia .55546 2 6 5458 oes 330 by 650 ft. 
Principal frontage. Reasaea ayes .605 ft. 
Building 
Re ea .Senior high school 
Classrooms > pec noon sees eee 70 
Commercial department nue eaediosianeness) il 


Laboratory rooms ....... Aucsipsvete 5 
hraey TORR TOON. 6 ois ek esis cesaces ] 
Library workroom bala acede 5 Asm ema ete 1 
OME OMIM fiijo fine ad,s PUN Sayer satires aa Sam 2 
Commercial-art room :.. ] 
Fine-arts room pre ] 
Public-speaking room... 1 
Muse TOM 2... t sss ] 





CAFETERIA KITCHEN 


Octobe: 


L. BARTH & CO., wwe 


¥2 COOPER SQUARE. NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO., CINCINNS ATI, “OHIO. Manufacturing Division 





a ee ] 
Book storage ... ] 
Matron’s room ; 1 
Nurse’s room ...... ] 
WS A ie-ainaieavsiaca.ess ] 
Pupils’ restroom ... ce 
Teachers’ PIII Fc Seed 2 Gli 7 ds dant wider en ac ] 
60 by 120 ft. 


Auditori ium 100 by 100 ft. 


Seating capacity eee eee (sine 8 Mee ae 
Gymnasium.......... .62 by 90 ft. 
ke PETET ESTEE ee Te 450 
IN 6 oa 6.445546 564 50 by 120 ft. 
Seating capacity meslvevorg wile eis spears ie 600 
Design and Construc tion “Materials 
BUMODEIGE GQOGIN0 65.5666 ce cae ew ses Early Sicilian 
with Norman influence 
MIMUGEIO? TROND 6cisiiandsdcansiassauoe Stucco 
Exterior trim. Lene -. Artificial stone 
Construction material. rut aatna eee Hollow tile and 
reinforced concrete and steel 
Corridor and stair finish............... Tile floors 


Classroom finish. ..Wood floors and plastered walls 


MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 





BOGUT TBsisg ce Shae we 
Cement floor with plaster 
Gymnasium finish............. Special wo 


Finish of toilet rooms. .Tile floors and wai 


Mechanical Equipment 


Type of heating and ventilation......... 
Heating of auditor 


Electrical equipment ................... ( 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 

Pupil capacity of building.............. 

Number of pupil stations...........70 el 


CON CL MOMIGHIE. iia es es cisaeensetas $1 
including archit 
Cost of equipment... -_ 
BOCA OHO. is ecceiis. serait cavers or ae Aa 
Cost per cu. ft... 
Cost per pupil... 
Total cost per pupil... 
Date contract awarded.... 
Date construction started... 
Date construction completed. . . 


. February 
.Februse 
.Februa 


~ 
aie SY CL iN 


a 


42 
, 


~» 
-” 


CAFETERIA DINING ROOM 
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Steel Shelving... 
Lockers... Cabinets... 
Counters... Steelart 
Folding Tables and 
Chairs... General 
Steel Storage Equip- 
ment and Steel Furni- 
ture. The Lyon name 
and trade mark attest 
the strength, finish, 
usefulness and dura- 
bility of Lyon Steel 
Products 


vith plastered walls 
Special wood floors 
ors and wainscoting 


pment 
Be csi daewes os 

of auditorium only 
Resear es Complete 
upacity 








68 66, 66 OO 


ding architect’s fees 
..... +. $150,000 

. . $1,450,000 
.......80 cents 
oer 

i5 ide on 04a 
_. February 24, 1927 
_....February, 1927 
..February, 1928 


Two steel lockers—Lyon and 
Durand—have long been favor- 
ites with school boards and their 

architects. And the manufactur- 
ers of Lyon and Durand lockers 
have long been noted for serv- 









upon which to draw. . . Both 

Lyon and Durand-ty pe Lyon Steel 
Lockers are made in several 
forms—single tier and double 
tier, corridor and gymnasium 
styles—enough variety to meet 















ices rendered in the planning of every school requirement... 


locker installations. Now these Write us about your locker needs. 
lockers are made by one com- Our service covers the nation. 
pany —a union of the two older We will give you complete infor- 
companies. You and your archi- mation about the enlarged line 
and gladly will co-operate with 
your architect on locker plans 


for new or for refitted buildings. 


tects today have a stronger 
company back of the locker you 
prefer and an enlarged service 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 





Successor to 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. LYON METALLIC MEG. CO, 
Chicago Heights, Il. Aurora, Ill. 
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RITE for colored circular showing the Siebert Cafeteria 
counter—a sectional counter shipped knocked-down 
and set up with screw-driver and a pair of pliers. Practically 
any panelling material desired. No installing trouble. 


Sold exclusively by SANI PRODUCTS CO., North Chicago, Il. 


Selling Organization for Sani Metal and Sani Onyz 


Soret 


~ COMPLETE FOOD AND DRINK EQUIPMENT 
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THE STARKWEATHER ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
(Concluded from Page 63) 

Inclosing the power plant within the school 
makes possible a presentable rear elevation. The 
power plant itself is very compact. To get head 
room and convenient handling of coal, the boiler 
room is lowered about six feet below the main 
floor. Toilets and a small bookroom extend 
over the fan room. Other than this, the build- 
ing has no basement space. The central loca- 
tion of the plant is both convenient and econom- 
ical, and the use of low-pressure boilers pre- 
vents any possible danger from explosion. 

Throughout the work, the cost of upkeep has 
been carefully considered. The attractive 
sloping roof provides a recirculating chamber 
for use in warming up the building on cold 
winter mornings. This saving alone justified 
the extra cost, as compared with the usual flat 
roof. The gain in appearance is very apparent. 
Stone has been sparingly but effectively used. 

The heating system is the split system, with 
air filtration, humidification, and automatic 
temperature control. Indicators in the princi- 
pal’s office show the operation of fans and re- 
circulating devices. Chime signals eliminate 
the usual nerve-racking bells. Telechron clocks 
are provided with an automatic reset device. 
All materials are the best available. Strictly 
fireproof construction of the most permanent 
character has been used throughout the build- 
ing. An excellent quality of face brick was 
used with Indiana limestone trimming. Oak 
interior finish was used throughout. The build- 
ing, including architect’s fees and equipment, 
cost $146,015. The equipment was purchased 
through the architect’s office. 

The board of education took a personal in- 
terest in the work and gave cooperation that 
meant a great deal to the success of the build- 
ing. The members of the board included J. W. 


Henderson, president; Mrs. Ada Murray, sec- 
retary; F. J. Pierce, treasurer; C. H. Bennett, 
and Wm. Sutherland. To the superintendent of 
schools, Mr. George A. Smith, the architects 
gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness for 
his able direction in developing the school plan. 
The cordial cooperation of the superintendent 
and the board of education is something of 
which Plymouth may well be proud. 

Mr. Ralph Calder of the architect’s staff is 
1esponsible for the design of the building. The 
architects were Maleomson & Higginbotham of 
Detroit, and the general contractors were the 
Townsend-Dailey Company of Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Messrs. Sternfels and Brown of Detroit were 
the consulting and designing engineers for the 
mechanical and electrical installation. 

The building was ready for occupancy within 
one year of the selection of the architects. 

Details of the plan and construction are as 
follows: 

Construction Data 


Date WidS POCGIVOd:... ... 62506 ccccsccs Feb. 28, 1927 
Date contract awarded............ March, 1, 1927 
Date construction started.......... March 7, 1927 
Date construction completed........ Sept. 17, 1927 
Be OD 85 65.5 055 cas hs eve einaea Sept. 12, 1927 
Site 
i ee eee re 165 by 250 ft. 
PUMNCURE TUOMERMO oo ccs ccc cccvscseviess 165 ft. 
Building 
Me RCo a oe ee ee ee ee ee Elementary 
Number of Rooms: 
Ne NNEEE 855.013.605.541 G.g weed oes 13 
CE Maes ese ea SRO ONS EAE ee eke ee eas ] 
Se rere rere ire ere Tiree ree ] 
MN 1/55/9014 4. 3 4 Are Wea SY Wd TORT Savers ie 1 
eee a eee re eee ] 
EN Tare NP 0s ssa Sew Re Ras ] 
Auditorium-gymnasium............... 32 by 46 ft. 
NE GN i needs Kee cere sive rnateeeees 140 
Design and Construction Materials 
SUMCOR RUN CUNME  o)5. 50026 508%. 6649 s:050 Modern American 
PU DUN So vececccccgusaescnceecswas Brick 
MOOTOOS CPTI. o vcccsccecsescvsessvsves Stone 
Construction material......... Reinforced concrete 


Corridor and stair finish............ Plaster walls, 
linoleum floors, and terrazzo treads and risers 
Classroom finish..... Wood floors and plaster walls 
AUGIOTIOM TMIGN 66660 ic cccaieese Glazed brick 
FVMNAAU: DIEM 6.6.6.5 os isis cosas sees Glazed brick 
Pitas GE GOUGH COOMIE s 65.655 bia wswcaneeaee% ees 


‘vo aia es wate ea Terrazzo floor and plaster walls 
Mechanical Equipment 
ype of heat and ventilation... .......6ss00 


TEMPCPALULG COMUGL <... 5.0.6 0005650 8000000d Automatic 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 

Pupil capacity of building............. 560 

Ce Ge Na 6 eo ius ce ceavadeaacs $139,269.10 

WOONG GL GOMIOMNOUNG. «55k 6 sec scscweseees 6,767.00 

i 

W080 POP CEG TOGE. 45.5 0.0c0 ed ces cakes ce 35 cents 


OG: OE Ne 5509. shes. diaune.c dre As ARON $260.77 


STANDARDS FOR ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOMS 


(Continued from Page 65) 
Coatrooms shall be separate from the classroom, 


except where the classroom is ventilated through the 
coatroom. They should be heated. 

Coatroom doors shall open into the classroom. 
In addition to required doors, others may lead to 
the halls or vestibule. 

Coatrooms should be at least 5 ft. wide and 
should be well supplied with hooks (one hook for 
each pupil, which shall be long enough to allow 
the wraps to hang clear of the wall), and shelves 
which can be reached easily by the small pupils. 

Coatrooms may be made 4% ft. wide if two doors 
are provided—entrance, and exit. 

Wardrobes may be substituted for coatrooms in 
school buildings where inside toilets (q.v.) are pro- 
vided. 

When wardrobes are placed in the classroom, all 
classroom ventilation shall be made through the 
wardrobes. Vent stacks shall be of sufficient size 
to ventilate both the classroom and wardrobe. Sep- 
arate vent stacks of ample size must be provided 
in wardrobes if the main flues cannot be carried 
through the wardrobes. 

Sliding or roll doors shall be placed on every 
section of the wardrobe and shall be provided with 
a check which shall not allow the doors to come 
nearer than 6 in. to the floor. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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BERLOY 


FIRST IN LOCKER VALUES 



























Installation of “Berloy recessed and sloping top lockers at Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 


ue In Berloy lockers you will find the highest type of engineering. 








ls, From the rust-proof bolts and nuts, through sturdy five-loop 
is hinges, cold rolled-steel handles, flanged backs, bottoms and 
* shelves, rigid frame and reinforced doors—the Berloy locker 
ck represents the utmost in structural stamina and sound engi- 
. neering principles. 
8 

In the Berloy line can be found a size, style, and type of locker 
a for every purpose—a locker to meet your demand for the finest 
tic construction and the maximum utility. 

; ; Berloy Locker Specialists have planned effi- 

60 If you are in the market for lockers or expect to be—clip the cient ‘school installations in all parts of the 
10 coupon. With no obligation on your part we will send literature. eine, Celis ae Geet on eal ince 
00 
10 
its 
71 
m, 
the 
ym. 
to 
7 THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
for CANTON, OHIO 
low 
ves 


ors 


in 


ener BERLOY 
Atlanta Indianapolis New York 












The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


Please send literature descriptive of your 























Boston Jacksonville Philadelphia locker equipment for schools. 
the Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh 
31Ze Cincinnati LongIslandCity Roanoke ||  #=ween=se=s@qew 5 .& © @ePeawm woewse wom | Name ...- ccc ccc cece nce e eee eneeeeeees 
ep- Columbus _ Los Angeles Rochester S i EEL E UIPMEN I 
ded Dallas Milwaukee San Antonio |} Ot & Seti Est JUSS LVERsL YB il Position 0.00... cee cece e ee ees 
ied Detroit Minneapolis ee a A I iki vei dikcvhcevcdsndcaseccccca 
Hartford Montreal Seattle C 
Houston Newark, N. J. St. Louis FOR S HOOLS 
ery Toronto 
rith 





Export Dept.,516 W. 25th St., New York City 
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Ts ese washable shades 
last twice as long 





PUBLIC SCHOOL 11, YONKERS, N. Y. 


VERY school board operating on a close budget must 
strive to cut replacement costs. Short-lived articles 
have no place in any school building.’ 


In window shades, for instance, school boards everywhere 
insist on genuine du Pont Tontine—because they know it 
will wear twice as long. 


Du Pont Tontine is made by a unique new process of 
pyroxylin impregnation with the same basic material that 
makes du Pont Duco, the famous pyroxylin finish, so 
enduring. 


Tontine has no filler to fall out, check or crack. It with- 
stands the scuffs and hard abuse ever present in school work. 


Tontine is waterproof and when the shades are soiled, 
they can be taken down and scrubbed—put up again season 
after season. 


To assure yourself of maximum shade service and satis- 
faction, ask your dealer to mount your du Pont TON- 
TINE Shades on the companion product—TONTINE 
Rollers. 


Write us for full details—how Tontine cuts replacement 
costs. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc.,. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





TONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE | 
WINDOW SHADE 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Desk A-23, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me samples and full information about Tontine, 
the washable window shade. 


eee 


Address . 











Anchor Fences combine 
exceptional strength 
and pleasing appearance 


because of the 4 exclusive 
Anchor Fence Features 






N THE gates—in the posts—in 

the anchorage — exclusive fea- 
tures of construction make Anchor 
Fences stronger to permanently re- 4 
sist strain . more graceful to 
harmonize with well-kept school 
property. 
(1) Anchor-Weld Wire Gates with 
frame of square tubular steel, weld- \, 
ed at the corners, are the strongest 
made. No disfiguring diagonal 
braces needed. 


(2) U-Bar Line Posts of High Car- 
bon Steel are 50% stronger than 
other posts — size for size and 
weight for weight. 


(3) Drive-Anchorage holds Anchor 
Fence posts firm and true—perma- 
nent alignment is insured. 





x ¥ 
Anchor-Weld 
Wire Gate 


(4) Square Terminal Posts are 
graceful — stronger — more protec- 
tive. No fabric-holding bands to 
provide a foothold for climbing. 


Ask a local Anchor Fencing Spe- 
cialist to explain the low cost-per- 
year service of Anchor Fences. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CoO. 


Eastern Ave. and 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston, Charlotte; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Indianapolis; Los 
Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport. 






6% Drive- 
Anchorage 
\ 


NCHOR 


“Fences 


A NATION-WIDE FENCING SERVICE 


Representatives in other principal cities 
Consult telephone directory 


/\ 
( 
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Detroit 





Atlas 


Portable Bleacher Seats 





THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE FOLLOWING VITAL POINTS IS EXCLUSIVE WITH DETROIT ATLAS. 


Lowest Average Yearly Cost—No Upkeep 


STRONG-SAFE-GOOD LOOKING 


OCCUPYING LEAST SPACE IN STORAGE. 
MOST 


SPEED AND EASE OF ERECTING — 
DISMANTLING AND TRANSPORTING. 


FREEDOM FROM FREQUENT 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 





EVERY SECTION AN INDEPENDENT UNIT WITH 4-STRINGERS. 
STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 


Level Seat 
Boards 





ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 


MALLEABLE SEAT AND FOOT BOARD IRONS 


No Overlapping 


STRADDLE STRINGER AND BOLT THROUGH. 





Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. Please send booklet and 
quote us on: 


ee rer se BOGUONE oie citccccs TARTU 6 cccctevccsaccme 


| Serer TT ee errr eT eT er Ter eT eer rere re 


NN 555-5 bb oss Rk tae ede ad Od 4 Oke AR OR aR ee ae 





PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 


H. C. MOWER CO. 


210 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











(Continued from Page 122) 

Not more than two rows of hooks should be pro- 
vided in each section. 

Individual sections, 7% by 10 in., for wraps with 
shelf above and umbrella and overshoe racks are 
recommended.—Pa., 1917, III, 9, 10. 

Utah. For elementary schools, one wardrobe or 
cloakroom must be provided for each classroom and 
adjacent to the classroom it serves. Wardrobes 
may be located in the corridor or in the classroom. 
Wardrobes shall have the doors provided with open- 
ings or louvres for ventilation or other equal ven- 
tilation shall be provided.—Utah, Chap. II. 

Virginia. All rooms accommodating elementary 
grades shall be provided with a wardrobe or cloak- 
room containing two shelves, opening directly into 
the classroom with adequate provision for venti- 
lating such wardrobe or cloakroom and with no 
connection from wardrobe or cloakroom to corri- 
dor.—Va., 1928, XI (a). 


A. Area of Windows 

Connecticut. The glass area shall be not less 
than one fifth of the floor area of the classroom.— 
Conn., 1926, See. 951. 

Delaware. The ratio of actual window area to 
floor area shall not be less than 20 per cent.— 
Del., 1927, p. 20. 

Minnesota, The glass area of all windows of 
elementary schoolrooms shall equal one fifth of the 
floor area of the room. 

Nebraska. The window area should be equivalent 
to one fifth of floor area.—Nebr., 1927, p. 27. 

Utah. In classrooms there shall be at least 1 
sq. ft. of glass area for every 6 sq. ft. of floor area 
if the room is lighted from the left side only. If 
lighted from the rear as well as from the left, the 
glass area shall be at least one fifth of the floor 
area.—Utah, 1927, Chap. II. 

Virginia. The total net glass area must be not 
less than one fifth of the total floor area. If trees 
or buildings are located near the proposed building, 
the direct light from the sky shall be unobstructed 
above a line drawn from the window stool, forming 


an angle of 25 degrees with the horizon.—Va., 1928, 
IX (} 








Wyoming. Glass area one sixth of floor space. 
Wyo., 1921, p. 5: 

B. Artificial Lighting 

Delaware. Electric wiring shall be installed ac- 
cording to the rules of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Semidirect fixtures shall be installed 
with an illumination of 5-ft. candles on the working 
planes of the desks or tables without objectionable 
glare or shadows.—Del., 1927, p. 23. 

Minnesota. All wires, fittings, materials, instal- 
lation, and construction work shall conform to the 
latest requirements of the National Electric Code. 
—Minn., 1928, See. 88. 

Wisconsin. Each classroom of standard size, (32 
ft. long by 23 ft. wide) shall be equipped with at 
least 6 artificial lighting units symmetrically 
spaced. Where electric service is available at least 
one circuit of 15 amp. capacity shall be supplied 
to each standard classroom. — Wis., 1925, Order 
5620. 

7. ILLUMINATION 
A. Location of Windows 

Connecticut. Windows should be arranged to 
atford unilateral lighting in the long side of the 
room. Head of window should not be more than 
12 in. below the ceiling and sill not less than 36 in. 
above floor.—Conn., 1926, Sec. 951. 

Delaware. Windows shall be placed on the long 
axis of the room. Light shall come over the left 
shoulder of the children as they are seated. At the 
front end of the window side of the classroom at 
least 5 ft., and not over 7 ft., of dead wall space 
shall be provided for elementary classrooms. The 
heads of windows shall be square and within 6 in. 
or less of the ceiling. No large mullions shall be 
used.—Del., 1927, p. 21. 

Minnesota. 1. Buildings shall be so placed that 
each room, except such as may be herein specified, 
shall receive sunlight during some part of the day. 
Laboratories, manual-training rooms, rooms for 
mechanical and free-hand drawing, and other rooms 
not continuously used for recitation and study, may 
be lighted from the north. Light from the east is 
most desirable. Light from the west holds second 
place. Light from the north as well as from the 


south should be avoided in schoolrooms, and study 
rooms. 

2. All rooms shall be lighted from one side only, 
whenever the width of the room does not exceed 
24 ft., except that workrooms, gymnasiums and 
other rooms not used as study rooms may be lighted 
from two sides. 

3. No window sill shall be less than 3 ft. from 
the floor in any elementary classroom. 

4. In elementary schoolrooms, the distance from 
the top of the window to the floor shall be not less 
than one half the width of the room, measured from 
the window to the opposite wall, except that rooms 
of greater width may be approved, provided that 
the glass area is adequate and the light is satisfac- 
torily distributed by means of skylights, or some 
equally efficient means.—Minn., 1928, Sec. 44. 

Nebraska. The light should come from the left 
or the left and the rear of the pupils after they are 
seated. The windows should be grouped on the left 
side and should extend almost to the ceiling. The 
distance from the floor should be 3 ft. or 3 ft. 6 in. 
The distance between the front wall and the first 
window should not be less than 6 ft. The rear 
light should be from small windows placed 6 ft. 
from the floor.—Nebr., 1927, 27, 28. 

Virginia. All schoolhouses shall provide for the 
admission of light from the left or in special cases 
from the left and rear of the pupils. Where prac- 
ticable the center of the windows should be off 
center of the classrooms with a distance of not less 
than 4 ft. from the partition at the teacher’s end 
of the room to the windows. The window at the 
rear of the classroom may come near the rear par- 
tition with little wall space. The window stools 
axcept in special cases shall be not less than 3 ft. 
2 in. nor more than 3 ft. 6 in. above the floor. There 
should be no transom bars to the windows. The 
mullions should not be over 3 in. wide except in 
special cases. All windows should be of the double- 
hung type or an approved modification: thereof, or 
if steel sash are used they shall be of the reversible 
hinged type ventilator, opening out at the top, the 
bottom ventilator opening in.—Va., 1928, IX, (a), 
(d), (e), (f). 
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PETERSON FURNITURE 


for Laboratory and Library 


is always dependable in quality— sturdy in construction 





Student’s Combination 


dents. 
room for the use of tools. 





L 5060 


Reading Table of improved construc- 
tion assuring absolute rigidity — legs 
equipped with cast brass sockets. 


Chemical and 
Agricultural Table: A dual-purpose Lab- 
oratory Table, will accommodate 16 stu- 
The open spaces provide ample 


building. 





L5130 
Charging Desk designed for the smaller 
library with all the necessary devices 
for the charging system. 


Each piece of equipment in a PETERSON IN- 
STALLATION is of modern design assembled 
by skilled craftsmen. 
and library furniture will last for the life of your 


PETERSON laboratory 


PETERSON 
SERVICE 


Many institutions have availed 
themselves of our floor plan- 
ning service as an aid in space 
utilization. Consult our experts 
now — before your school is 
under construction. It may 
Save many dollars in unneces- 
sary expense. 


Write for these catalogs: 


Laboratory Catalog No. 15-N 
Library Catalog No. 14-N 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, INC. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


Office and Factory 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Top of sash shall be not more than 1 ft. below 
ceiling,-the nearer the ceiling the better. Brick 
mullions between windows will not be approved 
except where necessary to carry out the architec- 
tural design or style—vVa., 1928, X (c), (d). 

Wyoming. Light from left side or left and rear; 
blinds for windows.—Wyoming, 1921, p. 5. 


8. BLACKBOARDS 
A. Area and Kind 

Delaware. Slate blackboards shall be used, placed 
on the front and on the right-hand walls of the 
room. ‘They shall be 4 ft. wide. 

Minnesota. Each elementary schoolroom must 
have at least 100 sq. ft. of substantial blackboard, 
preferably slate. Composition boards or slated 
walls, are, as a rule, unsatisfactory, and will be 
permitted only upon special request by the school 
board. The width of the blackboards should be not 
less than 42 in.—Minn., 1928, Sec. 19. 

Nebraska. Twenty lineal feet of blackboard is 
required. Slate is the best and cheapest in the end. 
A good composition board will be accepted. The 
board should be 3 ft. 6 in. wide.—Nebr., 1927, p. 33. 

New Jersey. All available space in the front of 
the schoolroom and on the right-hand side of pupils 
should be given to blackboards.—N. J., 1925, Sec. 14. 

New York. Natural black slate having a clear 
surface with what is known as hand-shaved, or 
rubbed, velvety smooth finish is the most satisfac- 
tory and permanent material for blackboards, Each 
classroom and recitation room should have black- 
boards on the walls in front of and on the right of 
the pupils, aggregating approximately 40 running 
feet for a 40-pupil room, and in proportion for 
smaller rooms. Blackboards should be provided 
for study halls, laboratories and other special 
rooms as may be required by the character of the 
work conducted in these rooms.—N., Y., 1925, p. 14. 

Pennsylvania. Not less than 80 sq. ft. of black- 
board shall be placed substantially upon the walls 
of each classroom. 

Blackboard should be not less than 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide. A 4-ft. width will prove to be more satisfac- 
tory and is suitable for accommodating all grades. 
Pa., 1917, III, 7 (a), (e). 





Virginia. Each classroom shall be provided with 
a minimum of 3 sq. ft. of blackboard per pupil. 
secured to the front and right side of the classroom. 
Width of blackboard 42 in.—Va., 1928, X (f). 

Wyoming. Blackboard at least 20 by 3 ft. 6 in.; 
material slate, hyloplate, or equivalent of latter — 
Wyo., 1921, p. 5. 


B. Height Above Floor 


Delaware. Height of chalk rail from floor: 
First and second grades............ 24 in. 
Third and fourth grades............ 26 in. 
Fifth and sixth grades............. 28 in. 
Seventh and eighth grades.......... 30 in. 

—Del., 1927, p. 20. 

Minnesota. The height of blackboards from the 


floor shall be, for primary rooms, not more than 24 
in.; for intermediate rooms, 26 to 28 in.; for gram- 
mar grades, not more than 30 in., except that the 
front board used mainly by the teacher may be 
from 30 to 32 in. from the floor.—Minn., 1928, 
Sec. 19. 

New York. Slate blackboards are produced and 
carried in stock in widths of 3 ft. 4 in.; 3 ft. 6 in.; 
and 4 ft. The width of 3 ft. 6 in. is recommended 
for general use. The proper height from the floor 
to the chalk trough is: 


pe on ee 24 in 
First, second, third grades.... .24 to 26 in. 
Fourth, fifth, sixth grades...... 28 to 30 in. 
Seventh, eighth grades............. 36 in. 


—N. Y., 1925, p. 14. 
Penns¥lvania. Blackboards shall be placed as 
follows: Primary rooms—the base of the board 
shall be not more than 21 in. above the floor. 
Elementary rooms—the base of the board shall 
be not more than 25 in. above the floor.—Pa., 1917, 
IIT, 7 (b), (1), (2). 


Utah. The height of chalk rails from floor shall 
be as follows: 
First to fourth grades.............. 26 in. 
Filth tO SiQth GrAGes..... 2.6 0c500 28 in. 


Seventh and eighth grades..........36 in. 
—Utah, 1927, Chap. II. 
Virginia. The height of chalk rail should be as 
follows: 


First and second grades............ 26 in. 
Third and fourth grades............28 in. 
Fifth to eighth grades.............31 in. 


—Va., 1928, X (f). 
9. COLOR OF WALLS AND CEILING 


Delaware. Color scheme: Walls light buff, very 
light cream, or light gray. Ceiling white or ex- 
tremely light cream. Dado brown.—Del., 1927, p. 20. 

Michigan. Tinted or painted walls are better 
than paper walls. In every case the colors should 
be light. The ceiling should be of a lighter color 
than the walls. Colors should be selected from the 
following combinations: 

1. Side wall—cream 

Ceiling—ivory 
2. Side wall—silver gray 
Ceiling—pearl gray 
3. Side wall—buff stone 
Ceiling—cream 
—Mich., 1923, p. 9. 

Minnesota. All walls should be of a light color, 
but not white. A light gray or light tan are the 
most suitable colors for schoolroom walls. In all 
eases the ceiling shall be ivory white or cream, to 
facilitate the reflection of light.— Minn., 1928, 
Sec. 45. 

Nebraska. The most popular combination is a 
cream color for the ceiling and tan for the walls 
or cream for the ceiling and pale green for the 
walls.—Nebr., 1927, p. 28. 

North Dakota. The walls should be a light color, 
but not white. A light gray, light tan, chrome 
yellow or light olive green are the most hygienic 
colors for schoolroom walls. In each case the ceil- 
ing should be a lighter tint than that of the wall; 
with tan walls, a cream ceiling; with gray walls, 
a pearl ceiling.—N. Dak., 1926, p. 12. 


10. SHADES 
Delaware. Shades—ecru.—Del., 1927, p. 20. 
Minnesota. Translucent shades shall be used for 
controlling light. Rooms in which it is desirable 
to exclude all light may, in addition, be equipped 
with opaque shades. Care should be taken to have 


(Concluded on Page 128) 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


This is the H-W Eclipse 
Adjustable Desk Set, a strong 
and easily adjusted unit built 


The H-W line of Scheol 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


for service. 





A SIMPLE, YET POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT! 


ERE is a strong, rigid school desk with a wide range adjustment that is simple, 
yet positive. The wedge-chair adjustment and the vise-clamp adjustment for 
the desk cannot possibly loosen or work down. If you are looking for a strong, easily 
adjusted desk with nothing to break, get out of order, or cause you trouble, this 
Heywood-Wakefield Eclipse Adjustable desk set will fill your requirements. 
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More than 10,000 sets of this type are in use in the Panama Canal Zone and 

over 50,000 in the city of Boston alone. Surely such tremendous and continued 

orders amply prove that this Heywood-Wakefield desk is built 

to serve long and satisfactorily. May we tell you more 
about it? 





The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


| * 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, Californie 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 


Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 


Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 


Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 
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43,000 SHELDON HOME MAKING 
TABLES 


PURCHASED 


The center pedestal design, the convenient 
locker systems, the silent, comfortable, Eff- 
ciency-Chairs, the 14-inch lacquered maple 
tops, the durable bolt reenforced construc- 
tion, the attractive enduring finish; the sani- 
tary, nonabsorbent, resilient Plastic Enamel 
Cooking Table tops, the efficient vitreous 
enameled stoves . . . these are some of the 
features that have made Sheldon Home Mak- 
ing Tabies the choice of thousands of schools 
the country over. 


Send for Literature concerning our complete line 
of Domestic Science and Domestic Art Furniture. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 





LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





(Concluded from Page 126) 
color of shades harmonize with the color of the 
walls.—Minn., 1928, Sec. 45. 
11. LIBRARY 

Minnesota. An ungraded elementary-school build- 
ing shall contain a library—Minn., 1928, See. 7. 

A graded elementary-school building shall con- 
tain a library.—Minn., 1928, Sec. 8. 

Utah. Buildings should be provided with a li- 
brary room or bookroom. When this room is used 
for community purposes, it should be provided with 
access from the outside or entrance from the vesti- 
bule.—Utah, 1927, Chap. II. 

12. MISCELLANEOUS 

Delaware. A cork bulletin board 4 by 4 ft. shall 
be placed in each room.—Del., 1927, p. 20. 

Utah. A teacher’s closet and bookease shall be 
provided in each classroom. 

All rooms that may be definitely assigned to the 
elementary grades should be provided with suitable 
tacking or pinning space——Utah, 1927, Chap. II. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR A SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 96) 

holidays. Other holidays shall be such as may be 
declared by the board. 
X. Auditorium 

1. Since the state law prescribes that “boards 
of school trustees may grant the use of school build- 
ings or grounds for public, literary, scientific, 
recreational, or educational meetings, or for the 
discussion of matters of general or public interest 
upon such terms and conditions as said board may 
deem proper; provided, however, that said use shall 
not be inconsistent with the use of said buildings 
or grounds for school purposes, nor interfere with 
the regular conduct of schoolwork, nor be granted 
in ‘such a manner as to constitute a monopoly for 
the benefit of any person or organization; and pro- 
vided, further, that no privilege of using said build- 
ings or grounds shall be granted for a period ex- 
ceeding one year, such privilege being renewable 
and revokable in the discretion of the board at any 
time,” the board may permit the use of the school 
building by the public on application to the board. 
Unless meetings are not entirely for the discussion 
of public and community problems, the board may 
prescribe a fee to cover cost of janitor service, heat 


and light. 





XJ. Miscellaneous 

1, All employees of this district are insured by 
the district in the state-compensation-insurance 
fund against accidents or injuries received while on 
duty, consequently whenever an employee of the 
board is injured, a report of this accident may he 
made immediately to the principal so that he may 
report it to the state-compensation-insurance fund. 

2. Pupils are not insured under this fund, and 
the board assumes no responsibility for injuries to 
students unless injuries shall be caused by negli- 
gence on the part of the board. <A pupil who uses 
a power grinder or any welding apparatus shall 
wear goggles provided by the board. All power 
machinery shall be properly guarded. 

3. Agents are prohibited to solicit or offer for 
sale any sample stocks on the school premises. 
Representatives of textbooks, publications, and 
school-furnishing-supply houses are in general ex- 
empt from these prohibitions. 


INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 
(Concluded from Page 68) 


hence, but it does seem to us that it is hardly 
likely that they will be any less favorable than 
they are at the present.” 

The high bond issue reported in August sold 
for 6.23 per cent, and the low issue for 4.04 per 
cent. August is the first month, for a long 
time, in which no issue was reported sold for 
less than 4 per cent. The lowest interest rate 
reported was in Illinois, and the highest was 
in Florida. The state indexes did not change 
relative positions to any great degree. Florida 
still has the highest state index, and Massachu- 
setts the lowest. The Florida index for August 
was well above 6 per cent, and Massachusetts 
was slightly above 4 per cent. 

The total amount of school bonds sold during 
August was $8,149,525. This is the smallest 
amount sold in any month, for many months. 
The July sales of $15,600,000 were small, but 
August sales are only about one half of the 
sales in July. The number of sales dropped, 
but not to as great a degree as the total sales. 
This means that the average sale was smaller, 
and indicates that the larger cities which follow 








the market more closely have decided not to sell 
tonds at this time. 

Table IV shows the rise in interest rates on 
long-term Federal government bonds during the 
past few months. The final rate for July is 
higher than the rate for any month during the 
past twelve months, and the preliminary caleu- 
lation for August is slightly higher. It will be 
recalled that our school-bond index is higher 
for August than for any month during the past 
twelve months. 

Table V shows that stock prices are back up 
to the high level of May, and that the price 
of bonds is still well under the year’s high. As 
low bond prices mean high interest yields, it is 
evident that the yield to the investors on bonds 
is somewhat higher than it was. The yield in 
March was 4.37 per cent; the estimate for Sep- 
tember is 4.53 per cent. 

Table VI shows that commodity prices are 
still rising and have reached a high point for 
the past twelve months. The cost of building 
material continues to rise even more rapidly 
than the price of all commodities. The price 
of buildings should be considered in deciding 
when to issue school bonds. 


—Dr. L. W. Smith, superintendent of the town- 
ship schools of Joliet, recently became superintend- 
ent of schools at Berkeley, Calif., to succeed Dr. 
H. B. Wilson. 

-—Mr. Raymond E, Pinkham, formerly principal 
of the junior high school at West Orange, N. J., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Wee- 
hawken. Mr. Raymond E. Hearn has been made 
acting principal of the West Orange school, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pinkham. 

—Mr. Lewis C. Tidball, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Wyoming, recently attended the summer 
session of the University of Washington, where he 
completed advanced work for a doctor’s degree. 

—Mr. L. A. Packard has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Port Huron, Mich., to suc- 
ceed H. A. Davis, who has resigned to enter busi- 
ness. 
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va Full, 3 Specially Adapted 

ce a for SCHOOL USE 
Weber Costello 

MAPS and GLOBES 


Wine a half century of experience 
and an equipment unequalled any- 
where—Weber Costello in the manufac. 
tureofGlobes and Maps havealways given 
every consideration to their practical use 
fulness in schools—and have added 
every accessory to improve their class- 
room service. ' 


Weber Costello Globes today enjoy a 
reputation that makes them thestandard 
of comparison. The Globe Maps are edited 
and published by G. W. Bacon & Co. of 
London—publishers with an interna- 
tional reputation. Lithographed in non- 
fading colors, the political divisions are 
clear—easily and comprehensively dis- 
tinguished. These Globes are unexcelled 
in mechanical construction, accurate 
and modern in every respect. 
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Designed to meet all new demands and 
to fulfill every requirement of educator 
and pupil, sufficient information is in- 
cluded on these Globes to enable intelli- 
gent demonstration of the subject—yet 
simovlified to the extent that they arenot 
confusing to pupil or teacher. 
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The Bacon Standard and the Bacon Semi 

Contour Series of Political Wall Maps 

are outstanding among maps in the Geo- 

graphic field. Edited and produced under 

the direction of Map experts collabora- 
\ ting with eminent educators, they fulfill 
\\. exactly the requirements of the modern 
ree teaching system. 
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places of significance in a manner read 
easily by the class. Colors are distinct 
and attractive, lending clarity to the Maps 
and stimulating interest in Map study. 
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LATA AUN S Bacon Standard Maps are essentially 

, political in their nature, showing all 
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Bacon Semi Contour Maps combine the 
important political facts with the neces- 
sary physical features. They are ade. 
quately complete, yet clarity is retained 
so that they are not confusing. Tne col. 
ors correspond to the international 
scheme of contour coloring. These fine 
Maps provide an efficient, economical 
teaching aid. 


Send for our illustrated Catalog No. A10. 
It gives you full details and illustrates 
Weber Costello Company Maps 
and Globes produced tor every 
schoolroom need. 
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Weber Costello 


Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Makers of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard + Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Globes «+ Maps + Erasers + Crayons 
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PORTABLE TYPE— PRICE $40.00 


many years. 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Why not rid your school of this unhealthy and unpleasant 
job? Install a Little Giant Eraser Cleaner. It is simple and 
easy to operate. Simply connect to any light socket, pass the 
erasers over the revolving brush, and the chalk dust is drawn 
by suction into a dustproof bag. The Little Giant cleans 750 
erasers per hour and is built to keep on cleaning them for 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
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of the entire class. 


James Lynn Company 
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Why Breathe Chalk Dust? 


Do you still clean your erasers the old way — by beating 
them? You know that this method is injurious to the health 
of the teacher, pupil, janitor or whoever the job falls to. The 
flying chalk dust dries up the throat, smarts the eyes, and 
makes you feel dusty, dirty, grimy, and sick. No one can pos- 
sibly enjoy work that is so disagreeable. Clean erasers mean 
clean blackboards. And clean blackboards improve the morale 


STATIONARY TYPE — PRICE $32.50 


Chicago, Ill. 
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STATE STATUTE BARS NEW YORK CITY 
TEACHERS’ INJURY CLAIMS 

Teachers of New York City who sustained in- 
juries while in the performance of school duties 
more than six years ago, have no claims to payment 
of expenses incident thereto to be paid by the board 
of education, according to city and school officials. 

The opinion was expressed both by the corpora- 
tion counsel and the board of estimate that the 
state statute would bar all claimants from collect- 
ing whose claims date prior to six years ago. With 
the exception of seven of the claims figuring in the 
litigation by the federation of teachers’ associations, 
all of the other claims are null and void under the 
statute, which outlaws claims dating back more 
than six years. 

The total claims for injuries sustained in the 
course of duty are estimated to reach 20, and the 
amount of the claims at less than $3,000. In the 
past, the board of education has accepted the claims, 
examined the facts of the cases, and upon approval 
has sent them to the board of estimate. Thus, no 
record of the exact number has been kept other than 
filing of them as they were made. 

Recently, a new policy has been adopted and a 
sort of claims division created in the office of the 
auditor of the board. All claims are accepted by 
the board of superintendents and are referred to the 
auditor. The auditor investigates them, tables 
them, and refers the cases to the corporation coun- 
sel for an opinion upon their validity. If a favor- 
able decision is received from the legal department, 
the claim is presented to the board for approval 
and transmitted to the board of estimate for ratifi- 
cation and payment. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—Commissioner Charles H. Elliott of New Jersey 
has reported to the state board of education that 
1,146 of 1,519 applicants for admission to the nor- 
mal schools passed the May examinations. He rec- 
ommended that the test be made more difficult so 
that more students will not be admitted to these 
schools than can be absorbed as teachers. His sug- 
gestion that the examination include American his- 
tory and an intelligence test was taken under 
advisement. 


~The Wisconsin state teachers’ retirement fund 
has suffered a loss through the failure of the Wis- 
consin Mortgage & Securities Company and the 
Bankers’ Joint Stock Land Bank of Milwaukee. 





Both these firms, in which the state retirement 
funds were in part invested, have been declared 
bankrupt, and while it appeared at first that the 
sum of $700,000 would be lost, it appears now that 
the loss will not exceed $150,000. The fund has 
a total of $15,000,000 invested in various types of 
securities, 

The basis of the liquidation of bonds to the 
amount of $175,000, which is the investment of the 
retirement fund in the Wisconsin Mortgage & Se- 
curities Company, has been arranged. The retire- 
ment fund to be paid immediately is 25 per cent 
of the sum, or $43,750 in cash and $87,500 in com- 
mon stock of the Farmers’ Sales Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, the company which has taken over the assets 
of the Wisconsin Mortgage & Securities Company. 

The terms on which the Bankers’ Joint Stock 
Land Bank settlement will be arranged have not 
been decided, but it is expected that even a larger 
proportionate cash payment on the bonds to the 
amount of about $300,000 held in that company will 
be realized. The outlook for a favorable initial 
cash payment on the bonds is good. 

—The school board of Fargo, N. Dak., has 
adopted new rules governing sick leaves for teach- 
ers. The rules, which were adopted upon the rec- 
ommendation of the teachers’ committee, are as 
follows: 

In the case of absence, due to personal illness, 
half pay up to the amount of 10 days’ full pay 
shall be allowed during each school year. Teachers 
who have been with the Fargo system for more than 
five years shall be credited with unused portions 
of their absence allowance for the five years imme- 
diately preceding. This shall then become available 
if needed on the half-pay ratio. 

In case of death in the immediate family of the 
teacher, three full days’ pay shall be allowed and 
if the funeral is outside the city two additional 
days may be allowed for traveling. Absence on 
account of death will not be deducted from the per- 
sonal-illness allowance. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
—-The Louisiana legislature, at its last session 
passed a law which makes it mandatory to equalize 
the salaries of men and women engaged in teaching 
in the public schools of the state. Under the law, 
parish school boards are given four years in which 
to make the change, so that by October 1, 1932, 






there will no longer exist’ any discrimination be- 
cause of sex in the compensation of teachers in 
Louisiana. 

The law contains a provision which states “it 
is not the purpose of the law to require or direct 
the reduction of any salary or salary schedule at 
present in force.” 

—The Michigan Education Association is at 
present engaged in working out a new retirement 
fund system for the teachers of the state. A joint 
committee of representatives of state teachers’ or- 
ganizations is at work upon the preparation of a 
tentative retirement-fund law. A brief summary 
of the tentative plan has been submitted to the 
teachers of the state for their criticism. 

—Randolph, Mass. The school board has dis- 
continued a rule which required that resident stu- 
dents have one year's training in outside schools 
before being eligible for positions in the local school 
system, The change permits graduates of the nor- 
mal:school to enter the schools without outside ex- 
perience in schoolwork. 


Benld Adopts Salary Schedule 

Upon the recommendation of Supt. C. F. Burgess, 
the school board at Benld, Ill., has adopted a new 
salary schedule based upon normal and _ college 
training. Under the schedule, all grades from 1 to 
2 will be called the primary department, and teach- 
ers in these grades must have some experience, 
as well as one year’s work in a university, normal 
school, or college. Teachers in this group will begin 
at a minimum salary of $82 per month, and will 
advance at the rate of $5 per month for each year 
of service up to $95 at the end of a three-year 
period. In order to receive a salary of $100 a 
month, such teachers must have four years of 
teaching experience, or must have completed one 
year’s work in a normal school, private school, or 
university, with at least one term in primary work. 
The maximum salary for teachers of this group will 
be $105 per month. 

In the group covering grades 2 to 6A, teachers 
will begin at a minimum of $80, and will advance 
at the rate of $5 per month for each year of service 
up to $95 at the end of a four-year period. The 
maximum salary of $97.50 will be paid each teacher 
attaining the fifth year of consecutive service. 
Teachers of these grades in order to be promoted 
must have had four years’ experience, or must have 
completed a year’s work in a normal school. 
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‘500 Series Old Faithful’ 
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THE AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 
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Built to Last a 
Generation or more! 


To design properly and build well is the gov- 
erning idea behind the production of Ambler 
Fireproof Asbestos Schools. Every Ambler 
design must be as sound as a long-time Edu- 
cational investment before it is offered to the 
public. 


The result is high perfection. in both small 
details and in the building as a whole. Ambler 
schoolhouses attract the eve, satisfy the prac- 
tical educator, and appeal to the seasoned 
handler of community funds. 


For the school district that hesitates at the 
burdensome cost of a masonry structure, yet 
repudiates the flimsiness and fire hazards of 
a cheap wood makeshift, Ambler Schoolhouses 
provide a logical and sound alternative. 


There are one, two, four, and multi-room 
models for every educational requirement. 
Delivery is prompt and erection is quick. Let 
us present our new catalog which outlines all 
the facts for busy educators. Write for it 
today. 







































Write for this cat- 
alog, describing 
Ambler schools, 
gymnasiums, and 
churches. 


MBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cranston High School at Cranston, R. I. 
Architects, Wm. R. Walker & Son, Providence 


Where light, cheer- 


ful walls and woodwork 
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defy fingermarks! 


HIS splendid, modern high 

school at Cranston, R. L., 
has been endowed with lasting 
cleanliness and light. 

In the many parts of the 
interior where ordinary paint 
would constantly gather and 
hold dirt — smudges — finger- 
marks — Barreled Sunlight 
Gloss has given a lustrous enam- 
el finish easy to keep spotless. 

The surface of this unique 
paint enamel is so flawlessly 
smooth that dirt has nothing to 
cling to—no ‘“‘pores’’ to get 
into. Washing instantly restores 
its original freshness. And it is 
so durable that frequent wash- 
ing does not harm it. 

Distinctive in the rich depth 
of its handsome finish — re- 
markably opaque (fewer coats 
required )—and so easy to apply 
it reduces the cost of labor on 
any given painting job. 

For places where less than 
the full gloss is desired, Barreled 
Sunlight Semi-Gloss is widely 
approved. It has a still softer 
lustre than the Gloss and washes 
readily. 

And for the flat effect some- 
times preferred on walls of well- 
lighted rooms, Barreled 
Sunlight Flat meets every re- 


quirement. Extremely attrac- 
tive. Washable, too — though 
naturally less durable under 
constant washing than the 
Gloss or Semi-Gloss. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 
55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped drums, and in cans 
from 14 pint to 5 gallons. Where 
more than one coat is required, 
use Barreled Sunlight Under- 
coat first. 


Mail the coupon for further 
information and a sample panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., Factory and Main Offices, 
44-J Dudley Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; New York—420 
Lexington Avenue; Chicago— 
659 Washington Blvd.; San 
Francisco—156 Eddy Street. 
Distributors in all principal 
cities. Retailed by over 7,000 
dealers. 


Easy to tint any shade... 


Barreled Sunlight, an all-oil prod- 
uct, is easy to tint any desired 
shade by simply adding ordinary 
colors-in-oil. On the smaller jobs 
many painters are using the new 
Barreled Sunlight Tinting Co'ors, 
in handy tubes. In quantities of 5 
gallons or over, Barreled Sunlight 
is tinted to order at the factory 
without extra charge. 


Barreled Sunlight 








U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-J Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample panel painted with Barreled 
Sunlight. I am interested in the finish checked here— 
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—DUDLEY NEWS— 


How Leading Schools Solve Their Locker Problem 








PHILADELPHIA OFFICIALLY 
adopts the Dudley Lock. Board orders 
12,600 combination locks for new high 
schools, making school system 100% 
Dudley. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
strong for the Dudley. Ben Crackle 
orders 3,500 for Gym and Stadium 
lockers. 

Dean Jordan insists on Dudley exclusive- 
ly for engineering students. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, DECIDES TO 
modernize its locker equipment. Supt. 
Joyce installs hasps on High-School 
lockers, and orders 1,934 Dudley locks. 


LARGEST HIGH-SCHOOL FIELD 
house in Ameriea opens with 3,000 
Dudley combination locks on its lock- 
ers. Township High School in Oak 
Park, Ill., holds to its motto, “The Best 
Is None Too Good for Us.” 


TEN THOUSAND DUDLEY LOCKS 
go to Detroit Schools for fall require- 
ments. The Board of Education is an 
old Dudley customer. 


THE DUDLEY IS MORE POPULAR 
than ever in Michigan. Flint orders 
3,000, Lansing 2,000. 


MILWAUKEE NORMAL PUTS FIF- 
teen hundred hasps on lockers and or- 
ders like quantity of Dudleys. 


YOST DECIDES ON DUDLEY. 
Wants best possible locker lock for the 
new University of Michigan Field 
House. Orders 1,682 as a starter. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY OR- 
ders over four thousand Dudley locks 
for Gym and Mechanical Drawing. 
They have been Dudley lock users for 
many years. 


RICHMOND, CALIF., GETS 2,860 
Dudley combination locks for their 
splendid new High-School building. 


PASADENA, CALIF., REQUIRES 
2,000 additional Dudley locks for fall 
term. 


DUDLEY NEWS is good news to any school still fussing with keys and antiquated locker systems. 


The Dudley Combination Lock is now the standard locker lock of America. 


Send today for your sample lock for free examination, also 


our easy self-financing plan. No obligation on your part. 


. DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION Dept. A-110 


26 N. Franklin St., Chicago 











THE STORY OF A SCHOOL FIGHT 
(Continued from Page 36) 

ber of the faculty who was not under fire by 
one faction or another. So much partisanship 
was displayed, and so many conflicting tales 
were told, that one director finally suggested an 
open forum, where everyone could bring his 
charges in the presence of the teachers, the 
superintendent, and the board. Brown rather 
welcomed the idea, but it was squelched by a 
majority of the board. 

A secret meeting was held by the board, at 
which Brown was not present. Without con- 
sulting Brown, the board reelected all the teach- 
ers except Davis, who had made himself ex- 
tremely unpopular. Then, at the end of a stormy 
session, Brown was also reelected, with a large 
increase in salary. 

One board member, in discussing the situa- 
tion, remarked: “Mrs. Gray is at the bottom 
of all this trouble. She hates Brown and she 
is going to make life miserable for him. If it 
hadn’t been for her, he would have had smooth 
sailing. And she will pull the same stuff again 
next year. But she has my vote; I’m in busi- 
ness and I can’t affard to antagonize her and 
her crowd.” 

Such a statement illustrates an attitude that 
18 fatal to good school administration. 

Davis, when he heard that he was not to re- 
ceive a contract, went into open rebellion. He 
devoted time in his recitation periods to open 
slander of Brown and the teachers who were 
loyal to him. When some of his students pro- 
tested, he informed them that he no longer 
wanted them in his classes. 

Brown knew of the situation, but there was 
nothing he could do about it. He could not 
discharge Davis. The board was paying him 
a$ Superintendent a thousand dollars more than 
any teacher; yet it would not support him when 
it knew that Davis was taking class time to 


preach insurrection. Two members of the board, 
hostile to Brown, welcomed this situation. The 
other three members deplored it, but were fear- 
ful of the probable effect upon their businesses 
if they asserted themselves. They had been 
ready enough to meddle in trivialities; but now 
that they were confronted by a situation which 
demanded action upon their part for the wel- 
fare of the school, they were unwilling to act. 

Davis continued to become more arrogant. 
Finally he went a step too far, and one of the 
teachers whom he had discussed in his classes 
gave him a beating. This precipitated the cli- 
max of the trouble. All of the students who 
had been friendly to Davis revolted and refused 
to attend classes. Brown suspended them in a 
body. 

The board met, and, after a heated discussion, 
closed the school. Brown was discharged with- 
out a hearing. The director who had voted to 
retain Mrs. Gray because he feared the effect 
upon his business if he voted against her, now, 
for the same reason, voted to discharge Brown. 

This affair is hardly typical of school-board 
squabbles, even in small towns. It is hard to 
find a school fight that can be labeled as “typi- 
eal.” There are too many angles to be con- 
sidered. But it is similar to controversies that 
are going on in various small towns; and it 
illustrates several pernicious school-board evils. 

The least that can be said of such fights is 
that they are a sad waste of time and money. 
And the children are the heaviest losers. 

In this instance, the work of the school year 
was seriously interfered with, so that the ex- 
penditures of tax money were in good part 
wasted by a sordid, avoidable fight carried on 
under the eyes of impressionable children. 

Obviously, the responsibility must rest with 
the board. It is not fair to lay the blame upon 
Brown; he may have lacked ability as a poli- 
tician and he probably was too direct in method, 


but it must be remembered that he was ren- 
dered powerless by the board itself. Mrs. Gray 
could have been brought to terms or discharged 
upon thirty days’ notice. The same applies to 
Davis. The fact that Brown’s record justified 
his reemployment makes the failure of the board 
to support him in checking insubordination a 
gross neglect of duty. 

In encouraging parents to bring their troubles 
before it, the board was guilty of unethical con- 
duct. Individual members, or the board as a 
whole, have no right to interfere in such in- 
ternal affairs of the school. They may do so 
only in a judicial capacity when it is clear that 
a student or a parent has been unable to get 
fair treatment at the hands of the superin- 
tendent. 

Insubordination among the students would 
have stopped if the board had upheld Brown’s 
disciplinary measures. Only gross incompe- 
tence or unfairness upon the part of the super- 
intendent justify a school board in encouraging 
school children to bring their grievances before 
it. The school board of Zanthor admitted that 
Brown was not incompetent, for it reemployed 
him and raised his salary. 

In hiring the teachers without consulting 
Brown, the board did him a serious injustice. 
They knowingly employed teachers who were 
disloyal to Brown. Apparently the good of the 
school was not considered. It was merely a 
matter of playing both sides against the middle. 
There is no common mistake of school boards 
that is more fertile in possibilities of evil than 
this one of electing teachers without consulting 
the superintendent. 


The fact that certain members of the board 
failed to vote against certain teachers for fear 
of offending them is the strongest argument 
against the selection of teachers by the board. 
Had the matter of selection been in the hands 
of Brown, this situation could not have arisen. 
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And Brown would likely have chosen a faculty 
with whom he could have worked harmoniously. 

But where the board made its greatest mis- 
take was in allowing a petition to be circulated 
against Brown. The petition nuisance is one 
of the most troublesome things which school 
boards and superintendents in small towns have 
to contend with. And it is an annoyance that 
any school board can prevent by refusing to 
consider petitions of any sort. 

Petitions are based upon a fallacy; they are 
no index of popular feeling. People sign pe- 
titions largely because it is easier to sign than 
to refuse. Signers galore could be found to 
affix their names to a document depriving them 
of their own freedom. This truth was demon- 
strated by a classic experiment that was per- 
formed by a student at Emporia, Kansas. He 
circulated a petition demanding the decapita- 
tion of a citizen; a large number of people 
signed it. Perhaps they were too ignorant to 
know the meaning of the word, perhaps they 
did not read the petition; but the fact remains 
that they blithely placed their names upon a 
paper asking that an innocent man’s head be 
cut off. How much thought, then, can be at- 
tributed to people who sign petitions demanding 
the removal of public officials? 

The last indictment against the school board 
of Zanthor, and others like it, is that they have 
proved themselves poor business men. It will 
be rather odd if some taxpayer doesn’t demand 
to know, when the next superintendent is em- 
ployed, whether or not he is being paid to be 
a superintendent. It is hard to conceive the 


mental processes of men who will pay a skilled 
executive a high salary to do something for 
them, only to do the work themselves, gratis. 
The practice by school boards of mixing 
political and religious prejudices with the ad- 
ministration of public-school affairs is so ob- 
viously wrong that it calls for no comment. 
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Any school-board member who is guilty of this 
cffense simply demonstrates his incompetence to 
fill his office. 
CHANGES IN TEXTBOOKS 
(Concluded from Page 39) 
less of the number of requests for any particu- 
lar book. 

“No committees to decide on the merits of 
new textkooks will be appointed by the super- 
intendent and no referendum will be ealled by 
the superintendent to decide on a new text. Re- 
quests for a change in a textbook received by 
the superintendent after the close of school in 
June will not be considered. 

“New textbooks are numerous and expensive, 
and requests for changes should be made after 
careful and continued consideration. Conclu- 
sions in regard to changes in books should be 
reached after weeks of careful study (and use, 
if possible) of the books in question, and not 
after a lengthy discussion of the merits of one 
or all of the proposed books. The desire for 
changes in textbooks should originate with the 
teacher and not with someone outside of the 
classroom or system. 

“Good sense would suggest that not many 
changes be made in any one year. If requests 
for several changes are made in any one year, 
the superintendent will decide, after receiving 
the requests, what changes, if any, he will rec- 
ommend, If anyone within or without the sys- 
tem starts a campaign for a change of textbooks 
in any subject, the superintendent may deem 
that sufficient reason why he should not recom- 
mend any change in that text. It is very im- 
portant that both teacher and pupil should have 
the latest and best books, but the desire for 
a change and the decision for a certain text 
should come from those interested primarily in 
the children. If in the judgment of the super- 
intendent any text is so decidedly out of date 
that the pupils are being hampered in their 








work because of it, he reserves the right to 
recommend a change even though no teacher has 
requested it. 

‘“A practical and sensible application of the 
above would be to have each teacher find out 
before May 1, everything she can about new 
books from representatives of the book com- 
panies, correspondence, and conversation with 
other teachers, and then take the month of May 
to think it over by herself and decide what book 
or books she will request. When her decision 
has been reached, her written request should be 
placed in an envelope and sealed and sent to the 
superintendent. If the teacher will consider this 
a secret communication and allow each teacher 
to reach her own conclusion, it will add to both 
the fairness and ultimate effect of the requests. 

“It should be kept in mind that the number 
of schools which use a certain book need not 
necessarily indicate anything about the merits 
of the book; it may only indicate the quality of 
salesmanship used in introducing the book. 

“Courtesy would suggest that May and June 
be regarded as the closed season for textbook 
agitation in Oswego.” 

METHOD OF FIGURING NORMAL ENROLL- 


MENT CAPACITY OF A JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 48) 
can be accommodated in a building, with a 
specified curriculum, without handicapping any 
pupils by abnormal conditions. 

12. Under pressure of necessity, this capacity 
may be stretched considerably. In the specific 
instance of the present standard junior high 
school in Cleveland, the normal capacity is 
1,280, and it has been estimated that 1,600 pu- 
pils might be crowded into the building without 
actual increase of its facilities. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, the most desirable operating 
load may be somewhere between these figures. 
From an educational standpoint, the lower 


figure would seem to be preferable. 
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eknowledged Leader 
among School Pianos 


-.... ..A well known music supervisor of a southern city recently 
wrote as follows: “The Cable MIDGET Upright Piano is well built, strongly reinforced 
in the parts where the strain is greatest—the tone is good and adequate to the largest 


assemblies—and above all, it keeps in tune a greater length of time.” 


. Thousands of schools have regis- 
tered the same opinion through the 
purchase and use of this remarkable 
instrument — full-fledged, complete 
and perfect. It was the first small 
piano with full 88 note standard 
scale and proportionately it has the 
longest string length and _ largest 
sounding board area of any small 
piano in existence. 


Mail the Coupon for Special Offer 


Do not fail to learn how easily this beautiful instrument 
may be yours by means of the special offer which we are mak- 
ing to schools, school executives and teachers. You can fully 
appreciate the beauty and fineness of the Cable MIDGET 
only when you have seen it, heard it, and played it yourself. 


Makers of the Famous Line of 


Cable-made Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


Chicago G pees, 


906 Cable Building 


. We have done everything that 
science, experience and money can 
do to make the MIDGET a fine piano. 
Comes in thirty styles, designs and 
finishes in different woods, colors 
and decorations, and fits perfectly 
into any school room, home or study. 
Its mobility is an outstanding feature: 
two boys can easily move the 
MIDGET from room to room. 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 906 Cable Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Please send me details ot your special offer to teachers and 
schools and full particulars of the CABLE MIDGET Upright. 


The CABLE COMPANY | «« 
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ecause — 


need the 


LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR, 


It will save you money and space—it 
will promote discipline—it will increase 
teaching efficiency and enhance learn- 
ing ability. 


These four distinctive features of the 
Law Non-Colliding Chair merit your 
special consideration: 


First—NON-COLLIDING. The chair 


Money—The Law Non-Colliding Chair 


is not expensive in the final analysis. 
Because of its non-colliding features 
it will save you the cost of recondi- 
tioning furniture. Its durability of 
construction assures of long life and 
low maintenance cost. 


Space—It permits of a more economical 


placing of tables and, therefore, a 
greater room capacity because the 
student occupies or arises from the 
chair from a side position. (The 
loose chair requires greater space 
because it must be pushed back to 
permit of occupancy.) 


Discipline—It is absolutely quiet in op- 


eration, thereby eliminating the 
usual classroom confusion where 
loose chairs are used. Besides, its 
features of correct posture assure of 
physical ease, thus promoting an 
alert state of mind on the part of 


Second—Nineteen inches of knee space 


Third—No weight—therefore no strain 


Fourth—The single sturdy pedestal at 


is controlled by means of an oscilla- 
tory swiveling mechanism which 
absolutely prevents contact between 
the desk or table top and the chair. 


is the only requirement for installa- 
tion. The chair can be supplied with 
mechanism for attaching to the right 
or to the left table leg, whichever 
may be required. 


—on the table leg. The lightest table 
or desk affords ample, safe support, 
for the leg simply furnishes a pivot 
about which the chair swings freely. 


the center of gravity carries all the 
weight of the occupant on the floor. 
Result, the safest chair—for both 


both teacher and student. 


Ghe B. L. Marble Chair Company 


School Seating Division 


Bedford, Ohio 





THE HOME BULLETIN BOARD 
(Concluded from Page 40) 


about his state, ask them how the wife and family 
were and how about the crops, and so on, estab- 
lishing the personal contact and showing interest 
and keeping hold. 

The American Magazine furnished the third 
and the fourth clippings. Although not directly 
related to the first two, they furnish themes for 
considerable contemplation. 

How to Help Fix a Man’s Name in Your Mind 

The first essential toward remembering a name 
is to get hold of it at the very start, says Mr. 
Norwood. If you do not “catch” it when intro- 
duced, ask to have it repeated. If necessary, ask to 
have it spelled. My experience is that no one is 
offended by this. On the contrary, most people 
correctly regard it as an evidence of interest in 
them. 

Having got the name, and got it correctly, I 
make a practice to repeat it occasionally while I 
am talking with the man. You needn’t keep 
dragging it by the heels, so to speak. It can be 
done in a perfectly natural way. 

Suppose I find out that a man’s name is Belden; 
not Benton, or Bolden, or something like that, but 
Belden. He is the city editor, we will say, of a 
Texas newspaper, and I am in his office to place 
advance notes for the circus. It is perfectly simple 
and natural to use his name occasionally: “How’s 
the cotton crop around here, Mr. Belden?” And 
so on until the final “Good day, Mr. Belden! I’m 
glad to have met you.” One doesn’t need to overdo 
the matter; but this repetition of the name helps 
by setting up a clear mental impression, almost 
an automatic action of the brain, so that the next 
time you see the man, you almost unconsciously 
say, “Mr. Belden.” 


John M. Siddall 


“When I am dead,” he once said, “I want you 
to carve on my tombstone this line: ‘Here lies a 
man who lived a number of years and found out 
one thing, that there is no substitute for work.’” 

But he had gathered around him a staff of co- 
workers who were not only in sympathy with his 
policies but who shared his confidence and his 
responsibilities. He put everything possible onto 
their shoulders, watching their work with his keen, 
kindly eyes, and never withholding his appreciation. 
“That's fine!” were the words spoken oftener than 


teacher and pupil — made. 


any others in the office where he sat for eight 
years. 

Men talk about the “secret” of the American 
Magazine. The. only secret is that John Siddall 
loved people and knew what interested them. 


Sometimes an executive, busy with the details 
and routine work of an important superintend- 
ency, loses sight of fundamental factors that 
may improve greatly his success as a leader in 
the community. In one ease at least, this has 
been avoided by the use of a home bulletin 
board. 


INTELLIGENCE GROUPING VS. 


DEMOCRACY 
(Concluded from Page 54) 


terminism seems to me to fail as an instrument 
with which to classify children in a democracy. 

The Failure of Determinism in Classifying 

Children 

First, it is weak in the hypothesis that all 
minds are alike except in quantity, that these 
individual quantitative differences are only mat- 
ters of 1.Q. 

Second, it errs in assuming that for prac- 
tically all pupils the environment is so nearly 
equal as to be practically negligible. 

Third, it is in error in assuming that such 
traits as are tested by the scales are the main 
traits in determining social leadership, while 
ignoring other qualities, such as character, en- 
ergy, adaptability, tact, diplomacy, integrity, 
and a host of others, which are clearly not 
tested. 

Fourth, it is a mistake, I believe, to assume 
that even if we were sure of our ground in in- 
telligence testing, that the separation of the 
“sheep” from the “goats” is good for either 
groups. To put upon one group the stamp of 
very great superiority would be to encourage a 
snobbishness painful to democracy, and to brand 
the rest as inferior would be to establish in their 
minds a psychological complex of inferiority 
which would constitute a crime. 
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Full information on the Law Non-Colliding Chair and other 
types of school seating equipment will be sent to interested 
school executives upon request. There is no obligation involved. 





Fifth, the proposal to utilize public funds to 
provide special training for the already gifted, 
which they presumably would use in their own 
personal gain, would be anything but democratic 
in a democracy. 

Siath, many people are convinced that other 
qualities such as character, integrity, patience, 
work, social adaptability, diplomacy, ability to 
get along with one’s fellow men, etc., are of 
greater importance in leadership than abstract 
thinking. Allow me to repeat that, if intelli- 
gence-test makers would devise tests that would 
measure at least ten of these excellent qualities 
in determining an I.Q., I would not have any 
controversy with them. If a test could be de- 
vised to measure ten of these excellent qualities 
and to propose that those excelling under it 
should be especially trained for leadership, and 
at the same time to brand those who merely have 
a high I.Q., by excluding from them such special 
training, what a howl would arise that it is 
unjust and undemocratic. According to the 
present methods in securing an I.Q., I do not 
believe that it is safe or democratic to separate 
children as to probably future success or lead- 
ership. I think that the tests have some sug- 
gestive values, but there are so many other 
factors in human success that any attempt to 
base an educational system upon the tests would 
be social suicide. 


—Mr. J. F. Bemiller of Lancaster, Ohio, has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Galion. 
Mr. Bemiller is a graduate of the Ohio University 
and holds two degrees given for advanced profes- 
sional work. He has completed 23 years in the 
schools’ service, fourteen of which have been given 
to administrative work. 


—Mr. John Waddell, formerly superintendent of 
schools at South Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed state high-school inspector. Mr. Waddell 
is a graduate of the Wisconsin University and 18 
one of the best known schoolmen in the state. 
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ro Underwood Typewriter itself is a great help to the teacher 
because its simple, easy operation removes the drudgery that 
many students find in practise. But, more than this, Underwood 
School Service provides aids and incentives that interest the stu- 
dent in better typewriting, making the teacher’s work easier and 
more effective. Beside the “Monthly Test” illustrated here there are 
‘eight outstanding features of Underwood School Service in which 
every teacher of typewriting and every school executive is interested. 








UNDERWOOD 


CHE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
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Photograph through courtesy of the Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


Covers 


that “borrow Time” 


for Text Books 


OW Time and childhood’s carelessness can 
shorten the life of text books! Ink stains, 
finger marks, pencil smudges, water stains, dirt 
do their part. Time, ever at work, completes 
the ruin. 
But—Fabrikoid covers cheat careless handling 
—actually “borrow time” to lengthen the life 
of text books. That is why when you select 
Fabrikoid-bound books you are buying with an 
eye to the future. 


Defacing marks may be instantly removed from 
l‘abrikoid with soap and water. And Fabrikoid 
itself is tough, durable—built to stand up under 
the constant knocking around that text books get. 
Waterproof, wear-proof—it lets a book live— 
keeps it still good-looking after many months 
of use. 


Principals, teachers, and Board of Ed- 
ucation members are invited to corre- 
spond with our Textbook Department 


for further details and information. 


FE. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


JUPONT 
fABRIKOD 


. U.S. PAT. OF 


FABRIKOID 











IHE 
KNOWLEDGE 
PENCIL TABLET 








Adopted as standard by 
hundreds of Pennsylvania 
Schools and by many 
others in every state of 
the union. 


Made in two sizes — 6x9 
and 8x10%/2. 


In two papers — White 
and Canary. 


In a variety of thicknesses 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. 


In perforated style — So 
that any sheet is instantly 
removable. 
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Complete information available thru any Service 


Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 


J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers - Huntingdon, Pa. 


——— 
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teaching power. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC- 


SCHOOL PLANT 
(Continued from Page 44) 


units will be considered as the base plan of the 
period, 
Fourth Standard Type 

The second Clay, Logan, Dickinson, Palmer, 
Jackson, Field, and Estabrook _ buildings, 
erected in the late eighties and early nineties, 
present practically the same features and repre- 
sent the fourth standard type. They were built 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Enthustastic reception for 
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Eastman Classroom Films 


Many schools are using Eastman Classroom Films, available 
now for the first time, as a regular established part of their 


Investigate this new material and avail yourself of its 
All Eastman Classroom Films are made on 16 mm. safety 


Further details will be found in the pamphlet Eastman 
Classroom Films, mailed on request. 


Let us give a demonstration 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


with minor variations of the central corridor 
plan. The janitor’s living quarters disappeared 
in 1876, and the added basement space was now 
used for a playroom during inclement weather. 
As the need developed, temporary classrooms 
were fashioned out of the basement 

There was little attempt at exterior archi- 
tectural treatment in these structures. The ex- 
teriors were of the regulation soft red brick; 
their only purpose, apparently, was to wall in 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


the schoolrooms. Windows were still compara- 
tively small, and the general impression was one 
of dinginess. 
New Educational Practices 

In the late nineties, a number of additions 
were made to the elementary curriculum. The 
kindergarten was introduced in 1895. Manual 
activities were added to the curriculum in 1899. 
Until 1900, a regular classroom was used to 
house the kindergarten and no extra provision 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE VAN DYKE SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH., ERECTED IN 1894 
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Patented August 17, 1926. 
Other patents pending. 


Before school—after school—during 
study periods—the teacher prepares 
lessons on The Alternator in ad- 
vance, to expose them when needed. 
How easy and simple—and what a 
timesaver ! 





° for our intcresting new 
“rite sixteen. page booklet, 
showing pictures of The 

Alternator as installed and in use—to- 
gether with informative and authorita- 
tive statements from school officials 
regarding this efficient swinging black- 
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A skilled surgeon, an expert draftsman, a master 
mechanic—none of them can accomplish the 


best results without the proper instruments or 
tools. Nor can a teacher do her best work without the 
proper equipment. Give your teachers “The Alternator” 
for their classrooms... and it will revolutionize their 
classroom methods. 


Picture a swinging blackboard that works like a giant 
book—four “leaves” of eight “pages” giving the teacher 
eight individual blackboards on which to write exercises 
and test questions. Placed behind her desk, it gives her 
eighty-four square feet of blackboard space, convenient 
to handle al display to the class! This efficient, swinging 
blackboard—called “‘The Alternator’’—is saving time and 
improving teaching conditions in thousands of schools 
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Teachers Need “The Alternator” for Best Results 


With The Alternator, the teacher may prepare her black- 
board lessons in advance and thus save time during the 
school period. The lessons and tests need not be exposed 
to the scholars until the proper time. To swing the Seael 
in any position, the teacher merely gives a gentle push. 
The boards move freely, and stand in place at any angle 
where stopped. Think how convenient this would be! 


The Alternator saves time, enabling the teacher to keep 
lessons from day to day. It is easy to handle, as there is 
nothing to lift. And there is nothing to get out of order, 
for the patented swinging device always works perfectly! 
The cost is amazingly low. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 








board. Ask for Catalog A-3. 


throughout the nation. 


123 West 8th St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





was made for manual activities for many years. 
Basement rooms of regular classroom size, or 
larger, were fitted for sewing, cooking, and 
benchwork. -Apparently the period between the 
introduction of these activities into the cur- 
riculum and their inclusion in the building 
plans was one of study and experimentation to 
determine what the needs actually demanded in 
respect to the physical plant. 


Fifth Standard Type 


The Trowbridge (1890), Van Dyke (1894), 
and Amos (1895) schools differed in some re- 





HENRY CLAY SCHOOL (1888), 
DETROIT, MICH. 


spects from preceding buildings. By this time 
the unilateral lighted room had become fairly 
well fixed as the ideal type of lighting, for the 
seating could be arranged so that the light fell 
over the left shoulder. End rooms were still 
lighted from two sides, This arrangement 
called for a central corridor, parallel to the 
main axis of the building, entered by one or 
more doors from the front, and in some cases 
from the rear also. Stairs leading to the second 
floor were placed at each end of the corridor 





FAIRBANKS SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 


for better lighting. The Van Dyke plans are 
reproduced. 


Fairbanks School. Distinct attempts were 
made in 1894 to beautify the exteriors of ele- 
mentary buildings. The Fairbanks school 
(1894), was erected of cream painted brick and 
showed traces of Italian influence, with the tra- 
ditional bell tower treated in a manner reminis- 
cent of the campanile. The Amos (1895) school 
showed distinct Georgian influence and was a 
big advance over the plain red-brick buildings. 

(To be Continued) 


A STUDY IN SCHOOL SEATING 
(Continued from Page 52) 
minus distance, correct posture is induced with 
very little attention on the part of the pupil 
and a minimum of insistence on the part of the 
teacher. Attention to the posture habits of 
pupils in the second and third grades where a 
large part of the time is spent in seats, is one 
of the important tasks of the teacher, and has 
received less recognition perhaps than some 
other things of less importance to the health 
of the growing child. Tables and chairs may 
serve with little objection in the modern kinder- 
garten and first grade in this respect, though 


for the second and third grades, the time and 
trouble necessary to keep the tables and chairs 
in the proper relative positions militate against 
their use in these grades.” 

Lack of Noise. The choice falls upon fixed 
seats for all the grades. Even in the customary 
fixed seat, the noise of getting in and out is less 
than with tables and chairs, unless the latter are 
rubber tipped. 

Absence of Interference During Panic and 
Fire Scares. Fixed seats are again chosen, with 
chair-desks second, and tables and chairs last, 
due, no doubt, to the multiplication of pieces of 
furniture and instability in the latter two. 

In summarizing the considerations under the 
heading of physical safety and hygiene, the 
preferences indicated that chairs and_ tables 
should be used in the kindergarten and _ first 
grade, and that movable chair-desks are more 
desirable in the second and third grades. 


Economic and Administrative Factors 

Mr. Lundberg found that teachers and prin- 
cipals lack sufficient information on the element 
of initial cost of tables, chairs, ete., to express 
an opinion. In speaking of the local situation, 
he writes: “Good tables and chairs for these 
grades (two pupils to a table) cost about $7 per 
pupil. Movable chair-desks with drawers, from 
$6.15 to $9.75, and fixed desks from $4.50 to 
$5.50, depending upon the type of each kind. 
In Flint, the prices are $14 for a table and two 
kindergarten chairs; $6.15 for one type of mov- 
able chair-desk with drawer, $9.75 for another 
type, and $4.45 for the present type of tra 
ditional fixed seat.” 

Depreciation. Tables and chairs in the kin- 
dergartens and fixed seats in grades one, two, 
and three show the slowest depreciation accord- 
ing to the observation of teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. Perhaps tables depreciate 

(Concluded on Page 143) 
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An 


unprecedented 


concession 
to schools! 





25% discount 


on this new Orthophonic Victrola, No. 
8-8, of full Orthophonic performance, 
magnificent volume, extraordinary ac- 
curacy, and conveniences ingenious for 
school use. This discount is allowed by 
the Victor Company to schools only. 






Never before, in the great shining history of 
music, has music so widely opened its doors to 
schools. First, Victor’s immense library of music 
—Orthophonic, created for educational use. 
Then, the special Orthophonic Victrola for the 
school-playing of this music. .. . And now is 
offered an even more improved model, with hid- 
den wheels—automatic stop—long-running mo- 
tor—desk-shelf—and blue-paneled cabinet with 
antique brass finish... . A superb Victrola to 
look at—and musically the equal of the very fin- 
est Orthophonic Victrola. 


And suddenly—an unprecedented concession 
to schools only—the Victor Company allows on 
this new school Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, a 
25% discount! The only specification is that the 
Victrola is to be used in a school. Write for full 
explanation. You have to see the cabinet’s beau- 
tiful simplicity and hear this new Victrola’s 
magnificent singing tone to appreciate its value 


fully. Address your inquiry to 


The Educational Department 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


S 
, VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., x. —€«, 
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Announcement 
Neighborhood 


Motion Picture Service, Inc. 


(School Division) 
is now to be known as 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS, INC. 


To make our name more truly descriptive of our 
service, we have decided upon the change indicated 
above, effective immediately. 


The teaching film courses developed by Neighbor- 
hood Motion Picture Service, Inc., have attained such 
a high place in the world of visual education that they 
merit a name which correctly emphasizes their sig- 
nificance. The choice of “DeVry School Films, Inc.,” 
is fitting recognition of the outstanding achievements 
of DeVry in pioneering visual education. 


For DeVry has pioneered in this field, not only in the 
development of motion picture equipment suitable to 
the particular needs of schools, but also in the prepa- 
ration of teaching film courses based upon sound 
pedagogical principles. 

The outstanding superiority of DeVry School Films 
is the fact that they are specifically prepared for 
school use. Tested in the classroom, they have proved 
their worth so emphatically that leaders in visual edu- 
cation throughout the country, such as Dudley Grant 
Hays, Chicago, W. A. Wirt and A. H. Jones, Gary, 
and many others, have given their enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. 

DeVry School Films are definitely correlated with 
established school courses and arranged to cover the 
entire school term. Each film is accompanied by a 
teacher’s lesson guide, making it easy for any teacher 
to make an effective presentation of the film lesson 
and a proper follow-up. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available in 


Nature Study Vocational Guidance 
American Statesmen General Science 
Citizenship Health and Hygiene 
World Geography Electricity 


All films are on non-inflammable stock, in both 
35 mm. and 16 mm. widths. They may be had on 
rental or purchase basis and with or without DeVry 
Motion Picture Equipment. 

Directors, Teachers, School Executives. Get de- 
tailed information, without obligation. Write or send 
coupon now for literature, including samples of actual 
teacher’s guides accompanying films. Indicate courses 
interesting you particularly. 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc. 


Devt. 10 S.B. Dept. 10 NE. 
131 W. 42nd Street, New York, or 1111 Center Street, Chicago. 


DeVry is the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Stand- 
ard Motion Picture Cameras and Portable Projectors. 


(Please address nearest office ) 





Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please send complete information 
about your school film courses. I am particularly interested in 


{ Name Courses ] 
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ROYAL 
SEATING 


SUPREME 


— 


a 


Laboratory 
Stool 
No. 54 


LABORATORY ao ols 
FOLDING CHA 


FURNITURE 


Pattern No. 32 


Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, com- 
fort and finish. Thirty years of experience 
in the manufacture of Metal Furniture and 
the designing of seating to meet special re- 
quirements is reflected in the superiority of 
present-day Royal School Furniture. 


UNSURPASSED RIGIDITY — The only chair using 
DOUBLE RIVETED Construction. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT—Drowers — bottom shelf — 
front, back or side panels—inkwell—wood back-rests— 
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Kindergarten Tables 
That Are Made For Children 





KK 

Es 
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5 The Standard Line of Kindergarten Tables have been 
Fy made to meet the demand for sturdy, serviceable, and 
5 good-looking tables for little tots. The No. 81, illustrated 
5 above, is made of grained hardwood, has legs fastened 
5 with heavy hanger bolts, and is finished in Standard 
& (dull) Brown. The children in your Kindergarten will 
ki be eager to play or learn at such tables. 


OTTER OREO 








Standard School 
Equipment Prod- 
ucts include fur- 
niture for  class- 
rooms and office— 
from Kindergarten 
to University —a 
complete line in 
which Quality and 
Service are out- 
standing. 





This trade mark 
sign is on every 
piece of the Stand- 
ard Line of furni- 
ture. Look for it. 
It is your guaran- 
tee of high-class 
and durable furni- 
ture. Make it your 
buying symbol. 


We will send you a copy of our new 1928 catalog show- 





curved or straight front legs. 


Folding Chair 


Sample sent for FREE TRIAL. 


No. 139 No expense — no obligation. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 
1130 South Michigan — Chicago, III. 


IMPRO VED 


Ey ba 5. 








ABL 


Group Instruction 


HE superintendent of a 

prominent school writes us 
as follows: “We are getting 
further and further away from 
the old-fashioned notion that 
a child is only learning when 
he is directly talking to the 
teacher or the teacher is talk- 
ing to him, or he is reading 
from a book which is in the 
hands of all members of his 
class and all giving attention 
to the same matter of instruc- 
tion. 


“If children are to be trained 
for democracy when they be- 
come men and women, it is 
necessary that they shall have 
in their early life the experi- 


ences which are fundamental 
to genuine co-operation and 
good will in the performance 
of common tasks in which all 
participate and by which all 
are instructed.” 


The Elgin School Table, be- 
ing movable, makes possible 
these socialized recitations and 
group co-operative effort in 
the process of learning. Chil- 
dren learn not only from the 
teacher, but from each other. 


Try this modern method in 
your first and second grades. 
Our booklet, “Seating Effi- 
ciency,” will point the way. 
Send for it. 


Rinew mer Bros.Mesc Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 

















ing many new and improved patterns. Write for it now. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Inc. 
229 W. Breckenridge St. 
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GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
pg No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
og 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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From This to This in 4 Minutes 
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The Only Sander 


Guarantee 
Your 


Choosing the sander for your school is 

a simple matter— 

—if you are not distracted by side issues 

—if you keep in mind the four things 
you require of a sander. 


1. The ability to do all classes of mainte- 
nance work you want done. Desks par- 
ticularly. 

2. Light weight and balance combined with 
speed and power so growing boys can 


operate it, anywhere. there is a light - 
socket—on any kind of work. This fpr 


Manual Training. = 

3. Long life and freedom from the liability 
of mechanical difficulties. 

4. A definite guarantee that it will do the 
work. 


d to Meet 


Requirements 


This is what you can demand of your Clarke: 

120 to 200 old desk tops made like new in a 
day. Varnish, scars, and scratches removed 
in one simple operation. 
Floor surfacing at the rate of 800 to 2000 
square feet in eight hours if no varnish on 
it, and 300 to 1000 square feet if there is 
varnish to be removed. No varnish remover 
is needed. 


Usefulness in Manual Training Department 
practically equivalent to three expensive sta- 
tionary machines. The three drum sander, 
belt sander, and arm sander. 
You run no risk. We must prove the Clarke 
will do this work within sixty days, or we 
refund payment. 
The CLARKE, and only the CLARKE, can 
give you such a guarantee. 


To be sure you are right, buy only the CLARK Vac- 
uum Portable Sander. Write for our latest literature. 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO. 
Dept. G-210, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, II. 


Originators, and for over 11 years, Manufacturers of 
Portable Sanding Machines 






AND FLOOR 
WORK, TOO. 





(Concluded from Page 140) 
more or less rapidly because of the habit of 
placing chairs on the table tops. 

Destruction of Floors 

Tables and chairs were declared to be least 
destructive to floors. “It is easily granted that 
fixed furniture causes more destruction to the 
floors in the changing of seating arrangements 
because of the necessity of screw holes. Movable 
furniture may also injure good flooring unless 
suitable provision is made for easy sliding. 
Metal gliders will allow of easy sliding back 
and forth.” The floors will show the lines and 
dents to some extent. This kind of injury to 
the floor is minimized by the use of rubber tips 
made of old tire casings, but when these are 
used, the furniture must be lifted to move it 
properly. 

Adaptability to Crowded Room Conditions. 
In rapidly growing schools and school systeins, 
where large classes are found necessary, movable 
individual seating is more adaptable than the 
other types. This seems to be the general ex- 
perience of school authorities. Large stocks of 
idle or emergency seating equipment may be 
avoided by the use of movable seating. The 
teachers and principals who answered the ques- 
tionary favored tables and chairs for the kinder- 
garten and first grades, and movable chair-desks 
for the second and third grades, The important 
point of cost of installation and moving was not 
considered. Undoubtedly, it would show a large 
economy over fixed furniture, when the item of 
screwing down desks and removing the screws 
is considered. 

“Adaptability to Community Uses of the 
Room and Building. Tables and chairs were 
given first choice in the kindergarten and first 
two grades, with equal adaptability of chair- 
desks in the third grade. It seems that for some 
Purposes, the chairs alone would serve better 
in this respect than the chair-desks. 


“Combining the factors under economy and 
administrative uses, Mr. Lundberg concludes 
that tables and chairs are favored for the kin- 
dergarten, and movable chair-desks for the first, 
second, and third grades.” 

Conclusions. Taking all these standards into 
consideration, there is a marked preference for 
the use of tables and chairs in the kindergarten 
and first grade, but this preference is a little 
less decided in the second grade, and not a few 
would choose movable chair-desks for the third 
grade. Several large cities have already estab- 
lished a policy of using tables and chairs for 
the kindergarten and first grade, and movable 
chair-desks for the second and third grades when 
ordering new equipment. 

“The results taken from individual question- 
aries suggest that teachers and principals judge 
these types of seating from one or two educa- 
tional or instructional factors, rather than from 
a consideration of all these factors and the ex- 
tent to which any type of seating does embody 
the largest number of them. It should also be 
and chairs for all ordinary classroom purposes 
mentioned that some school systems favor tables 
from the kindergarten through the high school. 
This seems to be the choice of many professors 
of education who have had to do with all types. 

“In view of all the factors and opinions men- 
tioned, it seems advisable to use tables and 
chairs in the kindergarten and first grade, where 
the predominant activities of the children are 
of a constructive and manipulative type, and to 
use movable chair-desks for all other ordinary 
classroom purposes where posture habits are 
being rapidly formed and individual concentra- 
tion is important to the formation of right study 
habits, and matters of lighting, hygiene, sani- 
tation, and multiple use of school furniture are 
to be taken into consideration.” 


IS A PERMANENT TEACHER TENURE 
PRACTICAL? 
(Concluded from Page 43) 

“The movement for life tenure of teachers is 
an outgrowth largely of injustices in the matter 
of employment, caused largely by the whims of 
communities and the unintelligent actions of 
local boards of education. That yearly re- 
employment is both unsatisfactory and unjust 
to teachers, and that the effect upon the teach- 
ing force and in turn upon the schools is in- 
jurious cannot be doubted. The results have 
been that the teachers, to cure an evil, have pro- 
posed to create what in time is very likely to 
become a greater one, as full life tenure is al- 
most certain in time to be even worse than 
annual reemployment.” 


STUDENT TRANSPORTATION FOR UNION 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 
(Concluded from Page 45) 
but not least, the concentrating of those inter- 
ested in a given work into a community enter- 

prise centrally located. : 

Tulare Union High School operates 10 busses, 
covering an area of approximately 530 square 
miles. These vehicles are of the 30-passenger 
type. , 

Burlingame High School, one unit in the San 
Mateo Union High School district, receives aid 
and benefit from the great development of the 
automobile industry. Students and faculty 
members are enabled to attend school regularly 
by making use of the automobile as a means 
of conveyance, with the result that no drudgery 
is connected with the daily trips to and from 
school, while the district is able to concentrate 
upon the building of large and splendidly 
equipped educational plants instead of small 
schools scattered throughout its territory. 

The Burlingame school draws its student body 
from the large area which includes San Bruno, 
Hillsborough, Lomita Park, Millbrae, San 
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YOUR 
SEATING 


Sport fans have certainly taken football to 
heart these last few years—from the big 
university games to the smallest high school 
battles. Bigger and bigger crowds—more and more 
seats needed. 

Crowds want good seats, too—seats that are com- 
fortable and safe. They don’t come twice to a stand 
that’s wobbly, or tiring on the back and neck. 
Circle A Bleachers are sectional and portable. They 
can be set up in a very short time. They can be left 
up all season or taken down after each game. More- 
over, Circle A Bleachers are usable all year—indoors 
and out. They are tested to hold four times the 
weight of a capacity crowd. Send today for details 
on these safe, comfortable seats. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 


HOW ARE 


FACILITIES P 





Soapeze Washed Floors 
Last Twice as Long! 





There are many cheap scrubbing soaps on the market. Soapeze does not compete 
with them—but is designed for the man who has installed a good floor (wood, tile, 
linoleum, marble, mosaic, etc.) and wants to realize a maximum of wear from 1t. 


A caustic abrasive cleaner will in time ruin the finest flooring made. To keep floors 
alive—use Soapeze—the cleaner which is so pure and safe to use that leading manu- 
facturers of fine flooring have endorsed it. Soapeze is made of only the purest vegeta- 
ble oils. It is a highly concentrated cleanser—yet its action is gentle. Often the nat- 
ural color and luster is restored to old abused floors after a few applications. It can be 
used on the finest surface, and of course, is harmless to paint, varnish, and other 
finished surfaces. Soapeze is splendid for removing stains and spots, for dissolving 
grease, etc. 


Soapeze leaves the fresh ‘“‘clean” fragrance of pine forests. It is the solution to the 
problem of school floors, and is also fine for woodwork, 
wainscoting, walls, and furniture. Surprising — but 
Soapeze is no higher priced than many mediocre cleaners. 
Let us tell you more about Soapeze—Send for a sample 
—please do—try it and see what a great improvement 
it makes in your floors. 


600 So. 25th Street, 


Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLEA)BLEACHERS 


SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 


Made by the manufacturers of Soaperior Liquid 
Soap System, Aerzonator Air Purifiers, and 


many other sanitary requisites. 





U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORPN., 


435-41 S. Western Avenue, CHICAGO 


Manufacturing Chemists 





Mateo Park, Burlingame, and parts of South 
San Francisco. Situated in the heart of the 
peninsula that leads to San Francisco, the 
school is favored by the nearness of many fine 
roads and railways, While street-car service is 
important in bringing students to and from this 
school, at least a third of its 780 students use 
the busses or family cars. This fact is signifi- 
cant of the importance of the automobile in 
California, and in Burlingame especially. 


Space limitations make impossible further 
presentation of data relative to California’s 
union high schools. However, save for differ- 
ences in names and figures, in essential features 
the story of one is the story of another—of all. 
That story is, from the present approach, that 
this state has a highly successful union-high- 
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school system, represented by magnificent edu- 
cational plants whose operation is inseparable 
from automotive equipment. 


TWELVE THOUSAND NEW YORK PUPILS 
EARN TRIAL PROMOTIONS IN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
With the opening of the school year, some 12,628 
boys and girls of the New York City elementary 
schools were advanced a grade above that in which 
they were registered in June. They represent the 
pupils who have earned trial promotions as a result 
of six weeks of arduous study in the 49 vacation 
elementary schools of the city, which closed their 

terms on August 17. 

The summer term just ended was one of the most 
successful ever enjoyed by the vacation schools, 
and the figures show that 84 per cent of the pupils 
on register at the close of the term were granted 
certificates entitling them to trial promotions in 
their home schools, as compared with 82 per cent 
a year ago. 

The summer schools opened with an enrollment 
of 17,262 pupils and closed with a register of 15,023. 
Of those on register at the end of the term, 14,912 
took the final examinations in one or more subjects, 
and 12,628 received certificates. A year ago, 13,693 
pupils were granted certificates out of 16,704 en- 
rolled at the end of the term. 





An interesting feature of the work was that the 
holdover pupils did better work in the vacation 
schools than did the overage bright pupils, who were 
recommended by their principals for advanced work 
so that they could skip a grade upon their return 
to school in the fall. Certificates were granted to 
7,462 holdovers, or 85.5 per cent of those on regis- 
ter at the end of the term, as compared with 82.3 
per cent, or 4,975 overage bright pupils. 

Should all of the 12,628 pupils who received cer- 
tificates maintain themselves in the grades to which 
they are promoted, it will mean a saving of more 
than $500,000, as they will have saved the city the 
difference between the cost of a regular teim of 
instruction less the cost of maintaining them in 
the summer term. This is estimated at $40.10 per 
pupil. 

—Mr. A. L. Nichols and Dr. D. C. Northup have 
been reelected as members of the school board at 
Ellicottville, N. Y. Mr. W. F. Fitzpatrick was 
elected president, and Mr. Guy French as clerk of 
the board. 





. THREE ARRANGEMENTS OF SEATING FOR SCHOOL BUSSES ; 
Left: Lengthwise seats at sides and middle. Middle Illustration: Chair seats all facing forward. Righthand Illustration: Lengthwise seats on sides and street-car seats in middle. 


Courtesy Graham Brothers, Detroit. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 





An unusually heavy demand for Narragansett 
Standard Gymnasium Apparatus found us pre- 
pared to serve. We can still furnish the same 
high grade apparatus that has built an enviable 
reputation during 45 years. 











Order your dependable equipment now! 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 214 East 40th St. 


) A school laundry 
conserves school funds — 


ENIOR and junior high schools and grade 

schools that have gymnasiums, first-aid 
rooms, nurses’ and doctors’ clinics, cafeterias, 
and bathing pools can conserve school funds by 
establishing and operating a private school 
laundry. 


Bath, hand, and dish towels, aprons, football 
jerseys, bed and table linen—all can be laun- 
dered more quickly and conveniently at the 
school plant. Often a two-day service can be 
provided. Fewer towels and other washable 
articles will be needed. Smaller stock of sup- 
plies can be carried. 


om @ o> © 


Troy will be pleased to plan, lay out, estimate, 
and prepare specifications for complete laundry 
equipment in any type and size of school. Feel 
free to consult Troy at any time. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 
Chicago-New York City-San Francisco-Seattle- Boston-Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd.,European Agents: 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S.A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 












oe That’s of first importance, of course, 
but there are other qualities which recommend Fun-Ful 
Playground Equipment above all others. 


Children do not look for trade-marks, yet they in- 
stinctively choose Fun-Ful equipment. They do not 
know that the improved design of the self-contained, 
double race ball bearings is the reason for the easier 
action of Fun-Ful Swings. They do not know that it 
is because of the specially selected hardwood or slick 
Armco iron surface that Fun-Ful Slides are just a 
trifle more thrilling. They do not know that the 
reason behind the greater popularity of the Fun-Ful 
Giant Stride lies in the self-contained, double race, ball 
bearing which runs constantly in a bath of oil. All 
children know, is that certain playground equipment 


“goes” better —and if you check up you will find that 


equipment to be Hill-Standard’s Fun-Ful. 


__We will gladly send a catalogue showing the great- 
est line of play equipment made — A catalog which 
explains advantages by showing the underlying details 
of improved design and construction. 


INCI 


Largest manufacturers of playground and 
swimming pool equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


Hitt-STANDARD (o. 





EsT.i19voo 





| Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


‘ It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
ONE: This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers, 


TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
THREE: enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 


7 
e 

FIV E: It is absolutely waterproof. 
. 


SIX e It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN e Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
¢ ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


¥ 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER, 
NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
i— BOO 


PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 





THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 
Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 


HISTORY and LITERATURE 


now fully covered by educational filmslides in the 
SPENCER FILMSLIDE LIBRARY 


How many times have you wished for illustra- 
tions of these particular subjects? Illustrations 
which would help you, once and for all, to im- 
mortalize events and characters. 


The HISTORY filmslides cover the United 
States, England, France, Europe, Ancient Greece 
and Ancient Rome. 


In the LITERATURE group are such old 
friends as The Lady of the Lake, Courtship of 
Miles Standish, The Ancient Mariner, and a 
dozen others, equally popular. 


IF YOU WISH YOUR CLASS TO BE A 
CREDIT TO YOU—USE SPENCER FILM- 
SLIDES. Literature sent upon request. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


New York ~ Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago 
San Francisco Washington Boston 








Interest-in History 
and Geography ‘Recitations 
} Asn would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to both pupils 
and yourself, use the new ATWOOD Regional- 
Political maps cspecially designed for Prob- 
lems and Projects by Dr. Atwood, nationally 
known educational authority. QFor history, use 
the new SANFORD-GORDY series with Euro- 
pean Background and Beginnings. They will 
delight and surprise you in he way they 
secure sustained a interest and ‘aid in the 
inculcating of basic historical facts. Q Booklets 
describing and illustrating both series gladly 
sent to interested teachers. Clip this ad to 
your letterhead and mail for your copies. 


AJ.NYSTROM &Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 
3333 Elston Ave. TUN ‘ 





SOMETHING SPECIAL! 


The 


TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
Equipped with HANDLES 


This adds materially to ease of portability. 


Also, remember that it is so efficiently cooled by its 
suction blower that sufficient light intensity is used to 
give excellent opaque projection,—under daylight con- 
ditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen. 


Opaque Projection makes it possible for you to 
bring all subjects up-to-date, as all current publications 
are immediately available for projection. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current on 
which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will 
be sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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School 
Paste 


WHITE, clean 

paste put up 
especially for School 
use. Its quality is 
vouched for by San- 
ford’s and its price 
makes it the most 
economical to use. 















No. 751—Quarts 
No. 752—Pints 





No. 755—Gallons 
Also in Half Gallons 


HIS is a black 

aniline ink. Espe- 
cially satisfactory for 
school purposes. Will 
not thicken in the ink 
well. Writes a deep 
black and dries black. 


BB OOK 


The Development of Children’s Number Ideas 
in the Primary Grades 

By William A. Brownell. Paper, 241 pages. Bul- 
lettin 35, August, 1928, of the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 

The pamphlet gives the results of an experimen- 
tal study of the development of children’s number 
ideas in the primary grades, and in doing so, pre- 
sents the findings of group tests given to approxi- 
mately 1300 children in the first five grades in six 
schools in Champaign, Urbana, and Danville, IIl. 
The pamphlet takes up such topics as the difficulty 
of apprehension of numbers, methods of apprehend- 
ing visual concrete numbers used by children, fac- 
tors influencing the development of ability to appre- 
hend visual concrete numbers, and methods of teach- 
ing numbers in the primary grades. 

Chapter II determines the comparative difficulty 
of apprehension of the numbers 3 to 12 presented 
to children in visual concrete form as number pic- 
tures. Chapter III studies the methods charac- 
teristic of children in the A sections of the first 
five grades in apprehending visual concrete numbers. 
Chapters V, VI, and VII take the form of an analy- 
sis of the mental processes exhibited hy individual 
pupils in dealing with types of number materials. 
Chapter VIII brings together isolated facts and 
suggestions from the preceding material in order 
to develop a coherent description of the learning 
processes exhibited in acquiring primary arith- 
metic and the development of principles for teach- 
ing primary numbers which are consistent with the 
learning process. 

Plane Geometry 

By Joseph P. McCormack. Cloth, 384 pages. D. 
Appleton & Company, New York, N. Y. 

While this book follows the general arrangement 
and includes the propositions recommended by 
various official standardizing groups, it offers a 
much broader and more inclusive course for high- 
School use. 

_ The strongest features of the book are the group- 
ing of propositions in connected and _ logical 
Sequence, the careful grading of exercises, and espe- 


















NFORDS 
CHOOL 
INKS 


HAVE WON THEIR REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY ON MERIT AND 
SERVICE. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SCHOOL BUYERS IS GREAT, BUT WHEN 
THEY GIVE THEIR SCHOOLS SANFORD’S 
PRODUCTS, THEY KNOW THEY ARE 


GETTING THE BEST PRODUCTS ON THE 
MARKET. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 


fo 6 EN 





CHICAGO 


No. 700—Large Tubes 


A= soft paste. Most popular for school 
work. Always ready to use. Sticks almost in- 
stantly. 





cially applied and numerical problems. The author 
has stepped out boldly in adapting to mathematical 
study those newer ideas of curriculum construction 
and testing which have been popular in other fields. 
Running through the book is a clearly defined mini- 
mum course, supplemented constantly by additional 
propositions, exercises, and problems for abler stu- 
dents. Each section of the work is followed by 
self-measuring tests intended to enable students to 
find their weaknesses and to overcome them by drill. 

The human-interest element is interestingly in- 
troduced by means of photographs of great engineer- 
ing works and a historic outline of the subject. 
American Neutrality and International Peace 

By Philip C. Jessup. Paper, 170 pages. Pub- 
lished by the World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Mass. 

This book treats the problems and difficulties 
arising through the new international situation 
created by the League of Nations. The book dis- 
cusses the development of the law of neutrality, 
postwar developments, and the proposals advance 
at the present time for outlawing war. The book 
contains an index and copious references pertaining 
to original materials. Space is lacking for in- 
cluding the views of many of the writers whose 
opinions are of importance. 


Castle Wonderful 

By Johanna Spyri. Translated into the English 
by Helen B. Dole. Boards, 8 vo., 352 pages, illus- 
trated in colors. Price, $1.50 net. Published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. 

This story by the author of Heidi will delight 
any girl. Unfortunately, the translator has at- 
tempted to cling too closely in her translation to 
the original, thus producing an English that is 
stilted at times, and amusing at others. The story, 
however, is well worth reading. 

Witham Geography 

By E. C. Witham, Wilmington, Delaware. form 
one, form two, and directions for scoring. Pub- 
lished by the Research Service Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

This is a complete revision of a test first pub- 
lished about ten years ago. It involves 651 
geographical references divided into two forms. 
The author provides evidence that the material has 
been carefully checked for validity and reliability. 
Complete norms have been set up. While the author 
states no time limit, the test has been usually com- 
pleted in one period of 45 minutes. 


For the School Office 


Premium 
Writing Fluid 

HE best Ink for use 

in homes as well as 
in all business offices. 
It writes a navy blue 
which is easy to read and 
in a short time turns to 
an intense and permanent 
black. 


For all records where ab- 
solute permanency is re- 
quired. 





Qt., Pt., %-Pt. 


Library Paste 
- the best paste 

for the office of 
the school. It sticks 
instantly and holds. 
It remains soft and 
moist in the pack- 
age indefinitely. 
Never stains. 





Qt., Pt., 8-oz., 5-oz. 


VERY excellent 

School Ink, per- 
manent and most 
satisfactory for 
composition book 
use. 





It is interesting to know that the test uses all of 
the most recent scientific information on test con- 
struction and content, and that it has been simpli- 
fied to the point where it can be used in any school, 
even the smallest rural school. 

The Way to Keep Well 

By 8S. Weir Newmayer and Edwin C. Broome. 
Cloth bound, 264 pages. Published by American 
Book Company, New York. 

_This is the third book of the Health and Hap- 
piness series brought out by the publisher. It aims 
to bring to the pupil an appreciation of the value 
of health, the causes of sickness, and how to retain 
health. The meaning of air, sunshine, ventilation, 
breathing, food—all are explained. The pupil is 
told, too, about the care of eyes, ears, teeth, throat, 
etc. The laws governing health are adquately dis- 
cussed. 

The text is held in popular style designed to 
appeal to the child mind. The book is liberally 
illustrated. 

Community Health 

By C. E. Turner and Georgie B. Collins. Cloth, 
258 pages. Published by D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Public health is here presented for study in the 
seventh and eighth grades. The authors are happy 
in their constant application of principles, facts, 
and methods to the personal interests of the learn- 
ers, so that children will have a complete apprecia- 
tion of the value to themselves of public-health 
measures, and will understand the necessity of co- 
operating themselves in bettering the hygiene and 
sanitation of their towns, schools, workplaces, and 
homes. In language, content, and method, the book 
is splendidly adapted to the age and ability of the 
children which it is intended for. 

The illustrations are not of uniform quality, or 
illustrational value. Several are not suited for the 
age of the learners, or do not illustrate the cap- 
tions beneath them. 

Adult Learning 

By Edward L. Thorndike and others. Cloth, 347 
pages. Price, $3. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The old-time educator, who considered it an in- 
controvertible axiom that adults cannot learn with 
the facility or effectiveness of children and adoles- 
cents, will receive this book with a distinct shock. 
In fact, every schoolmaster who accepts its impli- 
cations, will find in it cause for concern in relation 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
New York, N. Y 


41 East 42 Street, 


with the present policy of sending practically all 
children to high school, and of making schooling 
compulsory to the age of 16 or even 18. Briefly 
stated, the book reports the facts found in a series 
of wide studies of the ability of adults to master 
a variety of subjects, particularly the common high- 
school subjects, modern languages, secretarial sub- 
jects, and special subjects involving particular apti- 
tudes and skills. The research reported is suffi- 
ciently detailed to take into account changes in 
ability at different age limits, particularly between 
25 and 45 years. To guard against error, such im- 
portant psychological and economic factors as the 
learning ability of persons of high intellectual 
ability and of low intellectual ability, interest, 
carelessness and impulsiveness, ambition, experi- 
ence, immediate necessity for learning, etc., were 
taken into account. Altogether, the authors found 
that an old dog can be taught new tricks; in fact, 
he learns them practically as well as does a young 
one, and he has many advantages due to experience, 
understanding of the value of his study, ambition, 
and immediate application of facts, skills, and new 
habits. The findings, if stripped of their techni- 
calities, afford a vast fund of encouragement for 
the adult with capacity to learn new subjects, 
whether these be cultural or vocational. 

It is impossible to agree with the authors in all 
their findings, but two of the numerous practical 
applications which they make from their studies are 
likely to disturb the complacency of schoolmen. It 
seems to be well established that educators can no 
longer be dogmatic concerning compulsory educa- 
tion after the age of 13 or 14, or the inability of 
adults to enter upon stugies involving memory, new 
skills, and new viewpoints of life. The first of the 
authors’ practical findings is in the fact that for 
many boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 20, 
work is more valuable than school. Provided the 
work is of the right kind, there is no question that 
participation in adult activities and self support 
stimulate inner growth, develop a maturer view- 
point, and provide valuable experiences. The dan- 
ger here is that children will be exploited for their 
labor, a real danger that will be difficult .to obviate 
entirely. 

A second disturbing implication is the certainty 
that education will more than ever depend upon the 
personal desire and initiative of the learner, and 
that all educational service, particularly the con- 
tent of courses and the teaching method, will of 


necessity be required to pass the test of the learner’s 
approval, of his interest, and of his appreciation of 
its immediate value. That means that the educator 
cannot, in the quiet of his office, set up objectives, 
block out courses, and lay down regulations con- 
cerning academic standards, all of which students 
must accept without understanding or question. As 
adult education progresses, teacher and learner will 
be more nearly on planes of adult equality; school- 
ing will lag less behind the findings of science and 
technology; the teacher will be less of the autocrat 
who imposes his will and his opinions upon im- 
mature minds; and there will be less of the rigidity 
of the social order which condemns to menial occu- 
pations, most people who are unable to enjoy un- 
interrupted schooling through their teens. 


Aptitude Testing 

By Clark L. Hull. Cloth, 535 pages. Price, $2.68. 
Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The study of tests, and their development and 
application, have been limted so largely to schools 
and colleges that the broader field of usefulness in 
industry, commerce, public service, and in a vast 
variety of human activities has been largely 
neglected. The use of tests in the army during the 
late war astonished the students of tests and awak- 
ened many persons to the possibility of developing 
and using tests for varied purposes where objective 
and accurate judgment of men and women is essen 
tial. 

The present book is an answer to the demand for 
a fundamental statement of the psychological prin 
ciples and the technical methods which are involved 
in developing and using batteries of tests of special 
human aptitudes or of groups of aptitudes required 
for special life activities or occupations. The ap 
proach is entirely practical and the discussion of 
psychological principles is limited to what may be 
termed the mechanics of various significant traits 
or talents which are of use in the vocations and 
common activities of everyday life. The discus 
sion of technics for preparing tests will hardly 
prepare the student to attempt any elaborate orig 
inal tests without very considerable supplementary 
study, but it will prepare him to make an intelli 
gent critical study of any battery of tests which 
he desires to use. The book seems to be a trifle 
too optimistic in its assumption of the inherent 
predictive value of tests. 


What Houston Thinks of 
AN-DU-SEPTIC 


How to Measure 

By Guy M. Wilson and Kreme J. Hole. 
597 pages. 
N. Y. 

This is a revision of the first practical book which 
brought the subject of testing within reach of the 
average teacher. While the reviewer disagrees with 
a few of the assumptions of educational principles, 
he cannot but agree that the untechnical state- 
ments on the construction and use of tests exceeds 
every other present book for clearness, simplicity, 
and usefulness to classroom workers. 


Story Games 

By Smediey and Olsen. Paper, 38 pages. Price, 
single copies, 48 cents. Hall & McCreary, Chicago, 
Til. 

This silent reader for the second grade correlates 
number work, writing, spelling, and drawing in a 
series of clever games. Child interests based on the 
circus, animals, the farm, Indians, trains, the 
clock, are strongly emphasized. Excellent illustra- 
tions and a well-balanced vocabulary contribute to 
the instructional value of the book. 


Cloth, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 


Fairy Folk Stories and Pictures 
By Miriam M. Swain. Paper, 32 pages. 
16 cents. Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago, III. 
This silent reader for third and fourth grades in- 


Price, 


cludes a series of pictures to be colored. The 
material is suitable for oral retelling. 
Anfanger Deutsch (Beginner’s German) 

By Jacob Wilhelm Heyd, A.B., Ph.M. Cloth 


bound, 212 pages. Price, $1.28. Published by The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Here is a German language book and grammar. 
It is divided into three parts. The first is pro- 
vided with language lessons and a series of simple 
stories and folklore. The vocabulary employed in 
the lessons enables the student to read the texts 
understandingly. The  literature—namely _ the 
stories and folklore—is selected with discriminating 
care. Out of the vast treasure of German literature 
the most interesting and instructive things have 
been chosen. They lend charm and delight to the 
studies. 

Part II is devoted to German grammar. The stu- 
dent is taught the basic phonetie principles. He is 
familiarized with vowel sounds, diphthongs, and 
consonants. The gender which is so troublesome 
in the German is well treated. The author leads 

(Concluded on Page 151) 
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Now complete 


Stone's 
Silent Reading 


Book One Grades I-II $.60 
Book Two Grades II-III 72 
Book Three Grades III-IV _ .80 
Book Four Grades IV-V 88 
Book Five Grades V-VI 92 
Book Six Grades VI-VII  .96 


— Each illustrated — 


HIS series contains every typé of silent read- 
ing recommended in the Report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Reading. 


ACH book contains an interesting content 
organized for training purposes. The method 
defines and tests each step. 


HE course has been worked out in a very 

practical way by the author, Clarence R. 
Stone, who is a recognized authority in classroom 
procedure and the author of “Silent and Oral 
Reading.” 


posto’ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN , °4% 


NEW YORK FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO COMPANY DALLAS 


Solves Problems for School Executives 


Public School Administration 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


Professor of Administration and Supervision 
School of Education, University of Michigan 


Public School Finance. /miroduction by Walter A. 
Jessup, President of the University of lowa. 


A comprehensive study. Indispensable to school 
officers concerned with budget making, and to all stu- 
dents of administration. Numerous diagrams and 
tables illustrate the book. 500 pages. $3.00 


Public School Relations. /troduction by John W. 
Withers, Dean of School Education, New York University. 
A thorough treatment of the problems involved in 
the relations of schools to their communities. Invalu- 
able for group work or as a teachers’ reading circle 
text. Profusely illustrated. 252 pages. $3.00 


Public School Plant Program. (/1 preparation.) 


Rand MSNally & Company 


(Dept. K. 94) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 





NEW TEST AND PRACTICE 
MATERIALS 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS— 

DeWitt S. Morgan. 

The case studies present some of the basic issues of 
democracy through interesting situations drawn largely 
from school life. Questions requiring a thorough pupil- 
analysis are provided. 

TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL 

SCIENCE—J. T. Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, 
searching, and convenient form, including Diagnostic and 
Mastery Tests on all the various topics usually found in 
modern textbooks of General Science. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS— 

Elda L. Merton. 

Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork 
for the Primary Grades that is easy to use and at the 
same time develops silent reading power. 

THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN 

ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 

Progressive practice material, standard tests, and prob- 
lem material for Grades 2-8. Full-year and half-year tab- 
lets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 

THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN 

SPELLING—A. C. Senour. 

Designed for classes using the test-study method in 
spelling. A complete and permanent record of the pupil’s 
progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. A new 
feature—THE CHART OF PROGRESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, 36 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
Chicago New York 


CRUMPTON and HOSIC’S 


Junior High School English 


By Claudia E. Crumpton, A.M., Head of 
English Department, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, and James Fleming Hosic, 
Ph.M., Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This fresh, stimulating series provides an 
independent book for each year in the junior 
high school. All the important topics are 
treated systematically and thoroughly in each 
of the books on successively higher levels. The 
subject matter is so interestingly connected 
with the daily life of the pupils that they soon 
come to feel a real need of the ability to use 
good English, not only in the schoolroom but 
also in their social life and later business life. 
The treatment throughout is in the laboratory 
style. The directions are ample even for teach- 
ers of limited experience. 


Book One (Crumpton) $1.00 Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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| Sa shia me . 


Jt. 1 - Equip Your 
TT = — Playground with 


MITCHELL Betterbilt Playground Apparatus 


Give the children for whose recreational activities 
you are responsible, safe, sturdy, correctly-designed 
equipment with which to build up muscle and mind. 


It is easy to select equipment from the Mitchell line 
for any size or type of outdoor playground and afford 
children of every playground age the facilities for 
healthy amusement and well-rounded exercise. Mitch- 
ell apparatus is designed in accordance with recog- 
nized sound principles of physical development and 
recreation. It has the background of 35 years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing experience. 


Send For Free Catalog 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ome Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 









Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 
Write us for samples and 
prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 




























Designed For 
One Special Need 


During the short recess period, the chil- 
dren must be supplied quickly and this re- 
quires a large number of bubblers. 











The fountain illustrated above and fully 
described on page 10, Catalog M, is desirable 
from an economical standpoint because of 
the reasonable cost, durable construction, and 
patented water-saving bubbler head. This 
fountain is made in three sizes with 2, 3, and 
4 bubbler heads. 


Send for our complete catalog which gives 
full description of this and fifty other foun- 
tains designed especially for school use. 














DRINK-KING TRADE MARK REG. U.S. RAT. OFF. FOUNTAINS 


500 N. ILLINOIS ST. BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO | 
Send for Descriptive Catalog. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS 


Specify Walraven Book Covers 


I, They are a one-piece cover, easily adjustable to all sizes 


of books. 


2. They fit snugly, stay on, and wear well. 


3. They are a sure protection against moisture, being made 
of strong and durable Kraft paper. 


y * They reinforce the book at the cofners and back where 
there is the greatest amount of strain. 


*These are the only 


covers giving this 5. 
desired protection. 


They teach lessons in Health, Thrift, and Neatness. 


We will be very glad to send samples and prices on request. 


A. T. Walraven Book Cover Company 


Chicago 








(Concluded from Page 148) 
the student in easy stages into the mysteries of the 
grammar studies and repeats the German equiva- 
lent in English. 

A thorough and detailed but systematized state- 
ment in English is made of German grammar, syn- 
tax, and word formation. This is a great aid for 
the English-speaking student to secure a mastery 
of German grammar. Part III covers the vocab- 
ulary. The German words employed throughout 
the book are translated into English. 

This language book is built upon the thought that 
it is more practical to take a position somewhere 
between the extreme direct and the so-called trans- 
lation method. The author holds that a beginning 
course in a modern language is best based on in- 
teresting reading material. He is also convinced 
that the mechanics of a foreign language are best 
understood if explained in the native language. 


Essentials of Upholstery 

By Herbert Bast. Cloth, 175 pages. Published 
by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

This is an attractive textbook on the art of up- 
holstery. Part I engages in a study of upholstery 
tools and equipment. Benches, hammers, webbing 
stretchers, needles, and shears are described in word 
and picture. Then the several processes are entered 
upon. The amount and location, tacking and 
stretching of webbing, number and size, placing and 
fastening of springs, etc., ete.—in fact, some 22 
processes are engaged in. These are amply ex- 
plained and splendidly illustrated. ; : 

Part II engages in typical jobs—some sixteen in 
number. There are padded seats, stools, chairs, 
sunburst pillows, slumber rolls, davenports, ete. 
The illustrations are so arranged that they show 
the form of construction as well as the finished 
part. 

Part III deals with materials, their sources and 
manufacture. Cotton, jute, flax, moss, wood wool, 
sea grass, cocoanut fiber, curled hair, silk floss, 
burlap, leather—in fact all the materials usually 
employed in upholstering are thoroughly described. 

The several lessons—processes and typical jobs— 
are followed by questions to be presented by the in- 
structor. 

Living Latin 

By Claire C. Thursby and Gretchen D. Kyne. 
Cloth, 482 pages. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 


Roman life and customs, Roman history and in- 
stitutions, and the literature and language of the 
Romans all have interest and significance for 
present-day Americans and American life. The 
present book makes use of these facts to develop a 
first-year Latin book of exceptional interest and 
original content. The general arrangement is that 
of conventional lessons, beginning with a brief Latin 
story, followed by an explanation of grammatical 
principles, one or more exercises, and an applica- 
tion of one or more of the new words to our lan- 
guage. Each lesson closes with an explanation of 
some fact, custom, or institution of Roman life 
which has present significance. 

The lessons are extremely simple and proceed in 
easy stages. The subject matter, the development 
of language principles, and the directions and ex- 
planations reflect an interest in the subject, an 
enthusiasm for Roman life, and an understanding 
of and a sympathy with the young learners that 
altogether make the book justify its title. 

The vocabulary has been studied with later high- 
school and college requirements in mind. The ap- 
pendix offers, in addition to formal summaries of 
rules, paradigms, and lesson vocabularies, a series 
of suggestions for games, study helps, etc. 


Elementary Science by Grades 

Book three. By Ellis C. Persing and Elizabeth 
K. Peeples. Cloth, 276 pages. Published by D. 
Appleton Company, New York, Chicago. 


Third and fourth-grade children will enjoy these 
stories of plants, insects, birds, domestic animals, 
trees, etc. In all, there are 37 lessons arranged 
seasonally and affording work for one period per 
week for the entire school year. 


The book should appeal quickly for use as a 
silent reader and as a basis for simple project work 
in science. The illustrations are particularly well 
chosen and interesting. The suggestions for teach- 
ers assume that the teacher has had little or no 
experience and requires a maximum of help. 


Essentials of Junior-High-School Mathematics 

By Samuel Hamilton, Ralph P. Bliss, and Lillian 
Kupfer. Cloth, 224 pages. Published by the 
American Book Company, New York City. 

Work for the seventh grade. The authors strong- 
ly emphasize the prevocational possibilities of arith- 
metic and introduce simple algebraic and geometric 
concepts. 


The drill and review material, supplementary 
problems, and new-type tests add materially to the 
teachability of the book. 


Spanish Composition and Grammar Drill 

By William E. Knickerbocker and Americo U. N. 
Camera. Cloth, 213 pages. Price, $1.24. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

This second-year book is intended for students 
who have completed the elementary study of gram- 
mar. 


Indian Heroes 

By J. Walker McSpadden. Cloth, price, $2. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

The story of the great Indian chieftans and war- 
riors, from the Manhattans of the sixteenth century, 
to the Sioux of recent years. The author is more 
sympathetic with the viewpoint of his heroes than 
history seems to warrant. 


The Preparation of a Long-Term Financial Pro- 

gram 

By C. G. Rightor. Paper, 28 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Bulletin No. 5, 1927. Published by the Municipal 
Administration service, 261 Broadway, New York 
City. The pamphlet discusses the problems of long- 
term financial planning. It gives the experience of 
a number of cities with long-term financing, offers 
some instructions as to the program, the means 
of financing improvements, the period included in 
the program, and the cooperation necessary to bring 
about a satisfactory and adequate program of long- 
term financing. 





Conserving the Sight of School Children. A pro- 
gram for schools prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood. Published by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, New York 
City. The purpose of the pamphlet is to supply 
teachers, school officials, and others concerned with 
the problem, information, advice, and practical di- 
rections for promoting the conservation of eyesight 
among school children. It represents the best avail- 
able and most dependable information on testing 
eyes and conserving vision in the schools, and the 
methods used in testing, recording, and classifying 
conditions or types of eyesight have been made as 
uniform as possible to fit the requirements of 
schools. The pamphlet discusses such points as 
approved practice in eye inspections, knowledge 
essential for the teacher, the school nurse, and the 
school physician in the conservation of vision, 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

On Tuesday, September 4, the Chicago public 
schools opened their doors to a half million chil- 
dren. September 4 was the opening day for eight 
new elementary schools completed during the sum- 
mer, 

It requires from ten to a dozen new school build- 
ings each year to take care of the annual increase 
in the number of pupils. This fact, coupled with 
the fact that during and following the world war 
there was very little construction, makes the hous- 
ing situation fairly critical. That is, the accumu- 
lated shortage from former years presents a serious 
problem. Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell, president of the 
board of education, does not regard the seat short- 
age as very vital, but it is serious enough to occupy 
the attention of the trustees. There are 675 port- 
able temporary buildings in use at the present time. 

Apparently the chief concern of the trustees in 
this matter centers around the question of finances 
for new buildings. According to press reports, the 
board is planning a new type of revenue scheme 
involving either state legislation, or bonding. 
Chicago is one of the few cities in the country 
which builds its schools, additions, and permanent 
improvements out of current taxes. Some citizens 
think it sounder to build by means of serial bonds, 
maturing at regular intervals, and spreading the 
tax burden evenly over a period of years. Others, 
while lamenting the extra burden placed upon the 
present taxpayers by a huge building program to 
meet the accumulated shortage, nevertheless fear 
extravagance under a bonding plan. They point to 
the payment of both principal and interest. The 
mayor favors a bonding plan. 

The director of the bureau of public safety of 
the board of education has announced a plan where- 
by school children killed in street-traffic accidents 
will be the means of warning others. He plans to 
have the funeral processions go by the child’s 
school so that his comrades may witness it and have 
a grim object lesson on the results of carelessness. 

The attitude of the teachers, principals, and 
public toward the new administration of Supt. 
William J. Bogan, and President H. Wallace Cald- 
well, may be shown in the following editorial from 
the Herald-Examiner of August 24: 

“As the schools are about to open there is a 
decided, if still vague, feeling that the situation is 
improved. The new head of the board has im- 


SIMPLEX 
PROGRAM 


CLOCK 


$110.00 

This is the simplest 
and least expensive 
bell ringing device 
on the market for 
in Grade and 
High Schools. It is 
so simple that any- 
one able to set a 
clock can arrange 
the contacts to ring 
almost any program 


tear, wear, or cause 
trouble. The weath- 
er has no effect upon 
the accuracy of this 
program clock. It is 
no more expensive 
to maintain than 
door bell equipment. 


Make Every Minute Count 


GIVE CHILDREN THE MAXIMUM BENEFIT 
OF THEIR SCHOOL HOURS 


SIMPLEX TIME RECORDER CO., Gardner, Mass. 
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The DOUBLE A 
equipped with a 5X eyepiece and a 
7.5 and 15X permanently attached 


4 


Microscope 


Bausch & Lomb 
Double A Microscope 


is a practical, inexpensive, durably 
constructed instrument especially de- 
signed for the elementary biological 
laboratory. Being of standard size, 
the parts are interchangeable with 
those of the standard B & L micro- 
scope and practically the same results 
can be obtained as with the more ex- 
pensive instruments. 

The illustration shows a DOUBLE A 
with a revolving nosepiece and a 
wide field tube in place, the detach- 
able base removed and the mirror in- 
serted above the stage for illuminat- 
ing opaque objects. 
this instrument is excellent for dis- 


Thus equipped, 


comes regularly 


Information and prices on 
this instrument will gladly 
be furnished on _ request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








pressed those who have come in contact with him 
with the belief that he knows his way around. The 
new superintendent is as well acquainted with the 
facts of school life in Chicago as anybody in the 
world; more than which, he is intelligent, firm, and 
friendly. And between the administration and Mr. 
Bogan, and Mr. Bogan and the teachers, there is 
harmony. We look for a school year which in 
zeal, enthusiasm, and freedom will be an advance 
upon the past.” 

The city of Chicago has ambitious plans toward 
making the city an air center. In line with this 
comes a certain proposal involving the use of some 
school lands. The school board owns 640 acres at 
the southwest outskirts of the city. The city owns 
a beautiful beach along Lake Michigan on the north 
side. Furthermore, the school board is said to be 
in need of a site on the north side for an educa- 
tional center. It is proposed that the city and the 
school board exchange 99-year leases on their re- 
spective sites. The city would like to develop the 
square mile of school lands into a huge airport. 

The report of George B. Masslich, superintendent 
of the Chicago and Cook County School for Boys, 
a corrective institution, reveals some interesting 
vital statistics about delinquent boys. The institu- 
tion receives 800 boys a year although its capacity 
at any given time is only 129. Thus the turnover 
is very marked, and the influence of the school on 
the boys would seem to be very small judging by 
the short time it has to work on them. 

Sixty-three per cent of the boys are white; 37 
per cent negro. The range of ages is from 11 years 
6 months to 17 years with an average age of 14 
years 5 months. The average boy is retarded 
three school years. The intelligence quotients range 
from 135 to 57, with an average intelligence quot- 
ient of 85. 

Eighty-four per cent of the boys are from public 
schools, the remainder come from parochial schools. 
Thirty-two per.cent are repeaters, having been 
previously sent to the institution by the courts. 
In religion, 53 per cent are Catholic, 45 per cent 
Protestant, and 2 per cent Jewish. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the boys come from homes which are not 
normal, that is, both parents alive and living to- 
gether (other home conditions are not inquired into 
in this rating). 

The causes for the boys’ delinquency are listed in 
the superintendent’s report as follows: Larceny, 


35 per cent; burglary, 30 per cent; auto larceny, 
12 per cent; vagrancy, 12 per cent; incorrigibility, 
5 per cent; sex offenses, 3 per cent; assault, 2 per 
cent, and truancy, 1 per cent. Most of the boys 
are truants, even though the charge which leads to 
their commitment is rarely truancy alone. 

Mr. John C. Christensen, school-board architect 
for the past 23 years, has resigned because of ill 
health and has gone to the Mayo Hospital at 
Rochester, Minn., for examination and treatment. 
This is the third time Mr. Christensen has offered 
his resignation but each time it has been refused. 
At one time he was appointed state architect but 
the school board did not release him. Mr. Christen- 
sen has been responsible for millions of dollars’ 
worth of school-building construction during the 
long period of his incumbency. A resolution of 
regret was adopted by the school board at the time 
in accepting Mr. Christensen’s resignation. 


—Columbus, Ohio. The public schools began the 
school term with an enrollment of 41,384 students, 
or 406 more than attended school the first week 
of last year. An additional 500 students are ex- 
pected to enroll during the next few weeks. 

—Dunean, Okla. A tuition fee of $2.50 for non- 
resident grade pupils, and $5 for high-school stu- 
dents has been adopted. 

—Akron, Ohio. Overerowding and disturbing 
conditions faced the school authorities with the 
opening of schools in September. The total attend- 
ance for the first week of school was estimated at 
39.916, which was an increase of more than 2,500 
students. The high school reported an attendance 
of 7,048. 

The larger part of the increase has been attrib- 
uted to natural growth in enrollment, and to the 
entrance of 900 children below the 54-year age 
limit of last fall. The school board will provide 
relief for the situation through portable buildings 
and rented rooms. 

—Mr. Robert G. Sproul, vice-president and comp- 
troller of the University of California, has been 
named by the board of education of Berkeley, Calif, 
as a member of the board. 

—Mr. Kent Kelley has been appointed as super 
intendent of schools in Green county, Pa., to sue 
ceed H. D. Freeland, who has resigned. 
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Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 










































LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. ) 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures in moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 


justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
US. Navy IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


e That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
has just and 51 being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, 
directors and producers. 


e 
bought 1tS Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
151 be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 
st 


HOLMES 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


eer rrrrS,S”—=S 


. . i Also made with special base 
Write us for further information or 


request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
_ - Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


Write for interesting details. 
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ri ABRAHAM LINCOLN, when asked about his playing 
5 the Harmonica, said: “This is my band. Douglas has 
, a brass band with him in Peoria, but this will do me.” 
r 
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roup Instruction 
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8 PRACTICAL experience in numerous the pupils to such an extent that the i 
1€ schools has clearly demonstrated the concentration developed by this train- ! 
of value of group Harmonica instruction ing is carried over into other school 
ne in character development. This phase activities. . 
is of especial interest in the cases of As soon as the pupils, through indi- 
children in whose homes the opportuni- vidual and class instruction, have pro- 
ties for cultural development are not gressed to the point where they can 
favorable. It has been found repeatedly attempt ensemble playing, they are 
he that even pupils who are generally un- prepared to receive the instruction and 
ruly and totally uninterested in their benefit by the discipline of regular or- ; 
ts, ¥ - formal studies can be attracted toward chestral training. They learn to follow f 
ek ee school, when ail else fails, by group the director dnd obey his signals—to 
x: DaAva-\ ees ; work on the Harmonica. perform with precision and éclat. And ; 
LP — 4 8 a . .. This is particularly true with retarded just as with the most famous bands : 
eS ‘@ialelel| ee ode ie ee ¥ ‘ pupils, whose retarded mentality makes and orchestras, this training automati- ' 
n- : BLP BB Pe PDP SS i it so difficult to arouse real interest and cally develops implicit obedience, co- 
; enthusiasm for their studies, or to de- operation, and highly-concentrated at- 
ju velop those traits of character which tention in each member. It inculcates 
will assist them and offset their mental a sense of responsibility, together with 
5 handicaps. school and civic pride. 
~ HARBU I I S PLAS IC Another desirable trait which Har- Teachers and others in authority are 
he monica practice engenders is persever- invited to send for a brochure describ- 
id- an ye this ¢ oii tater roe . ing the results obtained in thousands of 
certain degree of skill before € al : j sto : 
at FOR MODELING played well. Yet the fascination of the schools throughout the country, and 
100 work itself brings this about without supplying practical instruction for the 
re , * conscious or tiresome effort. Further- development of harmonica group our 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens more, Harmonica playing gains the ities. The coupon below will bring this 
whole-hearted interest and attention of brochure without charge. 
‘ib- 
7 J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY maereet = 
age e ® =-=— a at al cement Leet ania ee atin etna ae i 
5 } u 
ide M. HOHNER, INC., i 
a KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Bee tis tact 80th Bt. Now Took 
™ Gentlemen: Please send me your free brochure om ‘The 
i . ‘ Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern Edu- 
np- Distributing Agents for U. S. ; cation of Girls and Boys.” 
een 








Order from Your School Supply Dealer 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


fully equipped with 


HAMLIN 


Sound-Proof 


DOORS 


In the rooms of a 
Broadcasting Station, 
the greatest care 
should necessarily be 
taken in choosing the 
sound - proofing effi- 
ciency of the doors 
to be used. 


In the Chicago Sta- 
tion of the National 
Broadcasting Co., 
Hamlin Doors were 
used, due to the very 
satisfactory results 
evident in the New 
York station of the 
same company. 


Used in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, HOSPI- 
TALS, HOTELS, 
LIBRARIES, 
CHURCHES, 
OFFICES, Etc. 


WRITE for DETAILS 


National IRVING HAMLIN 


Broadcasting Manufacturers of Sound-Proof 
Co., Chicago Doors and .Folding Partitions 


1516 Lincoln St. 
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Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9” x 9’-8”" 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 


makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 


rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 


The entire partition coils overhead out of the 


way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 


Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 


is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 


Send for complete details. 
ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
Oakland, California 
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Leitz School Microscope 
, ‘*Model LL’’ 


The acknowledged superior qual- 
ities as well as the excelling work- 
manship of Leitz microscopes merit 
the admiration of every instructor. 
These admitted features are pre- 
dominating factors responsible for 
the extensive and ever-increasing 
demand for Leitz microscopes, re- 
sulting in the distribution of more 
than a quarter of a million Leitz 
microscopes to educational and 
industrial institutions throughout 
the world. The recognized perfec- 
tion of Leitz optical and mechani- 
cal precision workmanship is as 
evident in the microscope Model 
“LL” as prevails with the Leitz 
Research Microscopes. 

Model “LL” is simple in design 
and most durable in construction, 
meeting to the fullest degree all 
the requirements for student class- 
room and laboratory use. Stand- 
ardization and simplicity of con- 
struction in addition to quality and 
quantity production, as_ results 

MODEL “LL from the increased demand for 

Especially designed for school, Leitz microscopes, has naturally 

classroom, and laboratory use. brought about a material reduction 

in our prices. Although formerly higher in price, Leitz Microscopes 

now cost no more than other instruments whose quality cannot per- 
mit of comparison to the Leitz Model “LL.” 

The prices for the Microscope Model “LL,’’ complete with 2 objectives and 


: 
+ 
; 
a 





ocular, are as low as $60.80. Slightly higher prices follow consistent with the 
incrensed optical equipment as may be selected. To Educational Institutions we 
grant a special discount. 


ASK FOR CATALOG “P” (DD) 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AGENTS: 

Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San Francisco and 
- Los Angeles, Calif. 
Washington District: PAUL L. BRAND, Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., Ltp., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


we 


CYCLORAMAS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
Memphis, Tenn. Winston Salem, N. C. 
R. D. JOHNSON 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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ARD-BO 


Incinerator 


RUBBISH DISPOSAL 
SCHOOLS 


FEATURES 


SPARK-PROOF 

Contents always out of 
sight 

No fire or flame visible 

Can be placed anywhere 

Will not rust 

Burns from top downward 

Made of Wilder steel 

No moving parts 

Last indefinitely 















Made in four sizes: 
14, 3, 6, and 10 bushel 





Used by Atlanta, Little 
Rock and many others 





"Details gladly sent upon request 


Yano- BOY INCINERATOR Co. 
11 EAST HURON ST., CHICAGO | 








Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Equipped by DOUGHERTY 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 


for a School Cafeteria. 


W.E DOUGHERTY & SONS 
~ Everything For / EY) The KitcherX 


1009 ARCH ST. VY / PHILADELPHIA 
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with new ideas, layouts and estimates. | 


Consult us on equipment, 
utensils and supplies — 











everything for the Kitchen 
and Cafeteria, 


=the CLEVELAND RANGE Cal: 


General Offices and Factory 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Brighter, Stronger, Less Costly 


CLASS ROOMS 
Erected In 5 to8 Days’ Time 








WithCircle A Schools, 
students are housed in 
a fraction of the usual 
time. These practical 
class roomsareerected 
in 5 to 8 days! 


im! insulated against heat, 
cold and noise. Large 
' awning type windows 
—equal in area to 
more than 20% of 
_ floor space—assure 
plenty of light and air 


They are far stronger : 
: . | without draft. 


thantheaverage frame 
construction. A built- Circle A Class Rooms 
up ‘‘six-by-six’’ at ~ E N D cost less than the usual 
every corner, and a school building. Get 
built-up ‘‘four-by- FO R our illustrated book, 
four” at every three F R E E “Schools,” written by 
feet in the wall, assure experts on school 
strength. Walls are B O O K housing. No obliga- 


four layers thick and tion. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


CIRCLE @ SCHOOLS 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS- 


PATENTED 


Are Equipped With The Easy Clean 


The Flow Control regulates 
force of water from the 
Shower Head. 


The face of the Shower 
Head is easily removed for 
cleaning; it is drilled to use 
water ranging from four 
to ten gallons per minute 
at pressures from twenty 
to sixty pounds. 


The Niedecken Mixer can 
be set to a fixed maximum 
temperature, preventing 
waste of hot water. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X 


— 185s. 
mat kh aw ° u. Ss. 


HOFFMANN | &. BILLINGS MFG. Co. 








Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobe — Class S 


ERE IS THE IDEAL classroom wardrobe, opening at 

a touch and with a clean sweep—no jostling of pupils. 
The extra strong hinges have double pivoted arms that work 
easily and silently, and the smallest child in the class can open 
and close the doors without effort. This type of wardrobe is 
made for plaster back, ends and ceiling, and is 8’ 2” wide by 
3’ deep. It accommodates 45 coat hangers and 10 rod brackets 
for hats. We have other types, too—our architect’s filing size 
illustrated catalogue tells the whole story. May we send you 
a copy? 


W. L. EVANS, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 
Also at Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Patented in U. S., Trademark ‘Vanishing 
Canada, and Door” registered in 
Foreign Countries U. S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 

















Mills 

Metal 

Toilet 
Partitions 


Leg Fits Over Instead 
of Into the Shoe 


This is a tremendous difference. It is a highly prac- 
tical demonstration of how Mills builds sanitation 
into toilet partitions. Other features of equal im- 
portance. Write for detailed literature. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


905 Wayside Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








BUILT ON MERIT 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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American Portable Schools fill the 
need for classrooms now—so that 
the new, permanent building can be 
planned, the funds provided for 


and built conventently in 


a year or two. 


shades can be adjusted to permit over ead © Mt 
ventilation by the opening of tlaiddees: 

from the top. They also allow sunlight to. 
enter and will cover only that area where — 
the excessive. light would be basta : 
- the student’s eyes. © 


Draper styles and types Pe: 
every schogl window | 













Write for catalog and further information 
















AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 


601-611 ALASKA ST., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Represented by: 





H. R. SHEPHERD AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. HENRY WIGGS 
7931 Coles Ave., Chicago bey yo _ ~~ aes “e = st 
THE ACME COMPANY t. Louis, Mo rooklyn, N. Y. 
19-21 West Third St., EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. W. I. JOHNSON L. O. DRAPE SHADE Co. 
Cincinnati, O. Painesville, O. Waynesburg, Pa. D 
SALESINCORPORATED VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. T. R. WOODBURN CO. SPICELAND, INDIANA 
Easton, Penna. Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. Terre Haute, Ind. 





AMBLUCO 


FIRE-RESISTING , EN ee 
BLUE STONE 

The importance of having fire-resisting yy, 
——., +" schools, hospitals, and ‘ STAIR TREADS 
other public uildings where it might y 
be necessary to evacuate a large num- 5 and LANDINGS 
ber of people quickly cannot be over- : 
emphasized. Ambluco Blue Stone Stair 
Treads and Landings offer a very high 
degree of resistance to extreme heat 


and air, therefore, of inestimable value 
in assisting to make such buildings safe. 





934233 


Our A.I. A. 22H Catalogue is now 
ready for distribution to architects. 


SANITARY DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL ATT 


RACTIVE . — Sipe i : 
quer’  NoNauiP “EN in schools! Where else could 


| MAINTENANCE-FREE — S 5 
. eee a typical in- is : safety be more necessary: &A 
stallation of Ambluco Treads and : | 


on llc panelboards are more safe than 
other types because the safety 
factors cannot be removed. 


Any child can!operate & switch- 
es without the slightest danger. 





Send for catalogue and estimates. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


AMERICAN BLUE STONE CO. ST. LOUIS 


CONSULTING and SALES OFFICE 


101 PARK AVE. NEW YORK § oD aa - 
O ffices in thirty-one cities. 
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MAINTENANCE PROBLEM 


Here is the ideal combination of floor 
wax and varnish which will protect and 


ECONOMICAL 
AND EASY TO USE 
-NA-VAR 
ra fam eT, 
SOLVES THE SCHOOL FLOOR 
beautify your floor surfaces throughout 


the year. 










ECONOMICAL—lc per sq. ft. per 
I year for maximum results. Repairs 
do not show overlaps. 


EASY TO USE— Applied with a 
mop—-no skill required. 


bing is unnecessary. Dirt cannot 
become imbedded in the hard surface. 


ATTRACTIVE — The _ varnish-like 
sheen will brighten an otherwise 
drab room. 


% EASY TO CLEAN—Frequent scrub- 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERA- 
Re |} TURE AND THE MONEY- 

an ' - ‘BACK GUARANTEE. 


——- 


APPLIED WITH A MOP 


Continental Chemical Corp. 
219 Scott Avenue -:- Watseka, Illinois 


as 


AO sea 
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ee 
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M&M Sox> PorTABLE SCHOOL 





In localities where the school population shifts, 


LOW RE-ERECTION COST IS VITAL 


M & M GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
are easily erected, of course, but what is even more 
important, are easily taken down and re-erected, not 
once, but as many times as are necessary, without 
injury to any part. 

The walls of these substantial buildings are in sec- 
tions 12 ft. high, sided with clear red cedar, attrac- 
tively stained and lined with plasterboard. Flat ceil- 
ings of plasterboard are furnished. 

These buildings have solved over-crowded condi- 
tions for school boards for thirty years. 

Give us the opportunity of solving your problem. 

Literature gladly mailed upon request. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


BUSINESS EST. 1807 


INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS, ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


in 





THE FORMAN co. 


48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 













MIA 





For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE. aes WISCONSIN 
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HARRIS SCHOOLS 


Unit Built — Comply With All Building Codes 
Built a Deana ae" Light and Ventilation 





Yes’ they’re all out 


There is never any doubt about 
it, when the escape is a Potter 
































































for 
Safety 
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EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
Patented From Foundation to Roof 

Here’s the immediate solution of the school question for fast- 
growing districts and the limited school board budget. These splen- 
did buildings recognize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the children are consid- 
ered. No other buildings can give you our ingenious in-built fea- 
tures, for this construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and is 
covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 

for 40 to 400 Pupils Built in 10 Days! 
Harris Unit-Built buildings are invariably specified when the bids 
are opened. Why? Simply because they give you stronger, better 
made, better looking buildings at by far the lowest prices. All made 
possible because they are built in the largest and best equipped 
factory in America, backed by our own lumber and millwork fac- 
tories. And we pledge ourselves to give you the satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Hundreds of These Buildings Now In Use 


Our School Building Experts are waiting to help you. Act now—These modern 
buildings are quickly and easily erected. We furnish FREE blue prints and speci- 
fications of material and labor and large-sized photoprints of schools recently 
erected by our experts. 


‘HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


35th and Iron Streets 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT 








Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice and Snow 


cannot deter the safe exit of children and teachers 
from the second or third floor of a burning school- 
house, when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, can- 
not happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 
Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the children 
becoming frightened into jumping or falling by acci- 
dent, as is possible with other types. 
38 states have schools now fire safe. 
Write for details and specifications. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. °° Ssrezz8"«- 


The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 
nderwriters’ Laboratories. 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


CORRECT SHADES 
FOR | 


YOUR SCHOOL 


THE EDUCATOR DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 
THE AIR-AN-LITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 
THE SENIOR DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 
THE ECONOMY ADJUSTOR SHADE 


“LIFETIME” CANVAS 
“SUPERBA” TINT 
“MAXINE” WATERFEST 
“SUNFAST” HOLLAND 
“BRENLIN” UNFILLED 
“RELION” OIL OPAQUE 


Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 

Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


WRITE FOR “MODERN SHADING” 


MAXWELL’S 
SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 





_ 
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OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


Cut about 4% actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
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“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 









“STANDARD” 
CORK 


YN 
ay Bulletin Board 
| THE BEST 


BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


roo 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 


KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 











——<—<— 


Our catalog gives in 

graphic detail the com- 

plete story of all that 

is best and most ad- 

vanced in modern 
i school seating. 


Sent free on 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Office, 1560 Broadway 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- ; 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 
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A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


_ Sdn LETT | 


Nw \ Nt 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 6 Mabe te ties 


the Needs 
of Every School 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


crumbling. The “STAR” is a new, medium priced “APSCO” 


model, heavily nickeled and highly polished. It has 
the new adjustable, self-centering Guide which holds 
pencils or crayons, up to 15%» of an inch, in perfect 
alignment. Stops sharpening when point is made. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 


Dandy—Dexter—Educator—Marvel—Junior 
Wizard—Giant, and the world famous Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 


Ask your School Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog sent on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The NEW No. 569 


A 


Compasses #ng Divider 


EAVY FRAME 
LACK JAPANNED 





The only school compass 
HEAVY GLASS i 

EAVY GLAS that takes thin leads. 
EASILY CLEANED 
ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT The only school compass 
that never jams. 
names 


(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


Micrometer adjustment of 
the radius with precision 
adjustment of the lead 
makes a perfect compass 
for exact work. 


INKWELLS THAT LAST! 
UNDREDS more school 3. Is it quiet? 
boards every year are Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 


Every compass tested to 
standardizing on U. S. creak. 


Inkwells for replacements as well 


as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 

The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
Pupils to waste time. 

. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 

Yes, just drive in three tacks. 

2. Will it fit our desks? 

Yes, it fits desks of any size. 

(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 


5. Has it any special 


advantages? 
Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


40-205. W. oth STREET 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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proscribe perfect circles 
with both ink and pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
New York, U.S.A. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 
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OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Honor Mark of Teacher Agencies 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


322 Occidental Bldg. 


No advance fee 





The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, \ 


500 Duffy-Powers Building 
Our business is done by recommendation 


in answer to direct calls from employers Teme yeu enalene. 


“Distinguished Personnel Service" 
CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E.L.GREGG, Mgr. , 
SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 





H. A. Mitchell 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Conran of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


25th Year 
State licensed and 


14 So. Carroll St. 












THE LAST WORD IN SANITARY EQUIPMENT 


Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Trough with Metal Blackboard Trim 
should be used on all blackboards. 


Our improved dust tray for use in wood 
or metal troughs with a slotted metal 
eraser cleaner 2% inches wide, is es- 
pecially adapted for use in old schools 
as a chalk rail cover. 





For samples or details address, DUD- 
FIELD MFG. CO., 116 West Kansas 
St., Liberty, Missouri. 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No charge to school officials 





Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bidg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


Willard N. Parker, Manager 





| THE ARMSTRONG 





Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
35 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Onl 
Reliable Candidates. Services Fete to School Officials. ’ 








Rochester, New York 


Write for information 





Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 


Proprietor Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 


regulated 


Madison, Wis. 





VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ny 
SECTIO tte) eee 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can 

en down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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DeVilbiss 
Cheer 


Spray-painting System 
Are the Standard 


of Those Who Know 








The Most Modern Equipment 
for the Most Modern Method 





Spray-painting with its lower cost, far greater speed, and more Send for Your Copy 
satisfactory result yields its greatest benefits to those who wisely of this 


select the equipment necessary to the method. Catalog 


It is easy to understand and operate DeVilbiss Spray-painting of Stanterd-deed Poadmete 
Outfits. Satisfactory results are assured. There are no operating 
problems, for the vast experience and resources of the DeVilbiss 


organization have eliminated them from the devices employed. econ PALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 


We have much specialized information on your particular paint Waukesha. Wis. 
problem. Let us tell you how DeVilbiss equipment will save , 
you time, paint, and labor. 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 


268 Phillips Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches 


New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Windsor, Ont. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 








Vacuum 
Eraser Cleaners 


Soaps— 
Chemicals— 


Sanitary Supplies 









In nearly eighty-five per cent of the great 
public and private schools and colleges of 
America, Vul-Cot is the standard waste 

basket —and why?... Because it is one 
basket strong enough to withstand the 
rough-and-tumble treatment it is 
sure to get in school service. Again, 
because its solid sides and bottom 
will not let even chalk dust 
sift through onto the floor— 


At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL-COT 


~ the national wastebasket 














The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 















WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 
















We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 







After Ordinary 
Sweeping 
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Superintendent... .........ccccccccccccccccscecs 


a . 7 MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS'BRUSH CO. 
sa aca 102-22D STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. - REFRACTION. SEINE TTL BPE SN OTE sa CRN 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


EB Seth ‘year. Covers al 
states. Tell us your needs. 
REAR MRAM ss ry 


F ' & TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 






Thanennnanoegs 













We have an unusual number 
of excellent teachers avail- 
able for immediate place- 
ment. If you have a vacancy 
procure efficiency. 


Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY ” (EVIDENCE. RE 
Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 


Write Us for 
Specifications 
and Prices 


“tthe: 


Quotations gladly 
given on special 
Chairs 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
Box 406 


NO. 1800 





AZAHZvRCGOM sora BAmrvROO 
won 


BOMOOrrPHPO 








cian, unusually fine personality, experi- 

CLASSIFIED WANTS enced in organizing and directing all 

- branches Public Health, lecturer for Medi- 

Superintendents! Are you without a School cal Societies and other organizations, seeks 

Nurse or Doctor at this late date? Let us County Health or School position paying 

help you: $3,000. 1957, Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 


FELT SPECIALTIES 


We make a complete line of various felt 
specialties for parades, home comings, ath- 
letic events, etc. Send for our catalog 
showing our line and prices. Bradford & 
Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 





(A) American, Protestant, Registered Nurse 
Iowa, post-graduate in Public Health, five 
years’ experience. Available at $150. Pre- 
fers fairly large town. (b) Registered 
Nurse, experienced as Hospital Executive, 
visiting nurse and school nurse, wishes 
New England location. (c) Woman Physi- 


Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 
fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 


1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 








Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
OOOO) management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington &Nd women on our avail- 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 











Established 1885 









STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 


Ask us tor catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufactrers of Duck Shades in America 










Indiana 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


— UAE 4 
Pe WEL 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








schools in the printing of tickets for all 
school activities. Roll, strip, or book tickets 
for use at games, entertainments, or in 

cafeteria, and reserved seat tickets for your 
auditorium printed at reasonable prices 
National Ticket Company, Shamokin, P® 


INKWELLS 


FOR SALE 


The Utica Country Day School, New Hart- 
ford, New York, has for sale at a bargain 
price about 100 Moulthrop Combination 
Chair Desks. This equipment has been used 
a short time but is in excellent condition 
and —e an = aa to 
purchase at greatly reduced price for any School Desk Inkwells—We manufacture the 
school needing furniture of this kind. “Cleveland,” “Universal,” and impro 

TICKETS “Chicago” school desk inkwells. Write for 
School Superintendents and Buyers take samples and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co» 
notice. We offer an unexcelled service to 6529 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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You Receive Full 
Value When You 


FLAGS 


Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 


TaN IAN T@XI TAXI TANI YON ANTONI Y@X TON @NU TANI TON ANNAN OXON OX TONI ANTONI TANI T@NITOXIT@NI ONION TAXI ANITONI AON ONIOI® IYANIYANI@NIYONt (aN /@ 


Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 





MADE OF 
1922 Senior High School Sterling and Defiance 
1923 Nathan Hale School All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
1924 Elihu Burritt School oe a 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


1925 Osgood School 
1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 


se ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS <1 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 
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LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 





TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 
































A preference for | 
} heaps rtising | 

tand Engraving 
is justitied ~ from } 
the standpoint of , | 
sound business 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 

































estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


moderate prices. Consider these economy as wellas 

factors when ordering printing. from alove ot caood : 
Consult with us about your Z crafts Pp Zz & 

school printing needs and ask for EE SS 














CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1929 EDITION 
1S ee eR 


The 1929 edi- 
tion of BRUCE’S 
SPECIFICATION 
ANNUAL is now 


in preparation. 
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Bruce’s Specification Annual 
Makes a Perfect Score at 
Summer School 


_Perhaps no finer opportunity to study the progress of vocational education 
exists than presents itself annually at the summer session. It is the time when 
progressive industrial arts teachers get together to exchange ideas, the time 
when, relieved of confining class work, they are free to discuss among them- 
selves the problems by which they are confronted. 


A survey of representative summer sessions throughout the country estab- 
lishes 1928 as a year of progress. The forward march of the industrial educa- 
tion idea has been steady and the opening of the fall term promises even 
greater things. 


Among the outstanding events of the past school year was the appearance 
of a new publication in the field of vocational education. A publication, in- 
stantly accepted, but the full value of which was not comprehended until the 
gathering of schoolmen at the Spring Conventions and particularly at summer 
sessions made possible an intimate exchange of ideas. 


From all sides came words of commendation for BRUCE’S SPECIFI- 
CATION ANNUAL—And small wonder! BRUCE’S SPECIFICATION 
ANNUAL provided the schoolman with his first authentic, complete and up- 
to-date reference book covering all school shops. And the summer session of 
1928 afforded an excellent opportunity for schoolmen to exchange notes on 
the ANNUAL’S real place in vocational education after a half year of 
probation. 


Upon three definite points concerning BRUCE’S SPECIFICATION 
ANNUAL were all’teachers in accord. 


(1) It is the greatest single help in laying out new shops and 
additions. 


(2) It is the most complete and accurate buying guide for 
shop supplies and equipment. 


(3) It is the most practical reference book the new instructor 
can take with him into the field. 


Right now—as the fall term is getting under way—is the time when an 
ever-helpful book is of greatest value. Reference to BRUCE’S SPECIFI- 
CATION ANNUAL now will give you a flying start for the most successful 
year you have ever experienced. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


310 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee 
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‘DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


=F 
The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a gles 
in ™ Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Pame. 


ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forgé Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 
Luprton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate — Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. A. 
Standard Sienuteard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Cirele A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Iil. 
Titusville Iron Works Co., The 
BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Ine. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw "a 
Merriam Co., & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSSES 
General Motors Corporation 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Ince., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Van Range Co., John 
CHAIRS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Maple City Stumping Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
— Business Machines 
or 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Time-Systems Company 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
nw Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, | The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company, 
Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 
a pan tl Company 
DISHWASH 
Cleveland aie Company, The 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISPLAY RACKS 
Hammett Company, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE JRQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door ren Co. 
Sargent & Compan 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel vr Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. ‘FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. on 
Sheldon & Co., E. 
DRAWING EQUIPMENT 
Eagle Pencil Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
National Utilities Corp. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Asen. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


(Continued on Page 169) 


Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FILM LIBRARY 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
LAG POLES 


G 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
N. O. 


Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 

Bruce Company, E. L. 

Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 

Oak Flooring Bureau 

Rubberstone Corporation 

United States Quarry Tile Ci. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 

Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR COVERING 

mded Floors Co., Inc. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR FINISH 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Palmer Products, Ine. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLOOR TILES 

Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 

Norton Company 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLUSH VALVES 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 

Clarin Mfg. Company 

Maple City Stamping Company 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Ce. 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Schoo] Equipment Co. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., 

Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge samen, 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (““Gasteam”) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
Titusville Iron Works Co., The 


INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Yard-Boy Incinerator Company 





INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 

INK WELLS 


Continental Chemical <7 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Huntington Laboratories, _ The 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

Pick & Co., Albert 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
LABORATORY —— 

Alberene Stone 


Company 
Columbia, School Bapely 

ool Supp 
Kewaunee Mfg. Compan pee 
Kimball Company, W. w. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 

LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Kayline Company, The 
Miller Company, The 

LINOLEUMS 

LiquiD” FLOOR TARDENER 

A 
Sonneborf Sons, L. 

LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Ine. 
Palmer is oeeaee, Inc. 

LOCKE 
All:Stecl-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel ‘Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 

LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 

MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 

MAP HOLDERS 
Hammett Company, J. L. 

MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russel] & Sons Co., Albert 

METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

a oy 

Bausch & — Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., 
Spencer th, Company 

MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Hammett Company, J. L. 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry School Films, Inc. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Hohner, Inc.,M 

PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 

PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 

PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 

PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Eagle Pencil Company 

PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
Cable Company, The 

Kimball Company, W. S. 
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NIBROCS for HEALTH 





— Towels serve both buyer and user. Each towel is highly absorbent 
and of sufficient size and strength to thoroughly dry the wettest pair of 
hands. Hence, Nibrocs bring economy to the buyer. 


To the user, Nibrocs promote health. Each towel is individually served from a 
white enameled, dust proof, steel cabinet, one at a time. Nibrocs are good to the 
most sensitive skin, as they are free from any injurious chemicals. 


Your schools should have the best—and Nibrocs ave the best. ONE WIPES DRY. 
Handsome, white enameled steel cabinets are 


loaned without charge to all users of Nibroc 
Towels. 








Sample packages of Nibrocs will be sent upon 
request and without obligation. 


FOUNDED 1852 


Portland, alne 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Church Mfg. Company, C. F. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Ce. 
Weber Costello Company 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 

PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporatien 
Harris Brothers Company 
Mershon & Morley Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
International Projector Corp. 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

RADIOS 
Radio Corp. of America 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilanon Corp., Jas. G. 

ROOFING 
Barrett Company, The 

RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 

SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, Steel 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Electric Time Company 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

SLATED CLOTH 
ene Company 

. Silicate Book a Co. 
Weber Costello Compa 

SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

SOAP—LIQUID 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfz. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Com 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Kansas City Scenic Ce. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
American Blue Stone Company 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 

STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 

STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 

Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can recelve a piace =— 
in this Directory. Everything required in er about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firma, 
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STEEL WINDOWS 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
TABLES 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 

Kimball Company, W. Ww. 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 

Blair Company. J. C. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 
TICKETS 

Weldon Williams & Lick 
TIME RECORDERS 

Simplex Time Recorder Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Bay West Paper Company 

Rrown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 

Ciow & Sons, James B. 

Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 

Mills Company, The 

Sanymetal Products Company 

Structural Slate Company 

Weis Mfe. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Company 

VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 

VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D 

WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 

WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 

WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 

WATER SYSTEMS 
National Utilities Corp. 

WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 


Mutschler Brothers Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

American Fence Construction Co. 

Badger Wire & Iron a the 

Stewart Iron Works Co., 
waneee.eveme 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

David Lupton’s Sons Co. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Ine. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Hough Shade Corporation 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOWS—STEEL 

David Lupton’s Sons Co. 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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Teach ’Em and Forget ’Em 

Mr. A. R. Evans, superintendent of schools, Cor- 
bin, Kentucky, illustrates in a story the attitude on 
the part of some teachers to think that, just as 
soon as boys and girls graduate, teachers need not 
have any more interest in them. Here’s the story: 

In slave times, negroes had to get permission 
of masters to join the church. Uncle Ephraim 
came to his master and asked that he might join 
the Methodist Church. Not many weeks later 
he requested that he might join the Presby- 
terian. Here he did not tarry long and next 
asked to go to the Episcopal. There was the 
same result and finally Ephraim ended up in 
the Baptist Church. To his master’s surprise 
he stayed. 

So his master said to him one day, “Ephraim, 
how is it that you stay in the Baptist Church? 
You soon left the others.” 

“Tt’s like this, Massy,” said Ephraim, “the 
Methodists shout and make too much noise; the 
Presbyterians are too proud and uppity; and as 
for the Episcopalians, I could not tell when to 
stand up or sit down. But the Baptists jist 
suits me ezactly. They just dip ’em and then 
drop ’em.” 

A Modern Version 

Mr. C. R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, formerly superintendent 
of Akron Schools, tells the story of how pupils 
sometime get the wrong slant, due to a few parents 
willing to believe anything against schools, or to 
think that the teachers say anything that comes 
into their minds. There is need for more mutual 
understanding between parents and_ teachers. 
Here’s the joke: 

Bridgeport has a chain of grocery stores 
which operate under the name of Davey 
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THE SOCIAL PROGRESS OF THE TEACHER 
—London Teachers’ World. 
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Brothers. These stores make quite a feature 
of their bread which is sold extensively through- 
out the city. 

One day a mother came to one of our princi- 
pals and rather indignantly protested because 
the teachers were advertising Davey bread in 
the schools. 

Upon investigation it was discovered that 
during the opening exercises the Lord’s Prayer 
was said in concert and the expression “Give 
us this day our daily bread” had been reported 
at home by the child as “Give us this day our 
Davey bread.” 

This is just one of the misconceptions which 
children often take home from school. 

Dangerous Confessions 
John O. Chewning, superintendent of schools, 


Evansville, Indiana, quotes a story told by Martin 
+. Wolfe, Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. George Washington Jackson had lost a 
fine, fat ’possum. Later, at a revival, one of 
the grief-stricken mourners would not be com- 
forted. 

“Cheer up, brothah,” exhorted Rev. Jackson. 
“No mattah what yo’ sin, it will be fo’given.” 

“But not diss’un,” sobbed the mourner. “Ah 
sho’ am a pow’ful sinnah.” 

“Yo’ stole some white man’s chickens?” 

“Wussen ’at.” 

“Oh, Lawd, help dis po’ lamb. Has yo’ used 
a razzuh ?” 

“Wussen ’at. 
Jackson.” 

“Den ah knows,” shouted the preacher, com- 
ing down from the pulpit, peeling his coat. “De 
good Lawd fo’give yo’ effen He feels dat a way, 
but ah’s gwine to massacrate yo’! Yo’s de skunk 
what stole mah ’possum.” 


It’s wussen murdah, Brothah 


Teachers’ Salaries and a 100 Per-Cent Teacher 

Mr. Edward R. Johnson, who is in charge of the 
division of publications, South High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, tells a story that fits in very well with 
some of the N.E. A. reports on salaries of rural 
teachers. The teacher in the story is just a little 
sarcastic but perhaps she is not to be blamed. Here 
is the story: 

A school marm of a 
certain impoverished 
district presented the 
check representing her 
meager monthly wage 
to the cashier of the 
village bank for pay- 
ment. He counted out 
a few badly soiled bills 
and as he passed them 
through the window 
apologized for their 
condition. “Oh, that’s 
all right,” the teacher 
replied, “no microbe 
could live on my sal- 
ary.” 


Why Willie Couldn’t 
Come 

Little Willie Dolan 
lived in the country and 
attended the _ district 
school. It was a cold 
winter and the snowfalls 
were heavy and frequent. 
Miss Duffy, his teacher, 
was strong for order and 
regularity, and Willie’s 
mother had many an ex- 
cuse to write to satisfy 
her teachership. She 
finally tired of it, and 
when the next notice was 
brought home by Willie 
(it happened to snow 
heavily the day before) 
she wrote this short note 
in reply: 

Dear Miss Duffy: Little 
Willie’s legs are nine- 
teen inches long and the 
snow was six foot deep. 


Very truly, 
Mrs. James Dolan. 


SEVERELY 
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NEW BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL 
EQUIPMENT CATALOG 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has just issued a new 79-page catalog 
showing the latest contributions of optical science 
to the science of medicine. The catalog also con- 
tains a section devoted to ophthalmic and diagnos- 
tic instruments, and another showing projection 
and photographic equipment for advanced methods 
of instruction. 

NEW SPEEDMATIC FLOOR SANDER 

The Porter-Cable Machine Co., of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has announced the marketing of its “Speed- 
matic,” type F-8 floor surfacer for use in the repair 
and upkeep of schoolroom floors. 

The machine is of precision ball-bearing con- 
struction, is light in weight, and has an ordinary 
pressure of 45 lb. Pressure to the drum may be 
applied by a single self-locking hand lever of the 
toggle-action type, which gives the operator greater 
control power, yet is simple and easy to operate. 

The special features of the machine are its ease 
of operation and smoothness of handling. Built 
on the same lines as the former heavy-duty type 
F-12 machine, this small surfacer loses nothing in 
cutting efficiency for the reason that the powerful 
l-h.p. motor drives the small diameter high-speed 
drum at 2,200 r.p.m. This, combined with a maxi- 
mum pressure of 95 lb., is sufficient for almost any 
type of work. The machine will sand within % 
in, of the baseboard, which can be covered by the 
quarter round. It also sands within 3 in. in the 
front. 

Complete information and price lists may be 
obtained by writing to the Porter-Cable Company 
at Syracuse, N. Y. 

ANNIN FLAGS FOR BYRD ANTARCTIC 

EXPEDITION 

Annin & Company, New York, manufacturers of 
flags and banners for all occasions, recently re- 
ceived the order for all the flags used on the ships 
of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition and for supplying 
the base stations, the airplanes, and personal flags 
used by Commander Byrd in his recent expedition. 

In giving the order to the Annin Company, Com- 
mander Byrd followed a long tradition. Annin & 
Company have made the flags for all important 
scientific expeditions as far back as 1853, when 
flags were made for the Kane Expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. In 1909, the firm made the 
flags carried by Commander Robert Peary in his 
expedition to the North Pole. The MacMillan Ex- 
pedition to Crocker Island was also fitted out by 
the Annin Company. 

DAMROSCH CONCERTS FOR SCHOOLS 

—The Radio Corporation of America, of New 
York City, has announced the completion of plans 
for broadcasting the Damrosch concerts in the 
schools. These concerts will be broadcast in the 
schools each Friday, from October 26 to May 10, 
over WJZ, New York, and the associated stations 
of KDKA Pittsburgh, WTMJ Milwaukee, WJR 
Detroit, WOC Davenport, WDAF Kansas City, 
KYW Chicago, and WRC Washington. 

All of the concerts have been planned primarily 
to induce a love and appreciation for beauty. The 
material selected for the lower grades deals with 
music in nature, music and moods, types of dances, 
and the tone quality of instruments. In the junior 
and senior high schools, the programs are presented 
largely as music literature. 

THE COST OF COMFORT . 

The Cost of Comfort is the title of a new publi- 
cation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation which is of much value to school boards, 
superintendents, and architects. 

The publication which can be obtained gratis by 
school authorities, has to do with the various types 
of house construction in relation to their heat- 
retaining properties. It is called a “handbook of 
the economics of dwelling insulation.” ; 

Recent years have seen a vast amount of publicity 
given to the advantages of insulated houses. Build- 
ings thus protected are warm in winter and cool in 
summer. Such desirable conditions are well worth 
while, not only from the standpoint of comfort and 
economy, but from the standpoint of health. “The 
Cost of Comfort” details with more than 35 types 
of wall, floor, and roof construction. It describes 


the question of insulation in language easily under- 
stood. What it depends on; what it costs; how to 
figure the cost; the insulating value of various 
materials; the basis of measuring heating-equ!p- 
ment costs; the scientific method of estimating 
annual heating costs; and other points. 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT GREENWICH, CONN. 
W. B. Tubley, Architect Elizabeth P. Clarke, Librarian 
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HERE’S harmony between building and equipment at the public 
library of Greenwich, Connecticut. L. B. designers have aptly 
caught the architect’s governing plan. They have developed furnish- 


ings which accord beautifully with the library’s magnificent new home. 
This tendency is dominant in present-day library architecture. 
Both walls and equipment of your new library should be created simul- 
W taneously. And right there is where Library Bureau has help for you. 
. L. B. library specialists will cooperate with your architect to the 
, utmost, bringing into play their wide knowledge of the librarian’s 
R administrative needs and lending freely their incomparable experience 
Ys in furniture design. Backed, of course, by the world’s largest and 
y oldest makers of technical library furnishings. Write the nearest 
- ‘ Library Department headquarter point for details. 
or 


4° @a@Oorwree ae s 








id DIVISION OF 
: | Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Headquarter points of the Library Department 


451 Broadway 214 W. Monroe St. 114 Federal St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 89 Second St. 
New York City Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Good 
school 
lighting 
saves physical, ner- 
vous and mental 
energy and permits 
the average pupil to accom- 
plish more work in a given 
interval of time. 

Statistics show the average public schooling 
cost per pupil is approximately $300.00 


per year. Many pupils that now lose from 
one term to one year during their public school life, lose this 
time and cause the community this extra expense only because of 
poor lighting. 

The best artificial as well as natural lighting is the cheapest in the 
Jong run for your community. Holophane Planned Lighting for your schools will 
conserve your children’s sight and save public money. 

PLANNED LIGHTING is the name given to artificial lighting installations 
PLANNED by HOLOPHANE LIGHTING ENGINEERS for SPECIFIC 
APPLICATION and employing HOLOPHANE LIGHTING SPECIFICS. 

A HOLOPHANE LIGHTING SPECIFIC is a device for distributing the light of the lamp 
exactly as required by a SPECIFIC set of conditions. HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC., 342 


Madison Avenue, New York. 







Opposite is Filterlite —a 
Holophane Specific for 
classroom lighting. Write 
for booklet “The Lighting 
of Schools —A Guide to 
Good Practice.” 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
































A.P.W. PAPER COMPANY. ALBANY, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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Onliccon toscel cabinet, 
pressed steel finished tn 
cehite lacquer. Lock t 
prevent waste and theft. 
Windoce to show when 


refiiling is needed. 





Why one Onliwon Towel does the work of two 





S it comes from the cabinet, each — the Onliwon cabinet a separate effort is 
Onliwon towel is folded double. necessary to get a second towel. This 
This increases its absorbency many times, feature is important. It prevents waste. 
doubles the strength of the towel—keeps = Qpliwon service is nationwide. Wher- 
ever you are, there’s an Onliwon dis- 
tributor nearby ready to serve vour needs. 


wet hands from tearing through. 


One Onliwon towel wipes hands or face 
completely dry. It does the work of two — A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, New 
ordinary towels. What's more, with York, U.S. A. 


Onliwon 


TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 












AUSTRAL WINDOWS 


IKE the soundness of a check en- 
dorsed by a reliable person, so 

the worth of Austral Windows is 
evidenced by the long list of archi- 
tects who are consistently endorsing 
them in their specifications. Austral 


is synonymous with Standard. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMBARY 
101 DARK AVE... NEW YORK 





